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''IN  A  GONDOLA."     THOUGHT  AND  FOEM  IN  POETEY. 

Note  for  no.  16,  "In  a  Gondola,"  p.  45.  The  origin  of  this  poem  is  shown  by 
a  note  sent  me  by  Mr.  Shepherd  : — 'Dickens  writes  from  Albaro  (1844) : — "In  a 
certain  picture  called  'The  Serenade,'  for  which  Browning  wrote  that  verse  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,  you,  0  Mac,  painted  a  sky."  To  which  his  biographer  subjoins  the 
verse  in  a  note — 

"  I  send  my  heart  up  to  thee,  all  my  heart, 
In  this  my  singing  ! 
For  the  stars  help  me,  and  the  sea  bears  part ; 

The  veiy  night  is  clinging 
Closer  to  Venice'  streets,  to  leave  one  space 

Above  me,  whence  thy  face 
May  light  my  joyous  heart  to  thee,  its  dwelling-place. " — 

with  the  remark:  —  ""Written  to  express  Maclise's  subject  in  the  Academy 
Catalogue." — Forster's  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  Book  Fourth,  §  iv.  Edn.  1876,  vol. 
ii.  p.  365. 

*I  have  searched  the  Eoyal  Academy  Catalogues  from  1835  to  1847  in  vain,  either 
for  the  title  of  the  picture  or  the  verses. ' — R.  H,  S. 

The  picture — of  which  Maclise  painted  the  whole,  not  the  sky  only — is  not  men- 
tiond  in  O'DriscoU's  Memoir  of  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  1871,  and  cannot  have  been 
in  the  Academy.  Browning  wrote  the  stanza  impromptu  on  Forster's  report  of 
Maclise's  subject,  and  without  seeing  the  picture.  When  he  saw  it,  he  thought  it 
deservd  fuller  treatment,  and  accordingly  added  the  rest  of  "  In  a  Gondola"  to  his 
impromptu  stanza. 

The  reader  of  Browning  should  always  bear  in  mind  these  words  of  Ruskin,  in  his 
Elements  of  English  Prosody,  1880,  p.  30  : — 

"The  strength  of  poetry  is  in  its  thought,  not  in  its  form;  and  with  great 
lyrists,  their  music  is  always  secondary,  and  their  substance  of  saying,  primary, — so 
much  so,  that  they  will  even  daringly  and  wilfully  leave  a  syllable  or  two  rough,  or 
even  mean,  and  avoid  a  perfect  rhythm,  or  sweetness,  rather  than  let  the  reader's 
mind  be  drawn  away  to  lean  too  definitely  on  sound.  .  .  p.  31 :  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lower  order  of  singers  cast  themselves  primarily  into  their  song,  and  are 
swept  away  with  it,  (thinking  themselves  often  finer  folks  for  so  losing  their  legs  in 
the  stream,)  and  are  in  the  end  little  concerned  though  there  be  an  extremely 
minute  dash  and  infusion  of  meaning  in  the  jingle,  so  only  that  the  words  come 
tuneably.  .  .p.  32  :  While,  however,  the  entire  family  of  poets  may  thus  be 
divided  into  higher  and  lower  orders, — the  higher  always  subordinating  their  song 
to  their  saying,  and  the  lower  their  saying  to  their  song, — it  is  throughout  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  primal  essence  of  a  poet  is  in  his  being  a  singer,  and  not 
merely  a  man  of  feeling,  judgment,  or  imagination." 

Browning  has  stated  in  the  Epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto,  1.  153-4,  1.  160,  the  subjects 
he  has  chosen  :  "  Man's  thoughts  and  loves  and  hates  ;  "  "  Earth  is  my  vineyard  ;  " 
"Mine  be  Man's  thoughts,  loves,  hates."  He  has  declared  in  his  Forewords  to 
the  Sordello  of  1863,  that  little  else  than  the  development  of  souls  is  worth  study. 
He  belie vs  strongly  in  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  He  asks  every  one, 
in  relation  to  every  pursuit,  "  How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way  ? " 
(Eabbi  ben  Ezra,  st.  viii,  1.  48).  Let  those  whose  ends  are  the  same  as  his,  however 
different  their  belief,  give  the  earnest  study  it  dezerves,  to  his  "  stark  strength,  Meat 
for  a  man"  {Epil.  to  Pacch.,  st.  ii.). 


N.B.  All  Browning's  books  came  out  and  are  in  post  8vo,  except  Pauline  1833, 
in  demy  8vo,  Bells  and  Pomegranates  in  royal  8vo,  double-columns,  and  Dramatis 
Personam,  1864,  and  the  Shelley  Essay,  in  an  8vo  between  post  and  demy  (?). 
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No  one  can  woll  set  to  work  at  a  man's  writinj^a  till  a  li.st  of  thorn  is 
before  him,  ami  he  knows  tlio  onler  of  thoir  pnbli.sliing.  I  have  there- 
fore got  togi'thiT  stimewhat  luistily  the  following  li.st  of  IJrownin;^''8 
Works  for  the  use  of  my  Ivllow-Menihens  of  the  IJrowninj,'  Society. 

Had  I  biH'n  able  to  stay  longer  in  Town,  the  lists  would  liave  con- 
taind  more  details,  and  would  have  been  followd  by  a  note  of  the  chief 
criticisms  on  drowning,  with  short  extracts  from  them.  Some  of  these 
I  had  made,  but  our  Committee  thought  they  sliould  be  comi>leted — so 
far  as  my  time  will  allow — before  any  were  issued.  The  Bruwiihujiana 
are  therefore  koj)t  back  for  a  wliile.^  For  additions  to  the  very 
imperfect  list  <»f  tliera  in  the  Appendix  I  shall  be  grateful. 

In  the  following  pages  *  An  .Vlphabetical  List  of  Browning's  Works  ' 
comes  first,  because,  till  Mr.  George  Smith  will  advise  a  Collected 
Edition  of  Browning's  Works,  we  sha'n't  g(?t  one,  but  we  shall  want  a 
handy  reference  to  the  volume  in  which  any  Poem  we  need  to  look-up 
appeard.  The  number  before  the  name  of  each  poem  shows  where- 
abouts in  Browning's  poetic  life  it  was  written. ^  His  first  Poem, 
Puuluie^  was  publisht  in  183.3  before  he  was  21.  His  First-Period  work 
ended  (I  suppose)  in  1845  with  the  last  of  the  Bella  and  Pomrrjranatcs 
(Xos.  1  to  52).  His  Second  Period  may  include  the  works  of  his 
married  life,  184G — 18G1,  that  is,  Chridnias-Et-e  and  Eader-D(uj^  1850  ; 
the  Shdley  Essay,  1851-2  ;  Men  and  Women,  1855,  &c.  (Nos.  53  to  106). 
Looking  at  the  depth  and  power  of  some  of  the  Dramatis  Persomn, 
1864,  I  proi>oze  to  put  that,  with  Ilerve  JRiel,^  and  his  greatest  work, 
The  Ring  and  the  Book,  1868-9  (Nos.  107—127),  into  liis  Third  Period. 

*  The  'while'  mni/  he  a  long  one,  as  I  see  now  (Aug.  27)  that  tlie  money  wanted 
for  these  old  criticisms  may  perhaps  be  better  si>ent  iu  printing  new  ones  from  our 
Members'  point  of  view. 

*  In  the  Collections  of  the  Poems  and  the  Selections  from  them,  the  numbers 
call  attention  to  the  dilference  of  date  between  poems  put  next  to  one  another.  See 
on  p.  63  in  Rojiwnccs,  (90),  (4),  (07)  .  .   .  (73),  (3),  (70). 

*  Herv^  Jiiel  waa  written  in  1867,  tho  not  publisht  till  1871.     See  p.  65,  below. 
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His  Fourth  Period  I  begin  with  Balausiion  (Xo.  128)  in  1871.^  Long 
may  it  be  before  that  ends !  Unless  indeed  he  will  close  it  now,  and 
begin  a  Fifth  Period  of  mainly  w?i-dramatic  work,  speaking  straight  out 
to  us  in  1882  the  message  of  his  three-score  years  and  ten. 

That  he  has  much  still  to  say  to  the  world  for  its  behoof,  none  of  us 
can  doubt.  And  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  come  to  us  in  poems  of 
the  kind  of  Bahbi  ben  Ezra,  Prospice,  Saul,  Easter-Eve,^  which  have 
lately  cald  forth  to  me  such  witnesses  as  these : 

1.  "I  bow  down  before  Mr.  Browning  because  I  know  that  he  has 
made  me  a  better  woman  than  I  used  to  be.  I  never  read  his  writings 
without  feeling  stronger,  more  earnest,  more  real,  truer  to  my  better  self 
than  I  was  before." 

2.  "  I  daily  admire  him  more  and  more.  He  doesn't  pick  out  the 
difticulties  and  doubts  and  failures  of  life,  and  raise  a  mighty  howl  over 

them,  like  and .    He  has  an  intelligible  theory  of  life,  which, 

not  shirking  the  difficulties,  scatters  them  all  to  the  winds ;  and  not 
blinking  the  faikires,  steps  across  them  and  over  them,  ahead  to  honest, 
healthy  work,  and  eftbrt  and  success.  I  do  like  a  man  who  tells  us  to 
be  cheery  and  trust  and  strive,  and  use  the  light  we  have;  instead  of 
the  men  who  are  always  groaning  over  the  light  they  think  they  ought 
to  have  and  have  not,  and  who  let  all  life  be  hampered  and  paralysed  by 
the  want.  Erowning  has  been  mote  to  me  for  the  last  two  years  than 
all  the  Sermons.  .  .  .     To  me  he  is  everything  that  is  strong  and  out- 

'  The  only  outside  classification  of  Browning's  Poems  that  I've  seen,  is  in  The 
Coiitemjyorary  Revieio  of  Jan.  1867,  p.  11 : — 
*  I.  Poems  dramatic  in  their  structure.     [Instances  :  Paracelsus,  Pippa  Passes,  In 

a  Balcony,  and  the  Plays.] 
*II.  Lyrics  and  Romances,  dramatic  in  character  though  not  in  structure,  and 
dealing  chiefly  with  passions  which  have  man,  as  such,  for  their  object.    [Speci- 
mens :  (58)  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  (37)  The  Englishman  in  Italy, 
(62)  By  the  Fireside,  (12)  My  last  Duchess,  (87)  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,  (82) 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  (93)  The  Guardian  Angel — a  Picture  at  Fano,  (98)  Two  in  the 
Campagna,  (66)  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa,  (63)  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband,  (59) 
A  Woman's  last  Word,  (86)  In  a  Year,  (107)  James  Lee's  Wife,  (9-11)  Cavalier 
Tunes,  (38)  The  Lost  Leader,   (99)  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,  (30)  Sibrandus 
Schafnaburgensis,  (22)  The  Pied  Piper,  (23)  Flight  of  the  Duchess,  (18)  Waring. 
'  III.  Poems  representing  forms,  true  or  false,  healthy  or  morbid,  of  religious  life.' 
[Samples  :  (4)  Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation,  (97)  The  Heretic's  Tragedy, 
(80)  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,  (121)  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium,  (115)  Caliban 
upon  Setebos,  (114)  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  (108)  A  Legend  of  Pomic,  (64)  An 
Epistle  of  Karshish,  (48)  Saul,  (122)  Apparent  Failure,  (113)  Rabbi  ben  Ezra, 
(123)  The  Epilogue  to  Dramatis  Personce,  (53)  Christmas- Eve  and  Easter-Day.] 
But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  classification, — as  many  of  III  might  fairly  be 
claimd  for  II,  and  some  of  II  for  III, — tho  I  do  not  know  the  Poems  well  enough 
to  propose  a  better  scheme.     The  reviewer  says  of  Browning's  own  classification  of 
his  shorter  poems  under  'Lyrics,'  'Romances,"  'Men  and  Women,'  it  "does  not 
seem  to  us  a  very  felicitous  one.     The  Romances  and  Lyrics  might  change  place 
almost  ad  Uhituyn,  and  every  one  of  them  might  legitimately  come  under  the  last 
title,"  Men  and  Women. 

2  Tho  men  like  Mr.  James  Thomson  and  myself  don't  care  for  the  special  Christian 
or  doctrinal  side  of  Browning's  work,  we  can  yet  feel  the  worth  of  his  teaching  as  a 
man  and  thinker,  and  admire  his  imaginative  power,  his  strength  and  subtlety. 
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spoken,  anil  hoaltliy  and  ChrUiian,  without  a  taint  of  **  i^cKHly'wn  " ;  ami 
the  reason  I  like  hU  view  df  lifo  bftUT  thnii  any  oiio  vWh  U,  that  ho 
luin|is  timo  ami  ctoniity  t«>j;»ahiT,  ami  woikn  them  na  a  whoh«,  inMt<'tt«l 
of  fteiwimtiu^  tlio  two  auil  working  tho  lir«t  alono,  wliirh,  if  there  in  an 
Kti'mity,  aa  I  dtnibt  not  Ihoro  in,  viujit  \w  a  niiHUikni  Blarting-point. 
Wliether  man  has  70  yinins  or  "man  hiw  For  Kvrr,"  muHt  nuikn  nu 
entire  (litrcn«noe  in  tho  whole  dodin^  witli  life ;  hut  moHt  rfli^iouH 
people  divide  time  and  eternity  into  two  in  a  manner  that  drowning 
certainly  doesn't." 

Those  writers  know  who  is  right :  llrt)wning,  who  said,  in  1851,  that 
Poets  should  strive  to  sec  things  aa  (lod  sees  them,  mid  U'.W  men  how 
that  is ;  Aniold,  wlio  said,  later,  that  Poetry  is  a  criticism  of  Life ;  or 
Jiuglo,  who  says  that  *  tho  object  of  Poetry  is  to  please  * ;  and,  so  long 
•8  he  gets  his  lines  musiad  and  his  rymea  riglit,  is  ctuitent  to  let 
thought  be  out  of  them  or  in,  base  or  j>(>or,  as  the  whim  takes  him. 

Well,  after  the  Alphabeticid  List  come^  the  Chronolo;;ical  one,  of 
the  Works  in  their  order  of  time.  Its  few  not<js  from  contemporary 
aoaroes  are  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Carson,  diligent  col- 
lectors of  Browning  scrai>s.  Any  sent  to  mo  liereafter  sliall  be  printed 
in  a  Supplement.  The  great  variety  of  browning's  metres  I  am  not 
able  to  describe  proi)erly,  but  the  schemes  of  his  rymes,  and  tho  number 
of  measures  in  his  lines,  I  have  noted.  The  words  *  iambic,'  '  dactylic,' 
&c,  occasionally  include  their  opposites  as  well  as  their  etjuivalents. 
Very  little  collation  of  the  different  texts  of  tlie  Poems  have  I  made.^ 
I^cpriuts  from  storeotype-plates  I  have  not  notist  as  separate  editions. 
The  4  volumes  of  Selecfion^y  and  tho  first  Trial-List  of  Criticisms  on 
Browning,  arc  shunted  into  an  Appendix,  with  tlie  ryme-chaiiged  ^  and 
fresh  lines  in  the  revized  Sonhllo  of  18G3,  IJooks  V  and  VI  of  which 
our  Member,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Carson  of  Dublin  has  kindly  done  for  me. 

As  the  Society  will  have  hardly  any  money  for  printing  Pa^xjis  this 
year,  I  shall  give  it  this  *  Bibliography  '  and  tho  lieprint  of  Browning's 

*  Only  by  rymes,  The  Kin/f,  Porphyria,  Johannes  Agrkola,  The  Boy  and  Angd, 
Safil,  Part  J,  James  Lee,  Gold  Hair,  and  SordcUo.  More  collijtion  is  Tieoded.  A 
writer  says  in  1869  :  "it  would  only  be  necessary  to  take  up  an  early  work  of  tho 
author  and  trace  it  throucrh  the  editions  from  first  to  last,  to  find  that  he  [R.  R.] 
frequently  revises  [see  (7')  The  King,  and  (31)  The  Boy  and  Angel,  V)elow] — touclnng 
out  slight  blemishes,  and  amending  here  and  there  obscure  places.  Nor  does  this 
remark  apply  to  early  works  only  :  it  is  evidently  the  habit  of  the  poet  to  touch  and 
retouch  his  i>oems.  Many  of  the  Men  and  JVohxcn  have  been  very  con.siderably 
altered  since  their  publication  in  1855  ;  and  in  the  Dramatis  Persona:,  publi.shod  in 
1864,  several  imi>ortant  changes  were  made  wlien  a  second  edition  was  pnntcd  the 
same  year  :  last  year  again,  some  of  the  poems  were  altered  and  l>eautifie(I,  and  this 
not  only  in  minor  details— a  section  of  Jamr^  Lees  Wife,  for  instance,  being  greatly 
amplified  and  improved  [see  (107)  Kdow]." — London  Quarterly  Jlerierr,  July  1869, 
vol.  xxxii,  p.  326-7,  note.  The  same  note  says  "a  s<dection  from  Shelley's  poetry, 
announced  by  Messrs.  Moxon  some  years  ago  as  forthcoming  wiih  a  preface  by 
Browning,  has  never  made  its  ap|K;a ranee," 

'  Many  lines,  whose  rj'mes  are  unchanged,  are  altcrd  in  their  earlier  parts. 
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Shelley  Essay.  Will  any  one  else  give  it — or  help  to  give  it — one  or  both 
of  the  next  two  working  issues  that  it  wants,  A  Sahject-Index  to  Brown- 
ing's Works,  and  a  short  Statement  of  the  Story  and  Purpose  of  each  of 
those  Works  %  ^  The  latter  can  stand  over  till  the  Browning  Primer  is 
written,  but  would  be  of  very  great  use  if  it  could  be  prepared  and 
printed  within  three  months.  Till  the  number  of  the  Society's  Members 
is  multiplied  by  ten,  those  of  them  who  can  spare  any  money  will  have 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  care  only  a  guinea  a  year  for  Browning 
or  not ;  and  if  they  feel  they  care  more,  they  should  act  on  their  convic- 
tion. There  is  much  to  be  done  before  all  the  needful  helps  are  provided 
for  the  study  of  this  manliest  and  thoughtfuUest  of  our  modern  English 
poets  whom  we  are  united  to  honour. 

For  help  in  the  present  Bibliography,  I  thank  Mr.  Eichard  Garnett, 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship,^  Miss  E.  H.  Hickey,^  Mr. 
W.  G.  Stone,^  Prof.  Johnson,^  Prof.  Corson,  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,^ 
Mr..Kirkman,  and  other  friends.  My  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Eev. 
T.  W.  Carson  of  Dublin,  for  his  numerous  ana^  and  collating  SordellOy 
Bks.  y  and  VI,  also  to  Mr.  Eichard  Heme  Shepherd,  the  well-known 
Bibliographer  of  Euskin,  Tennyson,  &c.,  for  the  copy  of  Karshook,  the 
notes  on  Pauline,  Herve  Eiel,  the  notice  of  Balaustion,  for  looking  thro 
my  proofs,  and  adding  the  many  Ana  and  bits  of  information  to  which 
"  S  "  is  put.  Above  all  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Eobert 
Browning  himself,  for  answering  such  questions  as  I  felt  free  to  ask  him, 
and  for  his  leave  to  reprint  his  Karshook,  p.  56,  below.  But  it  will  of 
course  be  understood  that  he  is  in  no  way  bound  by  any  statement  or 

opinion  of  mine. 

F.  J.  FUEI^IVALL. 

Castcll  Farm,  BeddgeUrt,  North  Wales,  July  31,  1881 ; 
and  3  St.  George's  Sq.,  N.  W.,  Oct.  1. 

P.S.  The  counting  of  the  lines  of  the  poems  before  1863  has  been 
done  in  the  edition  of  the  Works  in  1863  or  in  that  of  1868.  The 
whole  number  of  Browning's  lines  I  reckon  at  93,323.  Shakspere  has 
unrymed  lines  among  the  couplets  in  his  plays,  as  Browning  has  in  his 
poems. 

^  The  latter,  Mr.  Nettlesliip  has  kindly  undertaken  to  make.    The  former,  1  hope 
to  get  volunteers  and  an  Editor  for,  among  our  Members. 

2  He  has  counted  the  lines  o^  Pauline,  Fifine,  Inn- Album. 

3  She  has  counted  La  Saisiaz,  Croisic,  and  Dramatic  Idyls  i  and  ii,  and  added 
some  metrical  details. 

4  He  has  counted  Pippa  Passes  and  Strafford. 

^  He  has  counted  AristopJianes'  Apology,  Agatnemnon,  and  Hoheiisticl-Schwangau. 
*  He  gave  me  the  Or2iheus  and  Deaf  aiid  Dumb  references. 
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AN   ALPUADETICAL   LIST 
or 

ROBERT    BROWNING'S    WORKS. 

Wmi  TIIKIR  0RDUR-NUMDRR8  AND   DATES  OF  rUHMCATION. 

{**j4,**  **  Jn^*'  *•  J>/'  and  "  Th^"  are  nt>l  rrcX-ond  as  initial  mtnls.  ytn  acuir  accrnt 
to  a  number,  as  151',  mrans  that  its  }hkh\  is  jmrt  of  the  li'ork  1.11.  T/ir  I'm- 
Imim  and  Epihxiue  to  a  situjU  I  fork,  are  t<iXcn  as  ixirt  of  il ;  Uwse  to  a  act 
^httmtf  (W  9ci>araU  xcorks. ) 


A 

ffk  TlUc 

112  Abt  Voglcr       

84  After 

152  Thb  Aoamkmson  of  iEscuvLrs 

T  **  All  Service  ranks  the  same  w  ith  Got!  "  is 
Pippa's  New- Year's  Hymn,  in  (7)  "  Pipiwi 
Passes,"  Works,  1863,  iii.  8,  67. 
180*  Amphibian  (A  Butterfly  at  Sea)  is  the  Prologue 
to  (130)  *  Fifine  at  the  Fair'  

82  Andrea  del  Sarto         

101  Another  Way  of  Love  

63  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband 

122  Apparent  Failure        

154'  Apparitions  (in  'Selections,'  1880,  p.  3)  is  Oie 
Proem  to  the  '  Two  Poets  of  Croisic ' 

145  Appearances 

132  Aristophanes'  Apology,  iTicIiulin/jTnE  Last 

Adventure  of  Balaustion      

17  Artemis  prologuizes  {after,  prologizes) 
136  At  the  Mermaid  

B 

128  Balaustion's  Adventure 

132  Balaustion,  the  last  Advenitire  of  ... 

83  Before 

Bells  and  Pomegranates  : 

7  L  Pippa  Passes    ...  ..         

8  1 1.  King  Victor  and  King  Charles 

9-22    IIL  Dramatic  Lyrics  

23  IV.  The  Return  of  the  Druses     

24  V.  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon       

25  VI.  Colombc's  Birthday 


Date.  Book.                     Pntfc. 

1864  Dram.  Prrs.,             <)7 

18.'')5  Men  d:  Ji^omc.i,  i\.     19 
1877 


1872 

1855 

Mc7i  (k  )Fomen,  ii. 

1 

1855 

Men  cfc  Jromcn,  ii. 

220 

18.15 

Men  Jc  jromcn,  i. 

81 

1864 

Dram.  Pers., 

239 

1876 

Pacchiarotto, 

10 

1875 

1842 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 

1876 

PaccJiiaroito, 

47 

1871 

1875    Aristophanes'  Apol. 
1855     Mend:  Women,  ii.     15 

1841 
1842 
1542 
1843 
1843 
1.^44 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    BROWNINGS    WORKS. 


B — D. 


No.  Title. 

34-50     VII.   Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics    ... 
51,52    VIII.  Luria,  and  A  Soul's  Tragedy 
105  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom 
143  Bifurcation 

80  Bishop  Blougrani's  Apology 

32  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's 
{first,  The  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's,  q.  v.) 

.24  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  

11  "Boot  and  Saddle:"  cald  before,  "My  Wife 
Gertrude"  (Cavalier  Tunes,  III) 

31  The  Boy  and  the  Angel  (6  fresh  stanzas  for  1 
old,  are  in  Bells,  VII)        

62  By  the  Fireside  

110  Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours ;  Dis  aliter  Visum,  or. 


Date.  Book.  Page. 

1845 

1845 

1856  Keepsake,  16 

1876  Faxchiarotto,  19 

1855  Men  &  Women,  i.  205 

1845  Hood's  Mag.,  \\\.  237 

1843  Bells  &  Pom.,  N. 

1842  Bells  &  Pom.,  III. 

1844  HoodJs  Mag.,  ii.  140 
1855  Men  cb  Women,  i.  63 
1864  Dram.  Pers.,  47 


115  Caliban  upon  Setebos,  or  Natural  Theology  in 

the  Island 

14  Camp  and  Cloister :    I.  Camp  (French),  cald 

later,  "  Incident  of  the  French  Camp  "   ... 
9-11  Cavalier  Tunes  :  I.  Marching  Along  ;  II.  Kent- 
ish Sir  Byng  ;  III.  My  Wife  Gertrude  {cald 
Za^e?*,  "  Boot  and  Saddle  ") 
149  Cenciaja 

: -70  <*  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came  " 
53  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day 
27  Claret  (Claret  and  Tokay,  I) ;  after,  cald  "Na 
tionality  in  Drinks,"  I 

94  Cleon 

164  Clive     

15  Cloister  (Spanish)  j  later,   "Soliloquy  of  the 

Spanish  Cloister"    ... 

25  Colombe's  Birthday  

43  The  Confessional         

116  Confessions 

13  Count  Gismond. — Aix  in  Provence,     {before, 
Italy  and  France,  II) 

20  Cristina  :  (Queen- Worship,  II)         

154  Cyoisic,  the  Two  Poets  of      ...         


1864     Dram.  Pers.,  123 

1842    Bells  db  Pom.,  Ul. 


1842  Bells  S  Pom.,  in. 

1876  Pacchiarotto,            162 

1855  Men  d;  Women,  i.    134 
1850 

1844  Hood's  Mag.,  i.        525 

1855  Mendi  Women,  ii.  171 

1880  Dram.  Idyls,  II.         9 

1842  BelUd:Pom.,U\. 

1844  Bells  d:  Pom.,  yi. 

1845  Bells  d;  Pom.,  VII.    11 
1864  Dram.  Pers.,           139 

1842  Bells  ds  Pom.,  III. 

1842  Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 

1878  La  Saisiaz,                87 


125  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Woolner's  statue-group)  ... 

114  A  Death  in  the  Desert 
89  "DeGustibus" 

110  Dis  aliter  Visum  ;  or,  Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours 

167  Doctor  —         

Dramatic  Idyls  [First  Series] :  ISTos.  156-160 
Dramatic  Idyls,  Second  Series:  Nos.  161-168 

Dramatic  Lyrics:  Nos.  9  to  22 

Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics  :  Nos.  34-50 
Dramatis  Persons:  Nos.  107  to  123 


1868 

Poet.  Works,  vi. 

151 

1864 

Dram.  Pers., 

91 

1855 

Men  ds  Women,  ii. 

147 

1864 

Dram.  Pers., 

47 

1880 

Dram.  Idyls,  II. 

113 

1879 

1880 

1842 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 

1845 

Bells  d:  Pom..,  VIJ. 

1864 

ALPIIAIIKTICAL    I.I8T    o¥    IIIIOWXIXO  H    WOHKX        K— O. 
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K 

44  Earth  II  immurUliUos  

163  Bchetlo*  

(EluaU'th  lUrratt  Browning:  •rv»  (104)  One 
Wonl  More;  (118)  Pro«picp;  (r2rt)Tho  KinK 
iiuJ  the  lUwk,  I.  1S9M416,  "O  lyric  Ixivo", 
and  Bk.  ir  cml ;  (128)IUl«UHtion')t  A<lvcnturp, 
p.  iv,  1«8  ;  (130)  Trol.  und  Kpiloptic  to  Kifino, 
t  and  the  wife,  §  38  ;  (134)  Pml.  to  Pacrliia- 
rotto,  p.  2,  and  (151)  Kpilo^ic  to  it.) 
87  RiikI**'!^  iu  Itftly  ;  lalrr,  "The  Kn^li.shman  in 
lUly"  

153  Rpilogae :  First,  Second,  and  Third  Sik-aIcm-s 
151   Epilogue  to  *  Pat'chinrotto,'  Ac.     "The  jKU'ts 

pour  us  wine"  (tiuotod  fmm  E.  B.  HrowninK) 
IM  Epilogue  to  DrauL-^tic  Idyls,  II.     "Touch  him 

ne'er  »o  lightly  " 
64  An  Kpi.stle  concerning  the  strange  Medical  Kx- 
periencc  of  KarshLsh,  the  Arab  Physician 

154  Euridice  toOrjdiens.    A  Pictun?  l»y  Ix'ighton  (m 

Works  1868):  Jirst  "Orpheus  and  Euridic^" 
128  Euripides,   a   Tran8cnj)t  from    [his  Alkcstia] : 

"  B.ilaustion's  Adventure  "  

132  Euripides,  a  Transcript  from  piis  Ileraklrs  Mni- 

nouienos] :  'The  last  Adventure  of  Balaustion' 

155  Euripides  :  2  stanzas  from  his  HippohjUus  eng- 

lisht :  "  Oh  Ix)ve,  Love  " 

67  Evelyn  Hope 

F 

119  A  Face  

141  Fears  and  Scruples      

130    FiFISE   AT  THE   FaIR  

150  Filippo  Baldinucci  on  the  Privilege  of  Burial 
33a  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess.    Part  I.    9  sections 
33d  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess.    (Part  I  and)  Part 

II,  k  10-19 

29  The  Flower's  Name  (Garden -Fancies,  I)      ... 

148  A  Forgiveness  

60  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  

13  France  (Italy  and  France,  II)  ;  later,  "Count 

Gismond" 

France  and  Spain:   see  (26)  The  Laboratory, 
and  (43)  The  CJonfessional  

G 

29  Garden  -  Fancies  :     1.    The    Flower's    Name  ; 

30  2.  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis     

15  Garden-Fancies     3.  in  "Works,   1863,   is  'Soli- 
loquy of  the  Spanish  Cloister.' 

10  Give  a  Rouse  (Cavalier  Tunes,  II) 


|>4U.  lt.Ak.  VAIi». 

1845  JUIU^  Pom.,   VII.  I'.i 
1880  iJnnn.  Idyh,   1 1.     1 


1815 
1864 

1S76 

lf^80 

IS.'i.'i 

1864 

1871 

1875 

1879 
1855 


1864 
1876 
1872 
1876 
1845 

1845 

1814 
1876 
1855 

1842 


lirlhA  Pom.,\\\.      5 
Drttm.  Pern.,  245 


P'iccJii/iruffo, 


223 


Afni  ,i-  ffomen,  i.  00 
Iloynl  .icad.  C(Uul ,  1 3 

Aristoj)h.  Ajwi,       200 

Mahoffijs  Euripu.L  ,116 
Men  <£'  irotncn,  i.      19 

Dram.  Pcrs.,  116 

PacdiUirotlo,  83 

Pacchiarofto,  184 

Hood's  Ma/jf.,  iii.      313 

Bdlsd:  Pom.,  VII.  13 
HooiVs  Mng. ,  ii.  45 
Pacchiarotto,  131 

Men  db  Women,  i.      35 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  IIL 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  VII.    11 


1844     Hood's  3f(ig.,  n.         45 


1842    Bells  d-  Pom.,  III. 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    BROWNING  S    WORKS.       G — I. 


No.  Title. 

7'  "Give  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me"  is 
Pippa's  song  in  (7)  "Pippa  Passes,"  Works, 
1863,  iii.  36. 

50  The  Glove        

108  Gold  Hair :    a  Legend  of  Pornic  (has  3  fresh 

stanzas  in  Poe^.  Works,  1868,  vi.  62-9)  ... 
153' "Good   to  forgive,"    '  Pisgah-Sights,'   III,   in 
Selections,  1880,  is  the  Proem  to  '  La  Saisiaz.' 
99  A  Grammarian's  Funeral 
93  The  Guardian -Angel :  a  Picture  at  Fano     ... 

H 

158  Halbert  and  Hob         

2'  "Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds  and  stripes"  is  the 
2nd  song  in  (2)  "Paracelsus,"  IV.  191-206  ; 
Works,  1863,  iii.  101. 
133'  Herakles  :  the  last  Adventure  of  Balaustion. 
Part  of  *'  Aristophanes'  Apology '' 
41  "Here's  to  Nelson's  Memory"  ('Beer:'  see 
*  Home-Thoughts  from  Abroad '). 

97  The  Heretic's  Tragedy  

127  HerveRiel        

129    HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU,  PrINCE 

92  Holy-Cross  Day  

40-2  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad  :  I.  Oh  to  be  in 
England.  II.  Here's  to  Nelson's  Memory 
{later,  "  Nationality  in  Drinks,"  III,  Beer). 

III.  Nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent         

136  House 

130'  The  Householder,  is  the  Epilogue  to  "  Fifine  at 

the  Fair"      ...         

76  How  it  strikes  a  Contemporary         

34  "  How  they  brought  the  good  News  from  Ghent 
toAix"        


Book. 


Page. 


1845 

Bells  db  Pom.,  YU. 

.    23 

1864 

Dram.  Vers,, 

27 

1855 

Men  &  Women,  ii. 

210 

1855 

Men  &  Women,  ii. 

167 

1879    Dram.  Idyls^ 


1875 


45 


1855  Men  <fc  Women,  ii.  198 

1871  Cornh.  Mag.  1871,  257 

1871 

1855  Men  d:  Women,  ii.  158 


1845  Bells  <&  Pom.,  Nil.     8 

1876  Pacchiarotto,              60 

1872 

1855  Men  <fc  Women,  i.    177 

1845  Bells  &  Pom. ,  Nil.     3 


7'  "  I  am  a  painter  who  cannot  paint "  is  Lut- 

wyche's  speech  in  "  Pippa  Passes,"  II ;  Works, 

1863,  iii.  33-5. 

88  In  a  Balcony  (in  3  Parts) 

16  In  a  Gondola     ..         

86  In  a  Year         

14  Incident  of  the  French  Camp ;  before,  "Camp 

and  Cloister,"  I. 

133  The  Inn  Album       

85  In  three  Days 

68  Instans  Tyrannus        

54  Introductory  Essay  to  [25  Spurious]  "Letters 

of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  "  

12  Italy  and  France.     I.    Italy  {later,  "  My  last 

Duchess —Ferrara  ") 


1855  Men  &  Women,  ii.     49 

1842  Bells  <i:  Pom.,  III. 

1855  Men  d;  Wo7nen,  ii.     24 

1842  Bells  (Ss  Pom.,  III. 

1875 

1855  Men  &  Women,  ii.    21 

1855  Men  dh  Women,  i.    123 

1852 

1842  Bells  &  Pom.,  III. 


ALPOABSnOAL  U8T  OF   BROWNINO  8   WORKS.      I — K. 


S9 


M  luly  in  EugUaU  ;  <|A*^, 

Uiid"  

1S9  Iwkn  Irinoritch 


TIm  IuUao  in  Eng- 


thU,  Book.  i*u«. 

1845    IlrlUAPotfi,,y\l,     i 
1879     />ram,  /rfy(«,  I.         67 


107  JaniM  liM  :  in  18M  m/il  **  JanMt  Lee'a  Wife," 

with  3  fWfth  Moliona  :  »•  pw  64  hers      ...        1884 
4  JohanBM  A^riooU  {faUfr :  JohannM  AgriooU  in 

MadiUtion) 1836 


Dram.  Pert.,  8 

Monthly  JUjxmt.,  x.  45 


64  Kanhtsh,  tho  Anb  PhjTHiciAn,  an  Epistlo  con- 
cerning his  strange  Experiences  (of  Lasarua) 

105  Karahook's  Wisdom  :  sm  Ikn  

10  **Keatiah  Sir  Byng"  (Cavalier  Tunes,  II) 
TThe  King:  "A  King  HtcU  long  ago"  vi/idr, 
laUr^  Pippa's  song  in  (7)  "  Pippa  Passes," 

III.  i;   Works,  1863,  iii.  49         

.8  Ki!fo  Victor  akd  Kino  Charles 


1855  Mend:  Women,  i.      90 

1856  AWjvtaXr,  16 
1842    JiclUd:  rom.,U\. 


1835    Monthly  Rtpoa.,  ix.  707 
1842     BelU  «t  Pom.,  II. 


153  La  Saisiaz  [k  154]  The  Two  Poets  op  Croisio 

S6  The  Laboratory  ( A  ncicn  E/gimc)      

77  The  Last  Ride  together  

64  (Lasaras   after  his   Resurrecting':    se^   'An 

Epistle  *  or  *  Karshish ') 
75  Life  in  a  Love 
72  A  light  Woman         

120  A  Likeness       

2*  **  Lost,  lost!  yet  come,"  is  Song  1  in  (2)  "Para- 
celsus," II.  297-339  ;   Works,  1863,  iii.  42. 

S8  The  Lost  Leader  

89  The  Lost  Mistress       

55  Lore  among  the  Ruins  ...         ...   -     ... 

74  Lore  in  a  Life 

56  A  Lovers' Quarrel       

51  LURIA 

M 

4,  8  Madhouse  Cells  (1.  Johannes  Agricola  ;  2.  Per- 
phyria's  Lover,  q.  v.     Belh,  1842). 

148  Magical  Nature  

9  "Marching  Along"  (Cavalier  Tunes,  I) 

156  Martin  Relph 

79  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha  

106  May  and  Death  

46  Meeting  at  Night  (1863  :  in  1845,  "  Night ") 
81  Memorabilia  (on  seeing  Shelley) 

Mes  AND  Women  :   Nos.  55  to  104 

65  Mesmerism 

104  Misconceptions 

121  Mpstelr  Sludge  the  Medium  

47  Morning  (:  in  1863,  "Parting  at  Morning") 

BROWNING,    2. 


1878 
1844 
1855 

1855 
1855 
1855 
1864 


1845 
1845 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1845 


HoocCs  Mag.,  i. 
Men  «t-  Wouien,  L 


513 

184 


Men  d:  Women,  i.  90 

Men  dc  Women,  i.  175 

Men  d:  Women,  i.  151 

Dram.  Pers.,  165 


Bells  d'  Po7n.,YU.  8 
Bells  d:  Pom.,  Yll.  8 
Men  dc  Women,  i.  1 
Men  d'  Women,  i.  173 
Men  d:  Women,  i.  17 
Bells  d- Pom.,  VI H.    1 


1876 

Pacchiarotlo, 

90 

1842 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 

1879 

Dram.  Idyls,  I. 

1 

1855 

Men  d'  Women,  i. 

194 

1857 

Keepsake, 

164 

1845 

Bells  d-  Pom.,  VII 

.    20 

1855 

Men  d-  Women,  i. 

259 

1855 

1855 

Men  d-  Women,  i. 

107 

1855 

Men  d:  Women,  ii. 

227 

1864 

Dram.  Pers., 

171 

1845 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  VII. 
D 

,    20 

34 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    BROWXING's    WORKS.       M — P. 


No.  Title. 

165  Muleykeh         

12  My  last  Duchess — Ferrara  {before,   Italy  and 

France.     I.  Italy) 

67  My  Star  

11  My  Wife  Gertrude  (Cavalier  Tunes,  III :  later, 
"  Boot  and  Saddle  ")  

N 
Nationality  in  Drinks  :  see  (27)  Claret,  (28)  To- 
kay, (41)  'Here's  to  Nelson's  Memory.' 

142  Natural  Magic  

115  Natural  Theology  in  the  Island  ;    Caliban  on 

Setebos,  or,  

45  "Nay  but  you  who  do  not  love  her :  "  Song 

161  Ned  Bratts       

46,  47  Night  and  Morning.     I.    Night  (in  1863, 
"  Meeting  at  Night ") ;  II.  Morning  (in  1863, 
"Parting  at  Morning")     ... 
42  "Nobly  [nobly  1863]  Cape  St.  Vincent"  (Home- 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  III ;  later,  II) 
145  Numpholeptos  ...         


Date.  Book.  P-ige. 

1880  Dram.  Idyls,  II.       43 

1842  Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 

1855  Men  ds  Women,  i.    122 

1842  Bells  d:  Tom.,  III. 


1876    Pacchiarotto, 


1845 
1876 


88 


1864    Dram.  Pers.,  123 

1845    Bells  &  Pom.,  VII.    19 
1879    Dram.  Idyls,  I.       107 


1845    Bells  dc  Pom.,  VII.   20 


Bells  ds  Pom.,  Nil,     8 
Paechiarotto,  95 


135  Of  Paechiarotto,  and  how  he  worked  in  Distemper 
155  "Oh  Love,  Love":   2  stanzas  of  Euripides' 

Hippolytus  englisht  

40  "Oh  to  be  in  England"  (Home-Thoughts from 
Abroad,  I)    ... 

87  Old  Pictures  in  Florence        

100  One  Way  of  Love  {cald  *  Song '  in  Selections, 

1865,  p.  87)  

104  One  Word  more  (to  E.  B.  B.)  

124  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (Lines  for  Leighton's  pic- 
ture thus  cald) :  after,  'Eurydice  to  Orpheus' 
2'  "  Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went "  is  the  3rd 
Song  in  (2)  "Paracelsus,"  Part  IV.  451-523  ; 
Worlcs,  1863,  iii.  110-113. 
7'  "Overhead  the  tree-tops  meet"  is  Song  4  in 
"Pippa  Passes,"  IV  ;   Works,  1863,  iii.  62. 


1876 

1879 

1845 
1855 

1855 
1855 


MaTiaffy^sEuripid.,  116 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  Yll.      8 
Men  dc  Women,  ii.    30 

Men  ds  Women,  ii.  218 
Men  ds  Women,  ii.  229 


1864    K  Academy  Catal.,  13 


Pacchiarotto,    and   how  he 

WORKED    IN 

Distemper  :  Nos.  134-151  {see 

Of) 

... 

1876 

168  Pan  and  Luna             

... 

1880 

Dram.  Idyls,  II. 

137 

2  Paracelsus     

... 

... 

1835 

47  Parting  at  Morning,  1863  (in  1845, 

"Morn- 

ing,"  II  of  "Night  and  Morning") 

... 

1845 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  VIL 

20 

78  The  Patriot      

... 

... 

1855 

Men  ds  Women,  i. 

191 

1  Pauline          

... 

... 

1833 

157  Pheidippides 

... 

... 

1879 

Dram.  Idyls,  I. 

27 

35  Pictor  Ignotus.     Florence,  15— 

... 

... 

1845 

Bells  d:  Pom.,  VIL 

4 

22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Ilamelin   ... 

... 

... 

1842 

Bells  d'  Pom.,  III. 
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l«ii{  I'lciro  of  Abdno 

7  I'liTA  Taiwrh  

40-1  ri«irih  Si«hU,  1,  2 

153'  rUgnh-Si^htj*.  S,  in  SfU<fions,  1880,  p.  3ft0,  u 
•CJood  to  forjjiro,'  th««  rroriii  to  '  I  a  S*ii«i«x.' 
PuDiii :  Noii.  2  to  50  (lew  •onie  :  wo  p.  79) 
roKTiCAL  WoR&a,  1863,  3  roU.  (aoe  p.  57-9) 
roKTiCAL  WoRKH,  1868,  6  Toli.  (aoc  p.  62-4) 
151  "Tho  po«U  pour  as  wiue."     Epilogtic 

96  Popularity        

108  Pornic:  GoM  Hair,  a  Lcgomi  of,      

3  Porphyri*  (/<i/<rr,  '•  Porj^hyria's  I/over")     ... 
69  A  IVotty  WoniRn        

129  PmXCK    HoHKNSTIEL-ScHWANnAlT.      Siiviour 

of  Society 

184  Prologtie  to   "  Pacchiarotto,"   &c.,    calld    "A 

Wall"  in  •Solectiona,'  1880  

162  Proem  to  "Dramatic  Idyls."     Second  Sorie.% 

*You  are  sick*         

118  Prospioe  

91  Protua 


VW:            VUmk.  |*ac«. 

IHMO  Drttm.  Idffh,  II.  Gl 

INII  HelhA  Pom.,  I. 

1876  /ViA-A  iVi  rotto,  7  5 


1849 


IWchiaroUo,  223 

Men  A  Women,  ii.  193 
Dntm.  /'rr.s.,  27 

Mouth  t If  JiejfosU.,  X.  83 
Mm  ,t  n'omrn,  i,    128 


1876 
1855 
1864 
1836 
1 85r. 

1871 

1876 


1880 

1864     Dram.  Pers.,  149 

1855     Men  <t-  jrornen,  ii.  154 


19-20  Queen-Worship.     I.  Rudel  ;  II.  Criijtina  1842     Bclhd:  Pom.,  III. 

Dram.  Pcrs.,  77 


R 


113  Rabbi  ben-Ezra  1864 

131  Red  Cotton  Nioht-Cap  Coum'RY,  or  Turf 

and  Towers 1873 

71  Respectability  1855 

23  Thb  Return  of  tue  Druses        1843 

126  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  4  vols:  i  <fe  ii  in 

1868;  iii  &  iv  in  1869        1868 

19  Rudel  &  "  ['  to,  in  1840]  the  Lady  of  Trii>oli  1842 


Men  d:  Women,  \.    149 
Bells  it  Pom.,  IV. 


Bells  Jc  Pom.,  III. 


114  (St.  John's  Death  in  the  Desert  isee'A  Death.') 

147  St  Martin's  Summer 

153  La  Saisi.vz  [k  154]  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic 

48a  Saul,  Part  I,  §  1-9     

48*      „     Part  II,  §  10-19  (with  Part  I) 

•  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 

Browning  [by  J.  Forster  and  B.  W.  Procter] 

•A    Selection    from    the    Works    of    Robert 

Browning      

•  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Roljert 

Browning  [First  Series] 

•  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Rol>ert 
Browning  [Second  Series] 

66  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa         

•  For  the  Contents  of  these  Selrdions,  see  Api>endi.x,  pp.  73-80,  below. 


1876 

Pacchiarotto,             108 

1878 

1845 

Bells  ,i' Pom.,  VII.    21 

1855 

Men  cfc  Women,  ii.  Ill 

1863 

1865 

1872 

1880 

1855 

Men  A:  Women,  l    117 
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No.  Title. 

(Shakspere :   see  *At  the  Mermaid,'  'House,* 

St.  10;  Sludge.) 
(Shelley :   see  Pauline,  Sordello,  Introductory 
Essay,  Memorabilia,  Cenciaja.) 

138  Shop      

30  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis  (Garden-Fancies,  2) 

121  Sludge,  Mr.,  the  Medium      

15  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  {before^  Camp 

and  Cloister,  II) 
45  Song  :  "  Nay  but  you  who  do  not  love  her  " 
100  Song.     ("One  Way  of  Love,"  Men  dc  Women, 
ii.  213,  is  cald  'Song'  in  Selections,  1865, 
p.  87.) 

6  Sordello        

52  A  Soul's  Tragedy 

73  The  Statue  and  the  Bust       ...         

5  Strafford      


Date. 


Book. 


Page. 


1876  Pacchiarotto,  64 

1844  Hood's  Mag.,  \\.        46 
1864  Dra7n.  Ters.^  171 

1842  Bells  d;  Pmn.,  III. 

1845  Bells  &  Pom.,  YII.    19 


1840 

1845    Bells  d:  Pom.,  N111.2Z 

1855    Men  Jb  Women,  i.   156 

1837 


21  Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr 
2'  "Thus  the  Mayne  glideth"  is  the  4th  Song  in 
(2)  "Paracelsus,"  Part  V.  419-447  ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  135-6,  Works,  1863. 

49  Time's  Revenges  ...         

61  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's 

28  Tokay  (Claret  and  Tokay,  II ;  after,  Nation- 
ality in  Drinks,  II)  

32  The  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  (Rome,  15—) ;  after, 
*  *  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  " 

111  Too  Late  

169  "  Touch  him  ne'er  so  lightly  "  

102  Transcendentalism      

160  Tray      

95  The  Twins        

98  Two  in  the  Campagna 

154  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisio         


1842    Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 


1845    Bells  d;  Pom.,  VII.    22 
1855     Men  d:  Wornen,  i. '    56 


1844 

Hood's  Mag.,  i. 

525 

1845 

Hood's  Mag.,  iii. 

237 

1864 

Dram.  Pers., 

57 

1880 

Dram.  Idyls,  II. 

149 

1855 

Men  d:  Women,  ii. 

223 

1879 

Dram.  Idyls, 

101 

1855 

Men  d:  Women,  ii. 

190 

1855 

Men  da  Worrien,  ii. 

205 

1878 

La  Saisiaz, 

87 

58  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City     

W 
134  A  "Wall  {is  the  Prologue  to  "Pacchiarotto,"  &c.) 
18  Waring  

59  A  Woman's  last  Word  

90  Women  and  Roses      

109  The  Worst  of  it  


1855  Men  d:  Women,  i.      23 

1876 

1842  Bells  d:  Pom.,  III. 

1855  Men  d:  Women,  i.      31 

1855  Men  d;  Women,  ii.  150 

1864  Dram.  Pers.,  37 


7'  "The  Year's  at  the  spring 
Song  in   (7)    "Pippa 
1863,  iii.  18. 

162  "You  are  sick" 

118  Youth  and  Art 


is  Pippa's  first 
I ;     Works, 


1880    Dram.  Idyls,  IL       vii 
1864    Dram.  Pers.,  153 
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A   LIST  OF 

ROBERT     BROWNING'S     WORKS 

IN   TUB  OIIDRR  OF  Tllfcttl   ITDLICATION. 

"Of  All  lirinx  pooU,  wc  aro  doaling  with  Uio  profoundcnt  thinker." 

136S.    Ju.  T.  Nottloship.    lutrod.  to  B—ajft  on  Hob  rt  Bmwntnffi  Poelty,  p.  11. 

[nrowuttig  was  bom  at  Cainhcrwell  on  May  7,  1812,  went  to  the  llcv.  Tho«.  Rcndy's 
school  at  Pcckham  till  he  was  near  14,  then  ha«i  a  urivate  tutor  at  home,  and  at- 
•ome  lectures  at  the  London  University,  now  University  College,  London.] 


1833.    PAULnre ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Confession. 

1  Plus  ne  suis  ce  que  j'ni  etc, 

Et  ne  le  s^aurois  jamais  etre. — Makot. 

London  :  Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit  Street.    1833.    p.  1-71. 

Poem  dated,  at  end,  p.  71,  'Richmond,  Octolx-r  22,   1832.' 

Extract  from  H.  Cor.  Agn'ppa,   De  Occult.  Phil,   given  as 

Forewords,  dated  Londoiiy  January ^  1833.    V.  A.  XX.    Blank 

verse.     1030  lines.     (See  noto  1,  p.  40-1,  below.)     Reprinted 

for  the  first  time  in  vol.  i.  of  the  G-vol.  edition  of  the  Poetical 

WorkSj  1868,  with  the  following  Forewords  : 

"The  poems  that  follow  are  printed  [more  or  less]  in  tho 
onier  of  their  public^Uion.  The  first  piece  in  the  series 
{Pauline]  I  acknowledge  and  retain  with  extreme  repugnance, 
indeed  purely  of  nece-ssity ;  for  not  long  ago  I  inspected  one, 
and  am  certified  of  tlie  existence  of  other  transcripts,  intended 
sooner  or  later  to  be  published  abroad  :  by  forestalling  these, 
I  can  at  least  correct  some  misprints  (no  syllable  is  changed) 
and  introduce  a  boyish  work  by  an  exculpatory  word.  The 
thing  was  my  earliest  attempt  at  *  poetry  always  dramatic 
in  princii)le,  and  so  many  utterances  of  so  many  imaginary 
persons,  not  mine,'  which  I  have  since  written  according  to  a 
scheme  less  extravagant,  and  scale  less  impracticable,  than 
were  ventured  upon  in  this  crude  preliminary  sketch — a  sketch 
that,  on  reviewal,  appears  not  altogether  wide  of  some  hint  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  that  particular  dramatifi  iwrsona 
it  would  fain  have  reproduced  :  good  draughtmanship,  how- 
ever, and  right  handling  were  far  beyond  the  artist  at  tliut 
time.  R.  B. 

London,  December  25,  1867.' 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  writes : — '  On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy 
of  the  original  edition  of  PciuHtu,  formerly  in  my  possession, 
was  the  following  note  in  the  author's  handwriting  : — 

^^  Pauline — written  in  pm-suance  of  a  foolish  plan  I  forget, 
"  or  have  no  wish  to  remember ;  involving  the  assumption  of 
"  several  distinct  characters  :  the  world  was  never  to  guess  that 
"  such  an  opera,  such  a  comedy,  such  a  speech  proceeded  from 
"  the  same  notable  person.  Mr.  Y.  A.  (see  page  second)  was 
**  Poet  of  the  party,  and  predestined  to  cut  no  inconsiderable 
"  figure.  '  Only  this  crab '  (I  find  set  down  in  my  copy) 
"  '  remains  of  the  shapely  Tree  of  Life  in  my  fools'  Paradise.' 

"(I  cannot  muster  resolution  to  deal  with  the  printers' 
''blunders  after  the  American  fashion,  and  bid  people  'for 
"jocularity  "  read  "  synthesis  "  '  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.) 
"Dec.  14,  1838."' 

[In  1834,  Browning  spent  some  time  in  Eussia.] 
1835.    Paracelsus.     By  Robert  Browning.     London.     Published  by 
2  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  mdcccxxxv.  p.  i-xi,  1-216, 

post  8vo.  *  Inscribed  to  the  Comte  A.  de  Ripart-Monclar.' 
Blank  verse  and  songs,  4152  lines.^  Time  1507-1541.  In 
5  Parts.  I.  Paracelsus  aspires,  1507,  p.  1-41  ;  II.  Paracelsus 
attains,  1521,  p.  42-71  ;  III.  Paracelsus,  1526,  p.  72-123  ;  IV. 
Paracelsus  aspires,  1528,  p.  124-156;  V.  Paracelsus  attains, 
1541,  p.  157-200.  :N"ote  201-216.  Songs,  mainly  4-measure  : 
1.  "Lost,  lost!  yet  come,"  IL  297-339,  iii.  42,  ed.  1863;  2. 
"  Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds  and  stripes  "  (2  stanzas  of  8  four- 
measure  lines  each,  ahahhccc),  IV.  191-206,  iii.  101  ;  3.  "  Over 
the  sea  our  galleys  went,"  IV.  451-523,  iii.  110-113;  4. 
"Thus  the  Mayne  glideth,"  V.  419-447,  in  couplets,  iii.  135. 
Forewords  :  not  reprinted  : — 

/      "I  am  anxious  that  the  reader  should  not,  at  the  very 
outset, — mistaking  my  performance  for  one  of  a  class  with 
which  it  has  nothing  in  common, — ^judge  it  by  principles  on 
which  it  has  never  been  moulded,  and  subject  it  to  a  standard 
to  which  it  was  never  meant  to  conform.     I  therefore  antici- 
pate his  discovery,  that  it  is  an  attempt,  probably  more  novel 
1  than  happy,  to  reverse  the  method  usually  adopted  by  writers 
/  whose  aim  it  is  to  set  forth  any  phenomenon  of  the  mind  or 
\  the  passions,  by  the  operation  of  persons  and  events ;    and 
I  that,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  an  external  machinery  of 
I  incidents  to  create  and  evolve  the  crisis  I  desire  to  produce,  I 
have  ventured  to  display  somewhat  minutely  the  mood  itself 
\  in  its  rise  and  progress,  and  have  sufi'ered  the  agency  by  w^hich 

^  Part  I,  832  lines ;  TI,  661  ;  III,  1055  ;  IV,  695 ;  V,  909  :  in  all,  4152  Uncs. 
The  lines  are  counted  from  the  Works,  1863. 
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it  is  influoncod  ami  doU^rmincHl,  to  be  f^nomlly  (liNcnnuhlu  in 
ita  cirtvU  aloiu%  niul  nubunliiuite  thnxt^liotit,  if  not  ulUip'thcr 
cxriuileil :  and  tiiia  for  «  n*aAun.  1  hiivo  rn<l<*uv«>(m<l  ^l  wriU) 
A  poenf,  not  a  dmnm  :  tho  cnnond  of  ihn  «lnimn  iin*  m*  11  kimwri, 
anil  I  cnnniit  hut  think  thnt,  iniiMUUK  )i  ah  t]u>y  havn  iiiui)<*«liiit4> 
r^^rtl  to  ^tagl!  rvpn^juMitation,  tin;  |M>culiar  ndvdnta^rH  lliry 
hold  ont  arc  rt-ally  such,  only  so  lonj^  an  tho  purpow  fur  wliicii 
thoy  wrro  at  lirst  in«titut<Hl  ia  kept  in  view.  I  do  not  vt-ry 
wtdl  uudorstanil  what  i»  oulhvl  a  Dramatic  r»K'ni,  wlnTcin  all 
those  ivstriclions  only  auhniittt'd  to  on  account  of  coni|><Mi- 
aating  giK^l  in  tlio  orij^inal  scIumuc  are  scrupulously  rctiiin«Ml, 
as  though  for  some  sjK'cial  titnosa  in  tliemsolvos, — and  all  \u'.\v 
facilitii*^  phuHHl  at  an  autjjor's  dispowU  by  ilu'  vchich'  he  selects, 
as  pertinaciously  rejecU'dJ  It  is  ct^rtain,  however,  that  a  work 
like  mine  dojHMuls  more  luimediati'ly  on  the  int«;lligcuco  au«l 
8ynil>athy  of  tho  n»4ider  for  its  success  ; — indeed,  were  my 
scenes  sUirs.  it  must  be  his  co-oiwniting  fancy  whidi,  supply- 
ing all  chasms,  shall  connect  tlie  scattered  liglits  into  one  con- 
stellation— a  Lyre  or  a  Crown.  I  tnist  for  his  indulgence 
towanls  a  poem  whicdi  had  not  been  imagine*!  six  months  ago  ; 
and  that  even  should  he  think  slightingly  of  the  present  (an 
experiment  I  am  in  no  case  likely  to  repeat)  he  will  not  be 
prejudiced  against  other  productions  which  may  follow  in  a 
more  jv^pular,  and  i>erhaps  less  difficult  form.  -^".  . 
15th  March,  1835." 

[Parao'hus^  is  the  1st  piece  in  Poems,  2  vols,  1849;  and 
in  voL  iiL  of  Poetical  Works,  3  vols,  18G3;  tho  2nd  piece  in 
vol.  i  of  Poetical  Worhs,  G  vols,  18G8  (p.  43-205).] 

1835.  The  King:  "  A  king  lived  long  ago."  54  iambic  lines  in  fours 
T  (ahah,  nhhi,  and  anna),  coui)lets,  3  singles,  and  a  five.      As 

(ivally  3)  this  Poem  was  in  1841  made  Tippa's  song  in  scene  L  Act  III. 
of  Ptj*pa  Pcunies  (and  I've  only  just  f»»und  it,  Sept.  24,  on  my 
first  day's  work  alt<,'r  2  months  in  X.  Wales),  I  give  it  Pippa's 
number  (7), — as  107'  its  (next  page),  to  avoid  altering  all  my 
later  numbers.   Six  lines  were  advled,'-^  and  others  alterd,  in  1841. 

»   The  original   raanuscripts  of  Browning's  Parncdsiuf  and  Chrustmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day  are  in  the  Forsler  Collection  at  South  Kensington. — S, 
«  1835  1841 

Swarthy  and  shameless— beggar-cheat  22  beg2:ar-che<at     22 

[o  xingUf  or  unryiiied  line]  Somffhnrs  there  clung  abuut  his  feet      25 

]rith  bleeding  lip  aiid  burning  cJicck 
A  tconmn,  bitterest  icrung  to  s}>cak 
Of  o lie  with  sullen,  thickset  brows : 
Sometimes  from  out  the  prisou-house  25     Sometimes  from  out  the  prison-house  29 

•  •••*  •»•«• 

But  which  the  God's  self  jn^nted  him  50     But  which  the  God's  self  granted  him  54 
For  setting  free  each  felon  limb  For  setting  free  each  felon  limb 

Faded  because  of  murder  doue  [sin/jle]  Becioise  of  enrthhj  nmrder  done  56 

Faded  till  other  hojtc  wis  none ; — 


40       CHRONOLOGICAL   UST   OP   BROWNING  S   WORKS.      NOS.  3-4. — 1836. 

1836.    Porphyria:  *'The  rain  set  early  in  to-night:"  60  four-measure 

3  iambic  lines  in  12  fives,  ababb,  (Xot  alterd  up  to  1868,  but 
cald  "Porphyria's  Lover"  in  1863,  Works,  i.  310-12;  and  in 
1868,  iv.  299.  §  VI  of  (107)  James  Lee  was  written  in  1835 
or  1836.) 

4  Johannes  Agricola.     "  There*s  Heaven  above  :  and  night  by 

night"      60  four-measure  iambic  lines  in  12  fives :   ababb. 

Line  42,  "  With  unexhausted  blessedness,"  alterd  in  1842, 

Bells,  III,  p.  13,  to  *'  By  unexhausted  power  to  bless."     Title 

also  alterd  in  1863  (WorAs,  i.  284)  to  "Johannes  Agricola  in 

Meditation."     (See  in  1825,  Lord  DiUon's  Eccelino.—R,  G.) 

1836.    Lines.    "  Still  aihug,  wind!  wilt  be  appeased  or  no  I"   6  stanzas 

107'  of  5,  ahaba, — a  1,  a  2  and  b  being  5-measure,  b  2  four-measure, 

(really  6)  and  a  3  three-measure :  30  iambic  lines.     This  poem,  revized, 

was  in  1864  reprinted  in  I}rai7uitis  Personce  as  the  first  6  stanzas 

of  §  VI  of  (107)  "  James  Lee  "  :  see  p.  59  and  60, «.,  below. 

These  four  poems  (7',   3,   4,   107')  are   in  The  Monthly 
Repository,  edited  by  W.  J.  Fox*  (London :  Charles  Fox,  67 

18S5  1841 

Seeing  this  he  did  uot  dare  Seeing  this,  he  did  not  dure 

Afproaek  tiuU  tkreduiid  in  tke  nm. 
Assault  the  old  King  smiUng  there.     54     Assault  the  old  king  smiling  there.      60 
The  edition  of  1863,   iVorhSy  iiL  50,  cuts  out  lines  54-57  of  the  1841  version, 
and  for  lines  58-60  has 

**  Bduidisg  this,  he  did  not  dare 
Approach  that  threshold  in  the  son,    . 
Assaolt  the  old  irhfig  smiling  there. 
Sudigrtwi  had  Inm/^syc^ien  the  world  Ugun!" 
For  smaller  changes,  compare 

1835  1841,  1868 

Age  with  its  jmi«  so  sore  gone  b J         11     Age  with  its  &aii«  so  sore  gone  by        11 
{As  tibongft  gods  loved  hmi  while  he  (The  Gods  ao  loved  him  while  he 

dreamed)  dreamed) 

No  need  that  he  shoold  ever  die    .       14     Ko  need  the  king  should  evo-  die.        14 
Spy-prowler  or  some  pirate  found         23     Spy-prowler   or  rxmgh  [1863,  some 

18411  pinte  fMind  23 

Sometimes  firom  out  the  prison-house  25     [1863  only]  And  sometimes  firom  the 

prison-house 
Who  through  some  nook  ...  26     Who  through  some  chink 

Knees  and  elbows  ...  27     [1863  onlv]  On  knees  and  elbows 

Me  %cas  by  the  very  God.  29     [1863  only]  At  last  thert  by  the  very  God 

These,  all  and  every  one  33     And  these,  all  and  every  one 

Old  eonneillors  85     Mis  councillors 

A  pytiion  strrpt  the  streets  one  day       39     [1841]  A  python  passed  one  day 
The  silait  streets — until  he  came         40     The  silent  streets — until  he  came 

[1863] '2>u«(ntf,a  Pyth4)in«3OT«l(Hieday 
The  breathless  eity,  till  he  came 
Where  the  old  king  judgeit  alway        42     [1863  only]  Where  the  old  king  sat 

to  judge  alway 
But  when  he  saw  the  sUter  hair  43     But  when  he  saw  the  swtfpu  hair 

Ihat  the  god  wiU  45     [1841]  The  God  will .. .  [1863]  JFTiieh 

the  God 

^  Mr.  Fox  was  the  first  uoticer  of  Browning's  boyish  poems  before  he  and  the 
poet  had  met     Then  they  met  once  or  twice.    Alter  some  years  Pauline  was 
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FliUiernoAUir  Row ;  and  WillUm  Tail,  EcHiibui>;Ii).  77i<t  King 
it  in  Tol,  ix,  New  Sorioi,  p.  707-8  ;  Porphyrin  and  Johnnnrt 
Ai/n'eoia  are  iu  vol.  x,  \\  43-6,  and  the  Liurs  in  x,  |».  270- 1. 
All  four  are  tignd  *  Z.*  Afior  tho  heading  "Juhanmui 
Agricola,**  toL  x,  p.  46,  w — 

**  Antinomianii,  •o  dononiinnt«Nl  for  rrjootinj?  tho  Jjivr  on  a 
thing  of  no  n»o  undor  tho  (ionpol  di«iH«nHalion  :  thry  nay, 
that  pxxl  works  <lo  not  fiirlhor,  nor  evil  workrt  hin*l«T  hoIvu- 
tion  ;  that  tho  child  of  Ctml  cannot  sin,  that  (mmI  never  chiiH- 
tiseth  him,  Uiat  murder,  dmnkennejw,  &c  are  sins  in  tho 
wicked  but  not  in  him,  that  the  chiM  of  j^nice  l>eing  onco 
assurod  of  salvation,  aft^'rwanls  never  doul»t<ih  .  .  .  tliat  (IchI 
doth  not  love  any  man  for  his  holiness,  that  sanctification  is 
no  evidence  of  justification,  S:c.  PonUnus,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Heresies,  says  John  Agricola  was  tiie  author  of  this  sect, 
A.D.  1535." — Dictionary  of  all  lirliyions,  1704. 

*  Porphyria'  and  'Johannes  Agricola,'  transpozetl,  arc  cold 
'Madhouao  OjIIs,'  I,  II,  in  1842,  Bells  ami  Pom.  Ill,  where 
they  were  first  reprinted :  see  p.  45,  below. 
1837»    Strafford:  an  historical  Trageily.    By  Itobert  Browning,  Author 
5  of  *•  Paracelsus."    London  :  Printed  for  Longman,  Kees,  Onno, 

Brown,  Green,  and  Longman,  Paternoster  Kow.  1837.  8vo, 
p.  i-vi,  1-131.  Dedicated  to  William  C.  Macready,  April  23, 
1837.  Preface,  p.  iii,  iv.  Dramatis  Personae^  (Theatre-Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  May  1,  1837),  p.  vi  (also,  "Nearly  ready. 
Sordelloy  in  six  Books.  By  the  Author  of  *  Paracelsus,' ").  In 
5  Acts.  Blank  verse.  Act  I,  sc.  i,  266  lines ;  ii,  297  line.*? ; 
Act  II,  sc.  i,  115  lines;  sc.  ii,  296  lines;  Act  III,  sc.  i,  62 
lines;  ii,  236  lines;  iii,  97  lines;  Act  IV,  sc.  i,  141  lines; 
ii,  196  lines;  iii,  103  lines;  Act  V,  sc.  i,  41  lines;  ii,  350 
lines  :  in  all,  2200  lines. 

PREFACE. 

"  I  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a  Poem  of  a  very 
different  nature,  when  induced  to  make  the  present  attempt; 
and  am  not  without  apprehension  that  my  eagerness  to  irt.sh»ii 
a  jaded  mind  by  diverting  it  to  the  healthy  natures  of  a  grand 

reviewd  generously  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1833,  and  three  years  after,  Brouniing  sent  him 
two  poems  for  his  Repository.  Fox's  review  says:  "The  work  before  us  .  .  .  has 
truth  and  life  in  it,  .  .  .  gave  us  the  tlirill,  and  laid  hold  of  us  with  the  iK)Wfr,  the 
sensation  of  which  has  never  yet  failed  us  as  a  test  of  genius.  Whoever  the  anony- 
moos  author  may  be,  he  is  a  poet.  .  .  .  We  felt  eertain  of  Tennyson  ...  we  are 
not  leas  certain  of  the  author  of  rauline.  .  .  .  The  wliole  conijwsition  is  of  the  spirit, 
spiritual  The  scenery  is  in  the  chaml^ers  of  thought ;  the  agencies  are  powers  and 
passions  ;  the  events  are  transitions  from  one  state  of  spiritual  existence  to  another. 
And  yet  the  composition  is  not  dreamy  ;  there  is  on  it  a  deep  stamp  of  reality." 

'  'Lady  Percy,  Countess  of  Carlisle — Helen  Faucit,  now  Lady  (Theo<lore)  Martin.* 
On  Macready's  production  of  Utrafford  and  The  lihl  in  tlic  Scuk'luon,  see  his 
JiciHuiiacencc*,  &c.,  1875. 
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epoch,  may  have  operated  unfavourably  on  the  represented 
play,  which  is  one  of  Action  in  Character,  rather  than  Charac- 
ter in  Action.  To  remedy  this,  in  some  degree,  considerable 
curtailment  will  be  necessary,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the 
supplying  details  not  required,  I  suppose,  by  the  mere  reader. 
While  a  trifling  success  would  much  gratify,  failure  will  not 
wholly  discourage  me  from  another  effort :  experience  is  to 
come ;  and  earnest  endeavour  may  yet  remove  many  disad- 
vantages. 

"  The  portraits  are,  I  think,  faithful ;  and  I  am  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  being  able,  in  proof  of  this,  to  refer  to  the  subtle 
and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  characters  of  Eliot  and  Strafford, 
in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  in  Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  by  a  writer  [John 
Forster]  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend  ;  and  whose 
biographies  of  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Yane,  Avill,  I  am  sure, 
fitly  illustrate  the  present  year — the  Second  Centenary  of  the 
Trial  concerning  Ship-Money.  My  Carlisle,  however,  is 
purely  imaginary :  I  at  first  sketched  her  singular  likeness 
roughly  in,  as  suggested  by  Matthew  and  the  memoir-writers 
— but  it  was  too  artificial,  and  the  substituted  outline  is 
exclusively  from  Yoiture  and  Waller. 

"The  Italian  boat-song  in  the  last  scene  is  from  Redi's 
Bacco,  long  since  naturalized  in  the  joyous  and  delicate 
version  of  Leigh  Hunt." 

[Strafford  was  reprinted  (without  the  Preface)  in  the  Poetical 
Works,    1863,    3  vols,  where  it's  the  last   piece  in  vol.  ii, 
p.  503-605;  and  in  the  Poetical  Works,  1868,  6  vols,  where 
it's  the  3rd  and  last  piece  in  vol.  i,  p.  207-310.] 
1840.    SoRDELLO.  I  By  Robert  Browning.  |  London :  |  Edward  Moxon, 
6  Dover  Street.    |    mdcccxl.    |   post   8vo,    p.   i-iv,    1-253.      In 

6  Books.     5-measure  iambic  couplet-ryme. 

Reprinted  (and  revis'd)  in  Poetical  Works,  3  vols,  1863  : 
it's  the  3rd  and  last  piece  in  vol.  iii,  p.  251-465,  wheie  it  has 
the  following  Dedication  or  Forewords  (whose  italics  are 
mine)  and  fiesh  head-lines  : — 

"To  J.  MiLSAND,  OF  Dijon. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Let  the  next  poem  be  introduced  by  your 
name,  and  so  repay  all  trouble  it  ever  cost  me.  I  wrote  it 
twenty-five  years  ago^  for  only  a  few,  counting  even  in  these 
on  somewhat  more  care  about  its  subject  than  they  really  had. 
My  own  faults  of  expression  were  many ;  but  with  care  for  a 
man  or  book,  such  would  be  surmounted,  and  without  it  what 
avails  the  faultlessness  of  either  ]  I  blame  nobody,  least  of  all 
myself,  who  did  my  best  then  and  since ;  for  I  lately  gave 

1  That  is,  in  round  numbers  ;  really  23  vears  :  the  poem  is  dated  and  was  written 
in  1840.  "    . 
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time  and  pains  to  turn  my  work*  into  what  tlio  nmny  mlKlit, — 
iuatoail  ur  what  tlu*  fuw  niU'*^— liku  :  hut  afU*r  all,  I  iina^iiHMl 
another  thing  at  iirst,  and  thfn*fon*  h'avo  oh  I  liml  iU  Tius 
hintorical  ilecoration  waa  pur|HMH»ly  of  no  nion^  iiniKirUncc  tlmn 
a  background  r.H|uirw» ;  and  viy  nfrfM  lay  tm  the  iuci'irntM  in 
the  tirrr/opniriU  o/  a  mmt :  iitfttf  cUo.  m  intrth  utinlij.  /,  nt 
l&tufi,  alwity*  thouijhl  m — you,  with  many  kn(»wn  luul  unknown 
to  me,  think  so — others  may  unu  day  think  ho  :  and  wluthcr 
my  attcMupt  remain  for  tliem  or  not,  1  trust,  thougli  away  and 
luist  it,,  to  continue  ovor  yours.  li.  11." 

lx>iuIon,  .Tunc  9,  1863. 
In  tlie  18G3  e<lition,  S^mhllo  has  5981  lino.s  :  Book  I,  1000 
lines;  lik.  II,  lOlG;  Hk.  III.  1022;  Bk.  IV,  UUl  ;  iJk.  V, 
1026 ;  Hk.  VI,  ^Q  linos.     Tho  oild  line  in  Bk.  IV  ig  1.  281, 
the  last  in  p.  370.     S^mtrlfo  was  also  r('j)rinted  (with  Dedica- 
tion) in  PiH'ticdl  B'/r/.vj,  G  vols,  18G8,  where  it's  the  let  piece 
in  vol.  ii,  p.  1-217. 
1811-6.  Bklls  akd  Pomegranates  2   (8  nos. :  All  in  yellow  pai)er  covcis.) 
1811.    No.  I.— PiPPA  Passes.     By  Kohert  Browning,  Author  of  "  Para- 
7  celsus."     London  :  Edward  .Moxon,  Dover  Street,     mdcccxli. 

Royal  8vo,  2  cols,  p.  1-16.  P.  2  is  *  Advertisement,'  and  Dedi- 
cation to  Serjeant  Talfourd.  Price  6(7.  sewed.  Blank  verso 
mainly,  with  7  songs,'  and  prose.  Proem — couplets,  trij)!^^^, 
fours,  fives,  a  6,  7,  and  8 ;  1-,  2-,  3-,  4-,  5-,  and  6-measure, — 
iambic  (214  lines).  I.  Morning  (i.  282  lines;  ii.  jtrose,  161 
lines).  II.  Noon  (i.  327  lines;  ii.  prose,  83  lines).  III.  Even- 
ing (i.  229  lines;  ii.  91  lines).  IV.  Niglit  (prose  and  a  song, 
221  lines).  Epilogue — couplets,  triplets,  fours,  fives,  .si.ves, 
sevens,  and  an  eight;  2-,  3-,  4-,  and  5-measure,  ianil»s,  with 
trochees,  anapwst^,  and  ampliibmchs  (114  lines).  In  all,  1722 
lines. 

*  See  in  the  Appendix,  notes  of  all  the  fresh  ami  r\'me-chanf(t'(l  lines  of  tlie  poem 
in  the  rerized  edition.  But  verj*  many  other  lines  were  alterd,  tho'  their  uM  rynies 
were  kept. 

'  Ou  this  title,  see  below,  p.  51. 

*  1.  **  All  service  ranks  the  same  witli  God,"  2  stanzas  of  6,  aa,  hh,  cc,  4-ineasure 
iambics,  in  Proem,  lines  190-201  ;  2,  A  2-measure  anamnestic  triplet,  "  Ix;t  the  witch- 
ing  lids  wink  ;"  and  3,  Pippa's  2-measure  song,  "The  Year's  at  the  spring,"  8  lines, 
iambs  and  anap{est.s,  abed,  abed,  in  Act  I,  se.  i  ;  4.  (hesides  Lutwyche'.s  4-iii<;»suii; 
letter,  "I  am  a  painter  who  cannot  paint,"  .')2  lines,  in  ianilts,  anap;i'sts,  and  dai  tyls) 
Pippa's  trochaic  song,  "Give  her  hut  a  least  excuse  to  love  me,"  2  stanz-is  of  1»,  nltofm, 
eded — trochees,  anapaests,  iambs — in  Act  II,  sc.  i  ;  5.  Pipi)a's  son^j,  "A  Kinrj  lived 
long  ago,"  in  fours,  couplets,  triplets,  a  five  and  a  single.  57  iambic  and  aiiaj):estic 
lines,  S-  and  4-measure  (in  scene  i),  with  6.  (in  scene  ii)  the  Second  Girl's  Sonjj, 
"You'll  love  me  yet  1  and  I  can  tarrv,"  3  vei>>es  of  4,  abah,  a  4-measure,  b  3-,  12 
iambic  lines,  in  Act  III  ;  7.  "Overheud  the  tree-tops  meet,"  a  seven,  aa  hh  cr  d,  and 
nine,  tee  ff  gfi  hh,  4-measure,  3-,  and  5-,  trochees,  iambs,  and  anai):e.st.s,  at  the  v\m\  cf 
Act  IV.  The  Epilogue  ends  with  the  1st,  5th  (slightly  alterd),  and  6th  lines  ..f 
Pippa's  first  Song,  "All  service."     For  Song  5,  "A  King,"  see  7',  p.  3!',  abuve. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  [not  reprinted  in  any  later  edition]. 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  I  wrote  a  Play,  about  which  the 
chief  matter  I  much  care  to  recollect  at  present  is,  that  a  Pit- 
full  of  good-natured  people  applauded  it :  ever  since,  I  have 
been  desirous  of  doing  something  in  the  same  way  that  should 
better  reward  their  attention.  What  follows,  I  mean  for  tlie 
first  of  a  series  of  Dramatical  Pieces,  to  come  out  at  intervals ; 
and  I  amuse  myself  by  fancying  that  the  cheap  mode  in  which 
they  appear,  will  for  once  help  me  to  a  sort  of  Pit-audience 
again.  Of  course  such  a  work  must  go  on  no  longer  than  it  is 
liked  ;  and  to  provide  .against  a  too  certain  and  but  too  possible 
contingency,  let  me  hasten  to  say  now — what,  if  I  were  sure 
of  success,  I  would  try  to  say  circumstantially  enough  at  the 
close — that('^)  I  dedicate  my  best  intentions  most  admiringly 
to  the  Author  of  'Ion' — most  affectionately  to  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  Robert  Browning." 

[Reprinted  in  Poems  (2  vols.),  1849,  i.  163-230,  with  Dedi- 
cation, from(*)  above;  in  Poetical  WorTis  (3  vols.),  1863,  ii. 
1-67;  in  Poetical  Works  (6  vols.),  1868,  vol.  ii,  p.  219-287.] 
1842.  Beils  and  Pomegranates. 

8  No.  II.— King  Victor  and  King  Charles.   [1730-1.]   By  Robert 

Browning,  author  of  "  Paracelsus."  London  :  Edward  JNIoxon, 
Dover  Street,  mdgccxlii.  p.  1-20.  *  Advertisement '  (as  re- 
printed in  1863,  1868),  p.  2  (claiming  that  the  Author's  view 
of  Victor  is  truer  than  any  prior  one,  and  excusing  himself 
from  producing  his  evidence).  Price  Is.  sewed.  Blank  verse. 
Time  1730.  First  year,  1730.  King  Victor;  Part  I  (542 
lines),  Part  II  (313  lines).  Second  year,  1731.  King 
Charles;  Part  I  (408  lines).  Part  II  (362  lines).  In  aU, 
1625  lines. 

1842.  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 

No.  III. — Dramatic  Lyrics.  By  Robert  Browning.  Author 
of  "  Paracelsus."  London  :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 
MDCCCXLiL  p.  1-16.  Price  \s.  On  p.  2  "Advertisement. 
Such  Poems  as  the  following  come  properly  enough,  I  suppose, 
under  the  head  of  '  Dramatic  Pieces ' ;  being,  though  for  the 
most  part  Lyric  in  expression,  always  Dramatic  in  principle, 
and  so  many  utterances  of  so  many  imaginary  persons,  not 
mine.— R.  B." 

(1842)  (contents) 

9  Cavalier  Tunes.    I.  Marching  Along.    "Kentish  Sir  By  ng,"  &c.    4  stanzas 

of  6  (2  couplets,  and  burden-couplet) :  4-measure  ;  2  and  3  syllables  to 
a  measure.     24  lines.  p.  3 

10  II.    Grive   a  Eouse.      "  King  Charles,"   &c.    (3   stanzas  :    burden   of  4, 

aaab ;  a,  3-measure,  b  1- ;  and  2  verses  of  4,  cdcd,  3-measure,  with 
burden).     20  lines  ;  amphibrachs  and  dactyls.  p.  3 

11  III.  My  Wife  Gertrude:  "  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away  "  (4  quatrains 

in  -ay),  cald  later  'Boot  and  Saddle.'  4-measure.  16  lines;  dactyls, 
amphibrachs,  &c.         .  p.  3 


IS 
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19        Italy  attd  Ftmim.     I.  lUUy:  ''ThaC*  my  ImI  Daehim"    58  linM  in 
Umhic  cout>l«t-nrtn0.   fin  18<t.1  cmhi  'My  U«t  Ducbcwi.— Fcmini.')  p.  4 
II.  Ft&bm:  ^'  (1»n»t  OoU  "  (21  fourmwmurp  •Unxaji  of  fl,  nhahcr).    [ARrr* 
murtb  (1883)  oaM  ** CbMiil(7wM<iiui— Aix  iti  Provcnor. ']     128  taiuMo 
liitv*.  p.  4 

14  Camp  amd  Ololttar.    I.  Camp  (Frtaeh).     *'  You  know  wn  Frrnrh  Htonnrnl 

Knlubon  "  (&  •tAnaui  of  S,  «i/«i/»,  rt/^/  ;  <i,  r,  4-mrniiun> ;  h,  ti,  3  tn  on  mi  re). 

IAftcnnmU  (1883)  wild  "liiciiiont  uf  the  Krvnch  Cuinp."]     40  iAiiiiiic 
iiir*.  I>.  ft 

15  II.  Cloister  (SpaaUb).    **Or»r>r— thcrp  ffn,"&r.  (9  four-meniiurR  iiUnrAJi  of 

8,  rtArtA.  nlcii).  [In  ISrtS  put  aa  "(JnnliMi  Knncion,"  III,  vol.  i,  p.  18-21  : 
••S<»lilo»|uy  of  tho  Simnish  (.'loi»t«^r."J     72  trochnic  lin««.  p.  rt 

16  la  a  Gondola.     **  I  «»pn«i  my  hrnrt  nil  up  to  tluH*  *'  (15  «4TtionN).    233  lunyi 

in  !tUn7^i!«  of  5,  6,  7,  S,  and  in  nlternntoH,  triplets,  and  coupN'tM  ;  in  6* 
nnsxsurv.  4-,  3-,  and  2- :  iamhic.  Soujjh  in  trorluM-s,  nnnptcfltx,  and  intnlM. 
This  jHn-m  was  suRgi'stisl  l»y  a  pirtun'  of  Marliw'H  :  mo  p.  24,  al>ove.   p.  7 

17  Artamii  ProIogoixM.     "I  am  a  (IcxldcsM."     Hlank  vchm',  121  liii<>s.     p.  9 

18  Waring.     I.   "  What's  become  of  Waring"' (rt  Ht'ctions),     II.   "  Wht-n  I 

last  .saw  Warinff  "  (3  »ectionH).  In  1863,  Two  Parta.  Pt.  I,  6  nectionH, 
210  lines;  Tt.  II,  8  sections,  54  lines;  4  nifasurc,  with  a  few  3-,  and 
S-measures  ;  264  lines  in  couplets,  triplets,  alternateji,  and  stanzas  of  5, 
8,  7,  8.  9.     Line  134  is  single.     Iambic  an<l  trochaic.  p.  10 

19  Queen- Worship.     I .  Bndel  and  the  Lady  of  TripoU.    (In  1863,  'Rud<d  to 

the  I^dy  of  Triindi.*)  **  1  know  a  Mount,"  &c.  (3  sections).  36  five- 
measurv  iamhic  fines  in  2*8,  3,  4*8,  6,  9.  p.  12 

SO         II.  Cristina.     "She  should  not  have  looked  at  me."    8  stanzas  of  8,  abcb^ 

deft:  64  four-measure  lines,  dactvlic  and  amphibrachic.  p.  12 

(4)  (8)     Madhouse  Cells.     I.   ['Johannes  AVicola '  of  1836.]     "There's  Heaven 

above."     II.  ['  Porphyria'  of  1836.]     "  The  rain  set  early  in  to-ni^ht." 

(II.  in  1863  reprinted  as  "  rorphyria'sI.over,"  T'ofii.  Works,  i.  310-12.)  p.  13 

21  Through  the  Xetidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr,  1342.  "  As  I  ride  "  (5  stanzas  of  8, 
all  ryming  in -iV/^-).     40  lines.     Anapjcstic.  p.  14 

2S  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin ;  a  Child's  Story.  (Wfitten  for,  and  inscrilM-d 
to,  W.  M.  the  Younger. 2)  15  8ection.s.  305  lines,  mainly  4 -mea.su re, 
some  8-,  one  1-,  'Rats!':  a  single,  couplets,  triplets,  4's,  5's,  6's,  8's, 
and  a  9.  Mainly  iambs,  with  amphibrachs,  dactyls,  anapa?sts,  skilfully 
raried.  This  poem  was  translated  into  German  prose  in  1880,  taking  up 
the  whole  of  one  number  of  the  Hameln  newspaper.  The  poem  has  l)een 
often  reprinted  :  in  1001  Gcnvt,  Arclibp.  Trencli's  Household  Book  of 
English  Poetry,  p.  331,  Bowen's  Simph  Englu'h  Poetns,  Curioivt  Storict 
about  FairieSf  with  illustrations  (Boston,  U.  S.  A.),  1856,  &c.  &c.    p.  14 

1843.  Bells  akd  Fgkegbanates. 

23  No.  IV. — The  Eettten  of  the  Deuses.  A  Tragedy,  in  Five 
Acts.  By  Robert  Browning.  Author  of  "  Paracelsus."  Lon- 
don:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.    MDcccxLiii.    Time  14 — . 

'  The  original  of  Waring  was  Mr.  Alfiid  Domett,  the  author  of  Ranolf  and 
AmokiOf  a  South-sea  Day-dream,  &c.,  then  Prime  Miuister  in  New  Zealand.  He  is 
named  too  in  (93)  The  Guardian-Angel,  1.  37,  54. 

•  This  was  William  Macready,  the  eldest  boy  of  the  great  actor,  William  Charles 
Macready.  He  died  in  Oylon  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  a  talent  for  drawing,  and 
askt  Browning  to  give  him  something  to  illustrate  ;  so  Browning  made  a  short  poem 
— etill  unprinted — out  of  an  old  account  of  the  death  of  the  Pope's  Legate  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  For  this,  young  Macremly  ma<le  .such  clever  drawings,  that 
Browning  tried  at  a  more  picturcsoue  subject  for  him,  and  wrote  The  Pijter :  a  thing 
of  joy  for  ever  to  all  with  the  child's  heart,  young  and  old.  I  needn't  say  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  Mr.  H.  C,  Bowen's  conjecture — in  his  Simple  EiujUjih 
Poenu,  where  the  Piper  is  reprinted — that  the  last  four  lines  of  it  "  very  probably 
contain  a  sly  hit  at "  Macready  for  some  breaches  of  nromise  in  his  transactions 
with  **  Robert  Browning — writer  of  iilays." 
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Price  Is.,  p.  1-19.  Blank  verse.  Act  I,  367  lines;  II,  374 
lines;  III,  327  lines;  IV,  319  lines;  V,  393  lines.  In  all, 
1780  lines.  (One  initiated  Druse  is  Karsliook,  not  he  of  Nos. 
104,  105  :  see  p.  ^Q  below,  and  note  •  on  p.  57.) 

1843.  Bells  AND  Pomegranates. 

24  IS'o.  V. — A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.    A  Tragedy,  in  Three  Acts. 

By  Eobert  Browning,  Author  of  "  Paracelsus."  London  : 
Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,  mdcccxliii.  Time  17 — . 
(Playd  at  the  "Theatre  Eoyal,  Drary  Lane,  February  11, 
1843.1  Persons — Mildred  Tresham,  Miss  Helen  Faucit.'^ 
Guendolen  Tresham,  Mrs.  Stirling ^  &c.  &c.  Phelps  took  the 
part  of  Lord  Tresham,  and  afterwards  revivd  the  play  at 
Sadlers  Wells.)  p.  1-16.  Price  la.  In  3  Acts ;  blank  verse. 
Act  I,  so.  i,  101  lines  ;  sc.  ii,  168  lines  ;  sc.  iii,  241  lines  (Song, 
"There's  a  woman  like  a  dew-drop,"  iii.  81-93  :  two  stanzas  of 
6,  couplets  of  8  trochees) ;  Act  II,  433  lines ;  Act  III,  sc.  i, 
226  lines;  sc.  ii,  154  lines.     In  all,  1323  lines. 

1844.  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 

25  No.  VI. — CoLOMBE's   Birthday.      A   Play,  in   five  Acts.      By 

Robert  Browning,  author  of  "  Paracelsus."  London  :  Edward 
Moxon,  Dover  Street,  mdcccxliv.  p.  1-24.  Price  \s. 
Dedication  to  Barry  Cornwall,  dated  March  1844.  [Acted  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  on  April  25,  1853,  Miss  Helen  Faucit 
playing  Colombe.]  In  5  Acts  :  blank  verse.  Act  I,  372  lines ; 
Act  II,  350  hues ;  III,  379  lines ;  IV,  419  lines ;  V,  389  lines. 
In  all,  1909  lines. 
1844.    The  Laboratory  (Ancien  Regime).     By  Robert  Browning,  in 

26  Hood's  Magazine,  June,  No.  VI,  vol.  i,  p.  513-14.  "Now  I 
have  tied  thy  glass  mask  on  tightly^; "  12  verses  of  4 ;  double 
couplets,  aabh.     4-measure,  dactyls  and  anapaests  :  48  lines. 

1  See  the  notice  of  the  performance  in  The  Athenceuyn  of  Feb.  18,  1843. — E.  J. 

'  In  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  March  1881,  p.  326,  col.  1,  Lady  Martin  (once  Helen 
Faucit)  says  of  Mr.  Elton,  her  "cruel  father"  as  she  used  to  call  him — he  acted 
Brabantio  to  her  Desdemona  :  ''It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  sat  by  his  side  in  the 
green-room  at  the  reading  of  Robert  Browning's  beautiful  drama  ' '  The  Blot  in  the 
Scutcheon."  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Macready  always  read  the  new  plays.  But  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  some  press  of  business,  the  task  was  intrusted  on  this  occasion  to  the 
head  prompter, — a  clever  man  in  his  way,  but  wholly  unfitted  to  bring  out,  or  even 
to  understand,  Mr.  Browning's  meaning.  Consequently,  the  delicate  subtle  lines 
were  twisted,  perverted,  and  sometimes  even  made  ridiculous  in  his  hands.  My 
*'  cruel  father  "  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  poet.  He  sat  writhing  and  indignant, 
and  tried  by  gentle  asides  to  make  me  see  the  real  meaning  of  the  verse.  But  some- 
how the  mischief  proved  irreparable,  for  a  few  of  the  actors  during  the  rehearsals 
chose  to  continue  to  misunderstand  the  text,  and  never  took  the  interest  in  the  play 
which  they  would  have  done  had  Mr.  Macready  read  it,— for  he  had  great  power  as 
a  reader.  I  always  thought  it  was,  chiefly  because  of  this  contretemps  that  a  play,  so 
thoroughly  dramatic,  failed,  despite  its  painful  story,  to  make  the  great  success 
which  was  justly  its  due."  ^  See  first  line  alterd  on  p.  50. 
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27  Claret  and  Tokay.     Ily  Kolicrt  Rrowning,  ih.  p.  525.    Claret : 

•*  My  luMrt  HUiik  with  our  clirot-flaak."    2  hXawvm  of  C,  nbnl>rr^ 
4-im'4ii)ur\\     12  iambic  linos. 

28  Tokay:  "Up  juin|»od  Tokay  on  our  UMf."    17  lino*  :  nf^ihcr, 

dt'de^^fjj\  fjfjif.   Two  3-nieaauro  lino^,  tlio  n-Ht  4- :  inixt  iainlM, 
trocb«M»n,  and  nnnpa^nU. 

[Tho  ap|>caraiioc  of  lhcw>  llm'o  ftn«l  tlio  fnllo\vinj»  jxu-iuk  in  a 
AUpudno,  .iijrtinst  Hn»wnin^'s  way,  wan  duo  to  Hood'M  illiiiH«, 
iluH  tlwrrilMMl  nt  |).  fiir>,  vol.  i  :  '«  A  R«'Ven'  uttark  of  tlui  di^*- 
oitlor  t4»  which  ho  ha.s  lon;»  Won  Hul»joct — ln'nioriha;;<»  fnnn 
th«  hin>r*.  ooo!U<ioiio«l  hy  tlio  onlan»onu'iit  of  tlio  In-art  (iUoIf 
bruui^ht  on  by  the  woarin^  oxriU'inont  of  cr.i.Mih'H.s  and  ox- 
c«»Psivo  litorary  toil) — \u\n,  in  tho  courso  of  a  few  wi-cks,  roduccd 
^Ir.  HiHxl  to  a  8tat<'  of  such  oxtn-nio  «Ud»ility  and  oxIiaiiHtion, 
that  durinj^  sovoral  tlays  fears  wen*  ont^Tt^iinod  for  IiIh  lifo." 
Mr.  Monckton  Milne,-*,  now  Lonl  Ilou^difon,  .iskt  I'mwniiij; 
to  help  in  making;  up  8omo  numbers  of  tho  Magazine  fur  poor 
HixhI,  and  ho  did  so.] 
1844.    Garden-Fancies.     liy  Kol  ert  Browninj;. 

29  1.  The  Flower's  Name.    "  Here's  the  Ganlen  sho  walked  acros-." 

6  stiinzas  of  8  (doulde  alternates,  ahab^  rdcd),  4  inejusure, 
anapa\«!tic  and  iambic. 

30  2.  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis.    "  Plague  take  all  pedants,  .'^ay 

I!"  [in  1863,  "all  your  pedants"].     9  stanzas  of  8  (double 
alternates,  abah,  cdcd),  4-measure,  anapaestic  and  iambic.     In 
HofxTs  Mad'izinc,  July,  1844,  Xo.  YII,  vol.  ii,  p.  4/>-8. 
1844.    The  Boy  and  the  AngeL     By  Robert  Browning.     "  ^rorning, 

31  noon,  eve,  and  night :  "  33  8ei>arate  ryme-couplets.  In  Hnad'n 
Magaziuey  August,  1844,  Xo.  VIII,  vol.  ii,  p.  140-2.  Besides 
minor  changes,^  five  fresh  couplets  were  put  into  this  poem, 
and  one  was  substituted  for  an  old  one,  in  1845,^  Ik-Ils  aud 

»  Aa  if  (1844)  [As  well  as  if  (1868)] 
thy  voice  to-day 
1844  In  Heaven,  God  sjiiJ  ( 
1868  God  said  in  heaven     ( 
1844  Entered  [Entered  in  flesh  (-68) J  the 

emptv  cell 
1844  [Lived  there  (-68)]  And  play'd  the 

craftsman  well 
1844  And  mom,  noon,  eve,  and  night 

*  1845,  Bells  ami  Pom.  VII,  p.  20;    JForks,  1868,  iv.  160. 

1844. 
And  all  his  past  career  [The  same. '\ 

Came  back  upon  hira  clear —  [1,  new.] 

Since  when,  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade, 
Till  on  his  life  t  he  sickness  weighed  ; 

[2,  nric] 
And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drew  near. 
An  angel  in  a  dream  lirouglit  chf«.-r  : 


1868  And  momm^',  Qxcning,  noon,  and 

night 
1844    Yet  ever  o'er 
1868  And  Q\ev  o'er 
1844  And   ever   lived   [on    earth   (-68)] 

content 
1844  The  flesh  [disguise  (-68)],  reniain'd 
1S44  .  .  .   .  ihe  dome 
1808  St.  Peter  s  dome 
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Pom.  VII  (p.  28,  below).     Also,  one  fresh  couplet  was  put-iii 
in  1863  [ib).     4-nieasur6,  iambs  and  trochees. 

1845.    The  Tomo  at  St.  Praxed's  (Eome,  15—).    By  Eobert  Browning. 
32  "Vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,  Vanity!"     Blank  verse,  122 

lines.     In  Hood's  Magazine,  March,  1845,  ^No.  Ill,  vol.  iii, 
p.  237-239. 

[This  poem  and  the  next  were  sent  by  Browning  to  help 
make  up  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  while  Hood  lay  dying. 
p.  312  says  :  "  During  the  last  month  .  .  his  physical  strength 
has  completely  given  way :  and,  almost  as  much  through  inca- 
pacity of  his  hand  to  hold  the  pen,  as  of  his  brain  for  any 
length  of  time  to  guide  it,  he  has  at  last  been  compelled  to 
desist  from  composition.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hood  is  more  seriously  ill 
than  even  he  has  ever  been  before."  On  Saturday,  May  3, 
1845,  he  died.  (In  Works,  1863,  i.  369.  The  Title  of  the 
Poem  was  changed  to  ''  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  in  St. 
Praxed's  Church.")  Nos.  26-32  were  first  reprinted  in  Bells 
and  Pomegranates,  VII.     See  next  page,  and  p.  50.] 

1845.  The  Flight  of  the  Ducness.  By  Eobert  Browning.  Part  the 
33a  First,  "You're  my  friend:"  to  "you  shall  hear"  (9  sections, 
— 216  (chiefly)  iambic  lines,  1-measure,  2-,  3-,  but  mainly  4-; 
in  couplets,  triplets,  fours,  fives,  a  7  and  11 ; — §  10-16  Avere 
added  in  Bells  and  Pomegranates,.  No.  VII),  in  Hood's 
Magazine,  April,  1845,  No.  IV,  vol.  iii,  p.  313-318. 

1845.  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 

No.  VII. — Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics.  By  Eobett  Brown- 
ing, Author  of  "Paracelsus."  London:  Edward  Moxon, 
Dover  Street,  mdcccxlv.  p.  1-24.  Price  2^.  Dedication 
to  John  Kenyon,  dated  Nov.  1845. 

Mow  rising,  &c.  ATid  rising,  &c. 

And  in  the  Angel  burn'd.  And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

[3,  7iew.\ 
"I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  Cell, 
And  set  thee  here  ;  I  did  not  well. 
Vainly  hist  thou  lived  many  a  year.         Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

[4,  nevj.] 
"  Thy  voice's  praise   seemed  weak  ;   it 

dropped — 
Creation's  chorus  stopped ! 
Go  back  and  praise  again,  &c.  [The  same.] 

[5,  7iew.] 
"  "With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain, 
Take  up  Creation's  pausing  strain. 
"Be  again  the  hoy  all  curVd  ;  *^  Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ  : 

I  will  finish  with  the  world."  "  Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  hoy  I " 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home,  Theocrite  grew  old  at  home, 

Gahriel  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome.  A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 
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Cii!CTKJmi.  |*^f, 

M  Row  th«j  brottffbt  tht  Good  Ktwt  from  Oheat  to  Ais*  (l(l~). 
**  I  NprHn^  to  Uxo  ntirnin  "  lO  MtanxtN  of  rt  fournirniun*  ntin|ta>Ntir 
ltii(>ii  rurli,  .mW^y  rtO  liiim.  (The  MS.  in,  or  wa«,  in  Uio  Itbrnry  of 
J.  T.  KirMs  K'-ton.  U.  S.  A.)  3 

Bft        Fietor  Iiraotmi.     Floroaoo.  1ft  ~.     ("  I  couM  have  mintwl  iiicturci 

lik«  th.t!  youth'H  :  "  6-iuoMUro  nlliTtintm.     72  Urnbir  linrN)         ...         | 

86  lUly  ia  Iffgl***^     "Tbut  MK*i>nfl  time  they  liuntfd  mo  :  "  4-in(rAMnm 

rottplet-nriuoii.  16S  UiuUc  liiim.  (CaM  in  1840:  "The  ItnUAti  in 
Kn^liMia'^)  4 

87  Bag  laid  ia  Italy.     Pinna  di  Sorrento.     "  Fortit,  Fortu,  ray  loved 

one  :  "  5  ncctiont.  292  linw  in  fourR,  aMi ;  a,  r,  3-niuAMnn>,  A, 
2-meMunn.  Anapeuts  and  iambs.  (C^ldiul849:  "  The  Kngliah- 
roan  in  Italy  "  *)  5 

88  Tho  Lost  Loader.^*     "Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us  :  "  2  st. 

of  16,  rtAiiA,  ci/a/, /f/A</,  y'Ay  ;  4-mcasure.     82  dactylic  lines  ...         8 

89  Tho  Loat  Mistreai.     "  All's  over,  then  :  "  5  vcrvs  of  4,  alternates, 

alhih :  fi,  4-ino;i<iuro  ;  h,  3  measure  :  innihs  and  aiiapa^sta  ...  ...         8 

Homo  Thooghtt  from  Abroad 8 

40.  41     I.   "  Oh.  to  Ih>  in  Knghmd  :  "  1  stanza  of  8,  and  1  of  12.*    II.  "  Here's 

to  Nelson's  MtMiiory  :  "  6  couplets  and  n  triplet,  4-nieasure  :  mixt 

trochees,  iamks,  ami  annjwsts.     (In  Port.  Jt'orks,  18(J3,  i.  12,  and 

1868,    vol.    iii,    p.    86,    put    after   "  Clnrt't    and    Tokay "   under 

4S  "Nationality   in    Drinks.")     III.    "Nobly    Cape   St.    Vincent:" 

1  stanza  of  7  eight -mensure  trochaic  lines  in  -ay     ...         ...         ...         8 

(8S)       The  Tomb  at  SL  Pnijr/-4fs ;  hUnk  ycrac.     122  lines 9 

Cfarek*  Fancies      10 

(29)  I.   Tkc  Floxccr's  Xamr.     "  Here's  the  ganlen  she  walked  across  :  " 

6  stanzas  of  8,  oAoA,  crfof,  4 -measure.     48  lines 10 

*  "There  is  no  sort  of  historical  foundation  about  *  Good  News  to  [that  is,  from] 
Ghent.'  I  wrote  it  under  the  bulwark  of  a  ves.sel,  off  the  African  Coast  [when  on  a 
yachting  trip  in  the  Mediterranean],  after  I  had  been  at  sea  long  enough  to  appre- 
ciate even  the  fancy  of  a  gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good  horse  '  York,*  then  in 
my  stable  at  home.  It  was  written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Bartoli's  Simboh\ 
I  remember."  R  B.'s  letter  of  Jan.  23,  1881  (?to  an  American  correspondent),  in 
Academy^  April  2,  1881,  from  the  Boston  Literary  World.  In  st.  iv.  the  sch  of 
*  Aerschot '  is  pronounct  sk.  (The  poem  has  been  reprinted  in  Routlcdge's  Popular 
Readings^  kc) 

"The  good  news"  suppozed  is  that  of  the  'Pacification  of  Ghent,'  which  was 
welcomd  with  great  delight,  because  it  was  believd  to  end  the  desperate  struggle 
between  Snain  and  the  United  Netherlands.  See  Motley's  "Ri.se  of  the  United 
Ketherlanas,"  vol.  iii,  Pt  I. — Boston  Literary  World. 

*  Note  in  the  last  lines  Browning's  wonder  that  English  stupidity  could  be  great 
enongh  to  doubt  whether  aboli.'ihing  the  aljoniinable  Corn-Laws  was  wise  or  not. 

*  Wordsworth,  having  tumd  Tory,  was  chiefly  aimd  at  here  ;  but  other  men 
and  incidents  were  mixt  up  with  him  and  his  career.  The  excellent  review  of 
Browning's  prose  Essay  and  Works  to  1864  in  the  Coniemjxyrary  Rcriar^  Jan.  and 
Feb.  1867,  well  says  in  its  second  Paper,  p.  13.5,  "We  know  not  what  individual 
leader,  if  any,  Mr.  Browning  had  in  view  ;  but  if  the  early  admiifi-s  of  the  Fremh 
Revolution  had  wishecl  to  utter  their  hearts  over  the  Toryi.sm  of  Word.sworth  or 
Southey,  or  the  Chartists  and  Christian  Socialists  of  1848  over  Mr.  Kingsley's  pane- 

fyric  on  the  peerage  and  his  vindication  of  martial  law  ad  libitum,  they  could  lianlly 
nd  fitter  language."  Though  lx)th  oflences  have  long  been  condoned,  they  weie 
none  the  less  grievous  at  the  time  *o  the  two  Writers'  lilieral  friends,  as  I — one  of 
the  old  Christian  Socialists — can  witness  as  to  Kingsley. 

*  St.  1  is  dbab  (3-measure),  <r,  dd,  4-measure,  except  d  2  two-measure.  St.  2  is 
«^Sfgt  hhiijj ;  ee,  4-nicasure,  h  2  three -niea.su re,  the  rest  5-measure. 
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(30)  II.  Sihrandus  Schafiiahurgensis.      "Plague  take  all  pedants,  say 

I!"  9  stanzas  of  8,  a&aft,  C(^cc?,  4-measure.     72  lines      ...         ...       10 

France  arid  Spain  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       n 

(26)  I.    The  Laboratory  {Ancien  Regime).      "  Now  that  I,  tying  thy 

glass  mask  tightly  :  "  12  double  couplets,  4-measure.     48  lines         11 

43  II.  The  Confessional.     "  It  is  a  lie — their  Priests,  their  Pope  ^  :  " 

13  stanzas  of  6  (each  3  rymed  couplets),  4-measure  iambs.  78  lines       11 
(33«,33&)  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess:  16  Sections  :  10-16  new,  lines  217-926, 
in  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  sixes,  and  a  single,  1.  838  in  §  16,  with 
internal  ryme,  'mellowness,  yellowness.'     926  mainly  iambic  lines       12 

44  Earth's  Immortalities.     I.   "  See,  as  the  prettiest  graves  :"  8  lines, 

in  5-measure  iambic  rymed  couplets.  II.  "So  the  year's  done 
with  :  "  1  stanza  of  9,  abab,  cbcbb,  2-measure,  a  trochee  and  amphi- 
brach (or  ?  dactylic).     17  lines  19 

45  Song.    "  Nay,  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her  :  "  2  stanzas  of  6,  dbabcc, 

4-measure.     12  trochaic  and  iambic  lines      ...         ...         ...         ...       19 

(31)  The  Boy  and  the  Angel.     "Morning,  evening,  noon  and  night:" 

38  iambic  ryme-couplets.  In  Poet.  Works,  1863,  vol.  i,  p.  169 
(1868,  vol.  iv.  p.  160),  a  fresh  couplet  is  put  in  after  "And  ever 
lived  on  earth  content,"  namely  : — 19 

("He  did  God's  will ;  to  him,  all  one 

If  on  earth  or  in  the  sun.") 

46  Night  and  Morning.    I.  Night:  2  stanzas  of  6,  ahccba,  4-measure, 

47  iambs  and  anapaests.  "  The  grey  sea,"  &c.  II.  Morning  :  4  lines, 
ahha,  4-measure,  anaptests  and  iambs.  "Round  the  Cape."  (In 
1863,  I.  is  calld  "Meeting  at  Night ;"  II.  "  Parting  at  Morning.")       20 

(27,28)  Claret  and  Tokay.  I.  "  My  heart  sunk  with  our  Claret-flask  :  " 
2  stanzas  of  6.  II.  "  Up  jumped  Tokay  on  our  table  :  "  17  lines. 
(These,  foUowd  by  (41)  "Here's  to  Nelson's  Memory"  (Beer),  are 
groupt  together  as  "  Nationality  in  Drinks  "  in  Poet.  Works,  1863, 
i.  12;  1868,  iii.  85-6.)  20 

48a  Saul.  (Part  the  First,  only,  §  1-9,  lines  1-102  (less  line  10 :  see  note  ', 
p.  55,  below),  5-measure  anapaestic  ryme-couplets  with  4  triplets : 
10  Sections  (10-19,  lines  103-341)  added  in  3fen  and  Women,  ii, 
1855.)  "Said  Abner,  'At  last  thou  art  come  ! ' "  (accentual  penta- 
meter)            21 

49  Time's  Revenges :  "  I've  a  Friend,  over  the  sea  :  "  33  sections,  in 
couplet-rymes,  66  lines  :  one  couplet  3-measure  ;  32,  four-measure  : 
iambs  and  anapaests      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       22 

60  The  Glove  (Peter  Ronsard  loquitur).  "'Heigho,'  yawned  one  day 
King  Fmncis :  "  10  sections,  188  lines,  3-measure,  rymed  couplets, 
dactylic 23 

1846  Bells  and  Pomegranates. 

(X,  XT.)     No.  VIII.  and  Last. — Luria  ;  and  A  SouL'S  Tragedy. 

By  Robert   Browning,   Author   of   "Paracelsus."      London: 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street,     mdccgxlvi.     p.  1-32.     Price 

2^.  6d     Dedication  of  "  These  last  attempts  for  the  present 

at  Dramatic  Poetry  "  to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  dated  March 

29,  1846. 

1  *A  French  rliymed  translation  of  The  Confessional  appeared  as  "Le  Con- 
fessional (Espagne)  "  in  'Beautes  de  la  Poesie  Anglaise,  par  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain,' 
vol.  V.     London,  Rolandi,  1872.' — S. 
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bi  LoRUL  A  Tmj^iljf  in  Five  AcU  Tiiiu'  U— .  p.  2  20.  Act  I, 
3U2  lines;  H.  354  linet;  III,  3U9  Iiiicb  ;  IV,  329  liii.tH ; 
V,  aas  liiuvH.     Ill  idl.  1812  Iino4«.     Hluiik  wrm-. 

52  A  SovLt  T&AOIOT.  Purl  First  (p.  23-0),  Itcin^  wimt  woa  cjiHimI 
the  PoetT)*  of  Chiappiiio'a  Life;  ami  Part  Second  (p.  27-32), 
iU  Proae.  (Part  I  or  Act  I,  blank  voreis  401  Iin(w  ;  Part  II 
or  Act  II,  proac,  648  linos :  t<»j;fther,  1049  linija.) 
ForowoMs  (not  reprint<»<l)  to  **  A  Soul's  Tragedy  "  : — 
**  Here  ends  my  first  Scries  of  '  \W\\s  and  PoincgmnatrH,' 
and  I  take  the  op|>ortunity  of  explaining,  in  reply  to  infjniries, 
that  I  only  meant  by  that  tith;  to  indicate  an  cn<luav()ur 
towanU  sometliing  like  an  alternation,  or  mixture,  of  music 
with  discoursing,  sound  witli  sense,  p(x;try  witli  thought  ; 
which  looks  ttx>  ambitious,  tliu  expressed,  so  the  Ryml)oI  was 
preferretl.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose,  that  such  is  actually  one 
of  the  mast  familiar  of  the  many  li;ibbinical  (and  Patristic) 
acceptations  of  the  phrase  ;  because  I  confess  that,  letting 
authority  alone,  I  sup|>osed  the  barc  words,  in  such  juxtv 
poeition,  wouKl  sufficiently  convey  the  desired  meaning. 
*  Faith  and  good  works'  is  anothex  fancy,  for  instance,  and 
perhaps  no  easier  to  arrive  at :  yet  Giotto  placed  a  pome- 
granate fruit  in  the  hand  of  Dante,  and  Raffaelle  crowned  liis 
Theology  (in  the  Camera  dclla  Segnatara)  with  blossoms  of 
the  same  ;  as  if  the  Bellari  and  Vasari  would  be  sure  to  conic 
after,  and  explain  that  it  was  merely  '  shnholo  delle  hione  opere 
— it  qual  Pomogranato  fn  porn  usato  nelln  vpsti  del  Pontcfice 
appresso  gli  EbreL'  R.  B." 

[1846,  Sept  12,  Browning  (34)  married,  at  St.  Mary-le-bono 
parish  church,  our  greatest  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,^ 
aged  37 ;  and  on  March  9,  1849,  was  born  her  "  own 
young  Florentine,"  the  artist  Robert  Barrett  Browning. 
Before  this  time  she  wrote  of  her  husband  :  "  He  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  edition  of  his  collected  poems,  in  which  he  pays 
j>eculiar  attention  to  the  objections  ma<le  against  certain 
obscurities." — U/iiv.  Mag.,  March,  1879,  p.  333.] 
1849  Poems  by  Robert  Browning.  In  two  volumes.  A  new 
Edition.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand.  1849. 
[Only  Paracelsus  and  Belh  and  Ponier.-aiiafe-i.] 

Forewords :  "  Many  of  these  pieces  were  out  of  print,  the 
rest  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  when  the  corrected 
edition,  now  submitted  to  the  reader,  was  prepared.  Tlie 
various  Poems  and  Dramas  have  received  the  author's  most 
careful  revision.         December,  1848." — pp.  i-viii,  1-386. 

'  The  surname  Is  given  as  Moulton-Birrett  in  the  Cniv.   M'kj.,   Mircli,  1S70, 
p.  330. 
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Contents:  vol.  i.  (2)  Paracelsus,  p.  1.  (7)  Pippa  Passes.  A 
Drama,  p.  163.  (8)  King  Victor  and  King  Charles.  A 
Tragedy,  p.  231.     (25)  Colombe's  Birtliday.     A  Play,  p.  303. 

Vol.  ii.  (2.4)  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon.  A  Tragedy,  p.  1. 
(23)  The  Keturn  of  the  Druses.  A  Tragedy,  p.  61.  (51)  Luria. 
A  Tragedy,  p.  139.  (52)  A  Soul's  Tragedy,  p.  211.  Dramatic 
Eomances  and  Lyrics,  p.  253  :  38  of  the  41  pieces^  in  Bells 
and  Pomegranates^  nos.  III.  and  VII,  namely  : — 

Cavalier  Tunes. 
(9)       I.  Marching  Along 

(10)  II.   Give  a  Rouse 

(11)  III.  Boot  and  Saddle 

(12)  My  last  Duchess        

(13)  Count  Gismond 

(14)  Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

(15)  Soliloquy     of     the     Spanish 

Cloister 

(16)  In  a  Gondola  

(17)  Artemis  prologuizes  ... 

(18)  Waring  

(19)  Rudel  to  the   Lady   of  Tri- 

poli   

(20)  Cristina  

(4)  I.  Madhouse  Cell  :  Johannes 

Agricola  in  Meditation 
(3)  II.     Madhouse     Cell:      Por- 
phyria's  Lover        

(21)  Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd- 

el-Kadr 

(22)  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ... 

(34)  "  How  they  brought  the  good 

News  from  Ghent  to  Aix  " 

(35)  Pictor  Ignotus 

(36)  The  Italian  in  England        ...     324 

1850     (XII.)     Christmas  -  Eve  and  Easter -Day.       A     Poem.       By 
53  Robert  Browning.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

1850.  p.  i-iv,  1-142,  143-4  blank.  Christmas-Eve,'^  22  Sec- 
tions, 2259  lines,  in  couplets,  fours  {ahha  and  ahah),  a  3,  a  6, 
a  7,  and  2  singles.  Easter-Dajj,  33  Sections,  1040  lines,  in 
couplets,  3  singles,^  aod  a  triplet.  Both  poems,  4-measure, 
3299  lines,  mainly  iambic,  with  anapaests,  amphibrachs,  &c. 
(Written  at  'Florence,  1850.'      Works,  1863,  iii.  163.) 

1  The  3  poems  left  out  are  the  Drink  ones  (27)  Claret,  (28)  Tokay,  (41)  Beer 
("  Here's  to  Nelson's  Memory  "). 

2  The  Congregationalists  say  that  Browning  sat  for  some  years  under  the  ministry 
of  one  of  their  preachers,  Thomas  Jones,  an  able  and  eloquent  Welshman. 

^  Two  other  single  lines  in  the  1850  edition  noted  by  Mr.  Carson,  E.-Day,  §  xxvi, 
p.  129,  were,  I  find,  turnd  into  a  couplet  in  the  1863  ed.,  Works,  iii.  242  : 

1850  1863 

Of  beauty  in  this  life.     And  pass  Of  beauty  in  this  life.    But  through  823 

Life's  Z«i€,— and  what  has  earth  to  do         Life  pierce, — and  what  has  earth  to  do 
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(37)  The  Englishman  in  Italy     ... 

330 

255 

(38)  The  Lost  Leader        

340 

256 

(39)  The  Lost  Mistress     

342 

257 

(40)  Home-Thoughts  from  Abroad 

343 

258 

(41  Nelson,  left  out) 

260 

(42)  Home-Thoughts  from  the  Sea 

266 

("Nobly,   nobly  Cape   St. 

Vincent") 

344 

268 

(32)  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb 

271 

at  St.  Praxed's  Church      ... 

345 

280 

Garden  Fancies. 

285 

(29)  L  The  Flower's  Name      ... 

(30)  II.   Sibrandus  Schafnabur- 

349 

295 

gensis       

351 

297 

(26)  The  Laboratory         

354 

(43)  The  Confessional       

357 

300 

(33)  The  Flight  ofthe  Duchess  (all) 

360 

(44)  Earth's  Immortalities 

393 

302 

(45)  Song  ("Nay  but  you") 

394 

(31)  The  Boy  and  the  Angel 

395 

304 

(46)  Meeting  at  Night      

399 

306 

(47)  Parting  at  Morning 

399 

(48)  Saul     

400 

318 

(49)  Time's  Revenges        

407 

321 

(50)  The  Glove      

409 
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1853     [25   Spurioua]   hdiU^m  of  Percy  By»«ho   Slielloy.      With  am 
64  IimoDTJOTOKT     EitAT     by     Robert     Browning.        I/iiitlm  : 

Kdwmixl  Moxon,  Dovor  Strcot  1852.  p.  i-vi,  1-1G5.  Iiitn>- 
ductory  Easay,  p.  1-44  (on  the  objective  nnd  nubjoctive  jMHtt ; 
oil  tlie  relation  of  the  Inttcr's  life  to  biif  work  ;  on  Sbelluy, 
his  naturo,  art,  and  chamctor:  so  intcroHtin^  nnd  imiNirttuit 
that  I  have,  wilh  Browning's  leave,  reprinted  it  ns  the  Kintt  of 
Tfo'  Iir<)iriiiHtj  iSrACiV/y'n  /Vyvrx,  1881.     See  p.  70,  ImIow). 

1855  MlH  AK)  WoMnr.  By  I^)l)ort  Browning.  In  two  Volnnuw. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Picwidilly.  1855.  Vol.  i, 
p.  i-iv,  1-2G0;  vol.  ii,  p.  i-iv,  1-241.  (Written  in  *  London 
and  Florence,  184-,  185-.' ») 

CONTENTS -VOL  1.  P^ 

M  Lore  among  the  Roias.  "  Whore  the  iiulot-colourod  eml  of  cvcn- 
in^;."  14  stiiiz.us  of  6  lines  each,  a/i,  l>h,  ce,  the  first  line  of  each 
couplet  6-uieasuiv,  the  second  line  2-incaHure.     84  trochaic  lines  1 

16      A  LoTvr'i  Quarrel.     "Oh,  what  a  dawn  of  ilay  !  "    22  stanzas  of  7, 

aa,  hb,  occ ;  bb  2-tnca8ure,  the  rest  3-.     154  anapa^tic  lines  ...       17 

67  Ervlja  Hope.     •'  Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead."     7  stanzas  of  8, 

aAfi/),  or/o/,  4-nieasuro.     56  ana{ta>stic  and  iambic  lines      ...         ...       19 

68  Up  at  a  Villa— Down  in  the  City.     (As  distinguished  by  an  Italian 

Person  of  l^ualitv. )  "  Had  1  but  plenty  of  money."  10  stanzas, 
6-measure.  64  lines.  (St.  I,  a  triplet  in  -arc;  II,  a  triplet  in 
•tnst ;  III,  a  quatrain  in  -t///,  -ool ;  \\,  a  six  in  -y ;  V,  two 
couplets;  VI,  a  couplet,  and  a  triplet  (in  -ell) ;  VII,  a  five  in  -ash  ; 
VIII,  two  couplets  and  a  tiiplet  (in  -j7/)  ;  IX,  a  triplet  in  -in,  and 
eeven  couplets  ;  X,  six  couplets.)     Dactyls  and  ana pjesta  ...       23 

59  A  Woman's  La«t  Word.       "  I>et's  contend  no   more.   Love."     10 

verses  of  4,  abab  ;  a,  3ineasure  ;  b,  2-me:isure.     40  trochaic  lines        31 

60  Fra  Lippo  Lippi.     "  I  am  jxior  brother  Lippo."    Blank  verse  (except 

the  6.^  gtono'Ui,  lines  53-7,  68-9,  110-111,  238-9,  248-9,  which  are 
couplet-ryme,  the  tirst  line  l»einfj  2-nieas.,  the  second  4-).    392  lines       35 

61  A  Toeeata  of  Oaluppi*t.      "  Oh,  Galuppi,  Baldassaro. "      15  eight- 

niea.<aire  trochaic  triplets.     45  lines   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       56 

62  By  the  Fire-Side.     "How  well  I  know  what  I  mean  to  do."     53 

stanzas  of  5,  ababa,  4-nieasure,  except  a  3,  which  is  2-mea3ure. 

265  anapaestic  and  iambic  lines  ...         ...  ...         ...         ..        63 

6S      Any  Wife  to  any  Hashand.     "  My  love,  this  is  the  bitterest."     21 

stanzas  of  6,  rw/Z',  c<-6,  5-measure  iamlncs.     126  lines  81 

64  An  Epistle  concerning  the  strange  Medical  Experience  of  Karshish, 

the  Arab  Physician.  (On  Lazarus  after  his  Resurrection.)  "Kar- 
shish, the  pickor-up  of  learning's  crumb.s."    Blankver.se.    312  lines       90 

65  Mesmerism.     "All  I  believed  is  true!"     27  sUnzas  of  5,  abbaa  ; 

a,  3-measure  :  6,  2-measure.    Anapaests  and  iambs.    135  lines.   (See 

A  Lovers  Qiuirrd,  .st.  11)        107 

66  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa.     "That  was  I,  you  heard  last  night."     12 

stanzas  of  5,  a6a^,  4-measure.     60  trochaic  lines 117 

67  My  Star.     "All  that  I  know."     1  stanza  of  13  lines,  abab,  cdcdd, 

efef;  first  8  lines  2-measure  ;  last  5,  five-measure  :  anapiestic      ...     122 

'  From  the  Tauchnitz  Selections.    The  IVorks,  1868,  have  only  "Florence,  185-,*' 
V.  205.     Browning  evidently  had  a  hantl  in  thcs^'  Tauchnitz  SckdUms. 
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68  Instans  Tyrannus.     "Of  tlie  million  or  two."     7  stanzas  of  from 

4  to  18  lines  ;  aiiapeestic  couplet-ryme,  1st  line  3-measure,  2nd  line 
two.      72  lines 123 

69  A  Pretty  Woman.     "That  fawn-skin-dappled  hair  of  hers."     18 

stanzas  of  4,  abba ;  a,  4-measure  ;  h,  2-measure.     72  lines,  iambs 

and  trochees       ...          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     128 

79  "Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came. "  (See  Edgar's  Song  in 
Lear.)  "My  first  thought  was."  34  stanzas  of  6,  abhadb ;  5- 
measure  iambics.     204  lines    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     134 

71  Respectability.     "Dear,  had  the  world  in  its  caprice."     3  stanzas 

of  8,  ai6«,  cc^ti^c,  4-measure  iambics.     24  lines         ...         ...         ...     149 

72  A  Light  Woman.     "So  far  as  our  story  approaches  the  end. "     14 

verses,  alternates,  abab  ;  a  and  b\  four-measure,  &2  three-measure  : 
amphibrachs,  iambs,  &c.     56  lines  ^...         ...         ...         ...         ...     151 

73  The  Statue  and  tha  Bust.    " There's  a  palace  in  Florence."    In  linkt 

4-raeasure  threes,  aba,  bcb,  ale,  ded,  efe,  fgf,  &c.,  ending  with  a 
linkt  4,  alternates.     250  lines  :  iambs  and  anapaests  ...         ...     156 

74  Love  in  a  Life.     "  Room  after  room."     2  stanzas  of  8,  abc,  dd,  dbc ; 

first  abc,  2-measure  ;  the  rest,  4-measure.  16  lines  :  dactyls,  with 
amphibrachs,  &c.  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     173 

75  Life  in  a  Love.     "  Escape  me  ? "     22  lines  ;  a  three,  4  fours,  and  a 

three;  abc,  deed,fggf,  hihi,jkjk,  abc.    abc,  1-measure;  the  rest,  4-: 
chiefly  iambic,  with  anapaests  ...         ...          ...         ...         ...     175 

^>=f  8      How  it  strikes  a  Contemporary.    "  I  only  knew  one  poet  in  my  life." 

Blank  verse,  5  sections.     115  lines    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     177 

77  The  last  Ride  together.     "  I  said — Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so."     10 

stanzas  of  11,  aabbc,  ddeeec,  4-measure  :  iambics,  with  anapaests. 

110  lines  184 

78  The  Patriot.     An  Old  Story.     "  It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way," 

6  stanzas  of  5,  ababa,  4-measure,  iambs  and  anapaests.  30  lines. 
(The  Brescia  in  1.  26  is  cut  out  in  ed.  1863. — Was  the  Patriot 
Arnold  of  Brescia  ? — T.W.Carson.) 191 

79  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha.     "Hist,  but  a  word,  fair  and  soft." 

29  stanzas  :  28  of  5  lines,  ababa  (second  ab,  4-measure  ;  others  3-) ; 
the  29th  is  of  9  lines,  cdcd,  ee^ed  {d,  3-measure  ;  c,  c,  4-).  144 
lines:  dactylic  (or  ?  anappestic)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     194 

80  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology.      "No  more  wine?"     38  sections: 

blank  verse.    1011  lines.    (Cardinal  Wiseman  was  Bp.  Blougram.^)     205 

*  1.  55-6:  "And,  Kobert  Browning,  you  writer  of  plays. 
Here's  a  sul)ject  made  to  your  hand  ! " 

2  It  was  said  by  Father  Trout  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself  reviewd  Men  and 
Women  in  the  Romanist  journal  The  Rambler  (London,  Jan.  1856,  vol.  v,  p.  54-71). 
If  so,  he  did  it  very  gooJ-humouredly,  as  the  following  extracts,  kindly  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  show  :  "  '  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,'  tliough  utterly  mistaken 
in  the  very  groundwork  of  religion,  though  starting  from  the  most  unworthy 
notions  of  the  work  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  defending  a  self-indulgence  which 
every  honest  man  must  feel  to  be  di.sgraceful,  is  yet  in  its  way  triumphant."  .  .  . 
[Then,  after  stating  Blougram's  argument]  ' '  All  this,  and  more,  Blougram  urges 
with  a  fertility  of  illustration  and  felicity  of  argument  that  (in  spite  of  the  miserable 
shortcoming  of  his  principle)  is  quite  delightful.  Who,  after  reading  his  Apology 
twice,  or  thrice  perhaps,  will  object  to  argument  in  poetry  ?  ^  Why,  the  very  first 
use  of  poetry  was  to  instruct.  .  .  . 

"For  ourselves,  we  thank  Mr.  Browning,  sceptical  and  reckless  as  he  is,  for  a  rare 
treat  in  these  thoughtful  and  able  volumes.  .  .  .  Though  much  of  their  matter  is 
extremely  offensive  to  [Roman-]  Catholics,  yet  beneath  the  surface  there  is  an  under- 
current of  thought  that  is  by  no  means  incon.sistent  with  our  religion  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  man  of  will  and  action,  and  not  a  mere  dreamer  and  talker,  we  should  - 
never  feel  surprise  at  his  conversion." 
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•1      MtmoxmUlU.     **  Ah,  did  you  once  tM  8h«ll«jr  pUin  ! "    4  vcmet  of 

4-iuoMuroal(onuaM,(iAiiA;  UiubU-c     16  Uimm       250 

CONTKNTS.-VOk  11. 

•S      Andr«»  dtl  Sftito.    ((VUcxl  tlio  Knultl««i  Riintor.)    «' Hut  do  not 

lot  UK  (|U«iTX'i  Auy  tuortu '*     HUiik  vorao.     27U  liiir«  1 

•t      B«ft»r«.     **lA>t  lliotn  A>;ht  it  out,  frloitd!"     10  venun  of  4  (doiihlo 

cou|d«t«,  (t't,  hh),  6'nimiiurc  tntclmioi.     40  Unc-a     15 

II      AfUr.     "Tnko  llji»  oloik  fnitn  luA  f.iw."     18  liiifH,  iw'|»ar.iNi  c«Mi|»l«'tii 

<Ut  linoofrtuth,  3*iuca«urc  ;  2iid  lino,  -i-iiicaNun*) '•  aiiii|>ti>Ntio  ...  ID 
85       la  IhrM  Dajt.      "So  I  ithnU  m^  her  in  tlirui;  dnyit."     4  Hlanziiit;  1 

•ud  i  of  7  linoa {dbce,  dtU ;  ahjj,  HI)  ;  no.  3  of  i»  lines  {r/-/f]f,fhM) ; 

no.  4  of  15  (aiVtiii,  jy»iy</i/,  <v,  ititc),  4nMvi.Hun!  ianihicM.  as  linos  ...  21 
ti      la  a  Tear.    **  Never  nny  nioro."    10  Htanzasof  8,  f/Z»rti,  fi/»c^/;  «  and  «/, 

ulU^ruAtcl^  3-  and  2-nicaiiuiv ;   0,  'J-niiuuuru  ;  c,  4-nie.LHUitj.     80 

tnx'hnic  linoa      24 

87  Old  Pietaret  in  Florence.     "The  morn  wht>n  finit  it  tlinmlcni  in 

MaivIi."  36  hUnxiUs  of  8,  ah<ib,  oUxi,  4-n>uiuiUi-u  ianiliH  un>l  anaiNUJitii. 

2Ji8  lines  80 

88  In  a  Balcony.     [Writt<Mi  at  lUgni  di  Lucca,  1853.]     First  Tart      ...       49 

,,  Second  Part       70 

Third  Part  (All  three,  blank  verso.    919  lines)        ...       88 
<48rt)  (  Saul  ^Part  I.  (§  1-9)  revised  and  1  line  added »  :  Sections  10-19  aro 
486   I      ncH  \    5-me;isuru  (mainly)  anajKestic  couplet  ryme,  with  9  triplets. 

341  lines  iu  all Ill 

89  "De  Onstibns."     *'  Your  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees."     2 

8tanz.i^  :  No.  one,  13  lines;  ahbiuux,  cciUUUUl ;  No.  two,  33  lines 
if^ffy  9^^if9>  hiihh,  jj,  kllk,  iwjq'jniy  oo,  j^P,  oooo) :  iambs,  dactyls, 
and  anajtiests      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     147 

90  Women  and  Roses.     "  I  dream  of  a  red-rose  tree."     8  stanzas,  alter- 

nate 3-me.asure  triplets  and  4-me;isure  nituis  :  the  4  nines  are  of 
4  couplets  e;ich,  with  luirden,  "Tluy  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose 
tree."     4S  lines :  iambs,  ana|«vsts,  dactyls,  &c.      ...         ...         ...     150 

91  Protos.     "Among  these  latter  busts."    27  five-measure  couplets  and 

1  triplet.     57  iambic  lines       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...     154 

92  Holy-Cross  Day.     (On  which  the  Jews  were  forced  to  attond  an 

aanual  Christian  Sermo.i  in  Rome.)  17  lines  of  prose,  then  20 
btauz.as  of  6  (3  four-meusure  c  )U[ilets  eich),  and  prose  note  of  2 
lines:  "Fee,  faw,  fum  !  b\i!il>le  autl  .s<pK'ak  1"  Dactyls,  with  ana- 
p;ests,  iambs,  &c.     120  lines  of  verse,  19  of  prose   ...         ...         ...     158 

93  The  Guardian  Angel :  a  Picture  at  Fano  [by  Ouercino].-    "  Dear  and 

great  Angel."    8  stuizus  of  7,  ahnh,  cci,  S-meosure  iambics.    50  lines     1«)7 
91       Cleon.     "  Cleon  the  poet."     Blank  verse,  10  sections,  353  lines      ...     171 
95      The  Twins.     "Give  "  an<l  "  It  sh  ill  ba  given  unto  you."     "  Grand 
rough  old  Martin  Luther."     7  vei*ses  of  4,  alternates.     28  lines : 
dactyls  and  iambs  ...         ...         ...  ...          ...          ...         ...     19() 

*  1845     To  iH'token  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit     Have  gone  their  dread  ways.     9 

1855    To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  S[)iiit  liave  ended  their  strife,  9  ) 

(p.  112)  And  that,  Hdnt  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  buk  ui>on  life.    10  \ 

'  Written  at  Ancona  (L  56), — where  Mi's.  Browning,  'My  Angel'  (1.  4G),  'My  Love' 

(L  54),  was  with  him,— after  3  visits  to  the  Chapel  at  Fano  (I.  43-4).     The  'Alfred, 

dear  friend,'  of  st  VI,  L  37,  is  Mr.  Alfred  Domett,  'Waring'  of  No.  18,  then  Prime 

Minister  in  New  Ze;iland.     See  too  st.  VIII,  I.  54-5  : 

"  My  I>ove  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear  old  friend  ? 
How  rolls  the  W;iiroa  at  your  world's  far  end  ? 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  .sea."  56 


NOS.  96-105. — 1855-6. 

Page 

96  Popularity.     "Stand  still,  true  poet  that  you  are."     13  stanzas  of  5, 

a^afec,  4-measure,  but  last  a,  3-measure  :  iambics.     65  lines        ...     193 

97  The  Heretic's  Tragedy.     A  Middle- Age  Interlude.     9  lines  of  prose, 

then  10  stanzas  :  9  of  9  lines,  abab,  cdcdd  ;  No.  V  of  8,  ahab,  cdcd. 
"  The  Lord  we  look  to  once  for  all."  89  lines  of  verse  ;  4-measure. 
Iambs  and  anaptests,  &c.  ...         ...         ...         ...     198 

98  Two  in  the  Campagna.     *' I  wonder  do  you  feel  to-day."    12  stanzas 

of  5,  abaha  ;  4-measure  iambics,  with  anapaests.     60  lines  . . .     205 

99  A  G-ranunarian's  Funeral.^     [^^;w^e— Shortly  after  the  revival   of 

Learning  in  Europe.]  148  lines,  alternates,  abab;  a,  5-measure, 
iambic;  &,  2-measure,  dactylic  210 

100  One  Way  of  Love.  ^  ' '  All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves. "   3  stanzas 

of  6,  all  rymed  couplets,  4-measure  iambics.     18  lines       218 

101  Another  Way  of  Love.     *'  June  was  not  over."     3  stanzas  of  11, 

abc,  dd,  abc,  eee ;  e,  4-measure  ;  the  rest,  2-.  33  lines :  dactyls, 
amphibrachs,  anapaests,  iambs,  &c 220 

102  **  Transcendentalism:  "  a  Poem  in  twelve  Books.    ("  Stop  playing, 

poet!")     4  sections,  51  lines,  blank  verse    ...         ...         223 

103  Misconceptions.     *'This  is  a  spray  the  Bird  clung  to."     2  stanzas 

of  7,  abahb,  eta;  ababb,  3-measure  ;  axi,  4-measure.    14  dactylic  lines     227 

104  One  Word  More.    To  E.  B.  B.  (his  Wife).    Lmdon,  September,  1855. 

"There  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women."     Blank  verse,  20 
sections,  203  lines,  trochaic  pentameters.  ^    [There  are  50  other 
poems  in  the  2  volumes.]         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     229 

1856.  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom.  By  Robert  Browning.  5  verses  of 
2-measure  dactylic  alternates,  abab.  20  lines.  {Karshooh  is 
a  '  thistle '  in  Hebrew.  One  *  Karshook '  is  in  TJte  Return  of 
the  Druses.) 


II. 
Quoth  a  young  Sadducee  : 

* '  Reader  of  many  rolls. 
Is  it  so  certain  we 

Have,  as  they  tell  us,  souls  ? " 
'*  Son,  there  is  no  reply  !  " 

The  Rabbi  bit  his  beard  : 
**  Certain,  a  soul  have  I — 

We  may  have  none,"  he  sneer'd. 


I. 

105  **  Would  a  man  'scape  the  rod  ?" 
Rabbi  Ben  Karshook  saith, 
"  See  that  he  turn  to  God 

The  day  before  his  death. " 
**  Ay,  could  a  man  inquire 

When  it  shall  come  !  "   I  say. 
The  Rabbi's  eye  shoots  fire — 
"  Then  let  him  turn  to-day  !  " 

Thus  Karshook,  the  Hiram's-Hammer, 

The  Right-hand  Temple-column, 
Taught  babes  in  grace  their  grammar. 
And  struck  the  simple,  solemn. 
Rome,  April  27,  1854. 

^  On  1.  131  of  this  poem,  "Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De"  p.  283, 
Works,  i.  1863,  the  following  letter  by  Browning  appeard  in  the  Daily  News  of 
Nov.  21,  1874  :—  * 

"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  News. 
Sir, — In  a  clever  article  this  morning  [Nov.  20]  you  speak  of  "the  doctrine  of 
the  enclitic  De  " — "which,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Browning,  in  point  of  fact  does 
not  exist."  No,  not  to  Mr.  Browning:  but  pray  defer  to  Herr  Buttmann,  whose 
fifth  list  of  "enclitics"  ends  "with  the  inseparable  De" — or  to  Curtius,  whose  fifth 
list  ends  also  with  "  De  (meaning  Howards,'  and  as  a  demonstrative  appendage)." 
That  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  accentuated  "  J9g,  meaning  but^''  was 
the  "doctrine"  which  the  Grammarian  bequeathed  to  those  capable  of  receiving 
it. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently,  t?    -p  " 

Nov.  20.  ^-  ^• 

2  Cald  "Song"  in  Selections,  1865,  p.  87. 

^  For  the  abridgd  form  of  this  poem  in  the  Selection  of  1865,  see  p.  77,  col.  2. 
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Printed  in  Tftr  Krrfmd'^  1850,  cditod  by  Mim  Power. 
Lomlun:   David  Ikiguo,  185(1,  {k  1G. 

.•^  Thi«  pcx'm  ij«  m»t  iiicltidiHl  in  nny  voltimo  or  collecUul 
Rlition  of  Browning's  Workji.^R  H.  H.> 

1S57.    Kay  and  Death.     "  I  winh  thnt  wIkmi  yon  diiMl  loxt  May." 
106  5  vorm»ii  of  4,  rt/W» ;  4-mcaMuro  ianiluoH.     *J0  lincH. 

Thin  |HM»m  first  npiKNinnl  in  77»^  AV/'/w^i/e^',  for  1857,  jmIIUmI 
l»y  Miiw  IVwor  (I/ondon  :  I).  Il<>gu««),  P-  IG*.  Kirnt  rri»rint4M|, 
with  some  now  n^jwlingn,  in  DnimntlH  Prrifomv,  18Gi,  p.  145. 

Koadinga  of  tlic  oarlior  version  of  1857  : — 
line  8  :  Mj^n's  hirth  [^for  Moon-liirlhs]  ami  thn  long  evening-ends, 
linos  9-10  :  8<\  for  tlu-ir  sakf,  provi-  [^for  W]  Mny  Htill  May  ! 
lict  their  now  time,  lik«>  [/or  mm]  mini;  of  ol«l. 
line  15  :  Except  a  »tn«Ak,  &o.  [/or  S.ivo  a  sole  HtnNik,  kc] 
line  19:  And  [/or  But]  I, — whene'er  the  plant  is  [/or  leaf  grows]  there. 

— U.  H.  8. 

[1861,  June  29,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  diuiF,  aged  52.] 
1863.'  TilK  Poetical  Works  of  Ivobert  Browning.  Third  Ivlition.  || 
VoL  I.  Lyrics,  llomances,  Men  and  Women.  ||  Vol.  II.  Trage- 
dies and  other  Plays.  ||  Vol.  III.  Paracelsus,  Christnias-Kvo 
and  Easter-Diiy,  Sordello.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  ID.'J, 
Piccadilly,  1863.  Each  vol.  has  a  2nd  title.  I.  Lyrics, 
Romances,  Men  and  Women.  By  Robert  Browning.  II. 
Tragedies  and  other  Plays.  By  Kolx^rt  Browning.  III.  Pani- 
celsus,  Christmas  Eve  and  Evster  Day,  Sordello.  l>y  Ilobert 
Browning  :  with  the  publisher's  name  and  address  to  eacli  vol. 
[There  are  no  new  poems  in  tliis  edition.] 

[Garden  Fancies.  III.  is  "  Camp  and  Cloister ;  II.  Cloister 
(Spanish) "  of  Belh,  No.  7,  but  now  calld  S^Jilttqui/  of  the 
Spanish  Cluiatcr  (G-r-r — tliere  go,  my  heart's  abhorrence  !), 
9  stanzas  of  8,  p.  18-21.  "Johannes  Agricola  in  MediUition," 
p.  284-6  (•*  There's  heaven  above,  ami  night  by  night"),  is 
"Madhouse  Cells,"  I,  oi  Bells,  No.  13.] 

*  It  seems  clear  that  this  poem  was  written  Ixifore  Men  and  JVovicn  was  pul)lislit 
in  1855,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  be  part  of  that  work  ;  for  in  "One  Word  More, 
to  E.  R.  B.,  London,  September  1855,"  Men  and  Women,  vol.  ii,  p.  237,  Browning 
says: 

"  I  am  mine  and  yours — the  rest  l>e  all  men's, 
Karshoo^-,  Cleon,  Norbcrt  and  the  fifty." 
The  second  line  is  still  the  same  in  Poetical  JForks,  1868,  vol.  v,  p.  319:  "  Kai-shw/l-, 
Cleon,  Norltert  and  the  fifty;"  but  in  the  Tauchuitz  i'tW.   IVorks  oi  1872,  vol.  i, 
p.  290,  the  Kar8hoo^•  is  alterd  into  KarshwA; 

'•  Karshish,  Cleon,  Norbert  and  the  fifty." 
This  change  was  made  by  I'rowning  himself.  He  wishes  '  Karshish'  to  Ik?  the  reading. 

*  See  Mr.  James  Thomson's  pretty  poem  on  her  death,  l)elow,  p.  115. 

'  In  1863  came  out  the  first  Sclcdiou.'i  /nun  the  iWliail  Works  o/  Jtohrrt  Proim- 
tM^/ (Chapman  an«l  Hall).  It  was  eilited  by  John  Forster  an<l  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry 
Coruwall).     See  Appendix,  p.  73,  below. 
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Vol  i,  p.  vii.  "I  dedicate  these  Volumes  to  my  old  fii-'iid  John 
Forster,  glad  and  grateful  that  he  who,  from  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  various  forms  they  include,  has  been  tlieir 
promptest  and  staunchest  helper,  should  seem  even  nearer  to 
me  now  than  thirty  years  ago.  R  13." 

London,  April  21,  1863. 
Vol.  i,  p.  xiv.  "In  this  Volume  [i.]  are  collected  and  redis- 
tributed the  pieces  first  published  in  1842,  1845,  and  1855, 
respectively,  under  the  titles  of  '  Dramatic  Lyrics,'  '  Dramatic 
Romances/  and  '  Men  and  Women.'  Part  of  these  were 
inscribed  to  my  dear  friend  John  Kenyon  :  I  hope  the  whole 
may  obtain  the  honour  of  an  association  with  his  memory. 

K.  R" 
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107  James  Lee  (in  9  Sections).  "Ah,  love,  Imt  a  day."  [In  Poet. 
jrorLs,  1868,  vi.  41,  tliis  poem  is  laM  ".lames  I.«e'.s  Wife"  ;  the 
heading  to  §  1  is  alterd  to  "[James  lice's  Wife  si>eak.s]  at  tht;  Win- 
dow" ;  that  to  §  2  is  made  "[Heading  a  Book]  under  tlio  Clitf"  ; 
and  Part  2  of  section  VIII,  only  2  lines  in  1864,  is  turnd  into  §  2 
and  3,  of  22  an«l  41  lines,  tlie  last  2  of  which  are  the  original  2 
lines  of  1864  '.    The  full  ixKjni  is  368  lines.    (See  note,  next  page).]         3 

»  ed.  1864,  §  VIII,  Part  II  :—  Tlie  K^nity  in  this,— how  free,  how  fine 

r>     i-t»i       •  1     •*!,  iu  111  To  fear  almo.st ! — of  the  limit-line.      277 

Go,  little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand  t  .,  i    i-i 

I  u  1  1    if        1      *      1  l-^"n  ^'A^  tlie  god,  hkf  me 

I  have  my  lesson,  shall  understand.  ti..."  ..T-.n    l..n-.u>  1   .....l.  n 


ed.  1868,  vi  57-9,  §  VIII,  Pts  II,  III  :- 


Tlie  worm,  learned,  each  in  our  deLrrce  : 
Looked  and  loved,  learned  and  dn  \v. 
Drew  and  le;irnetl  and  loved  a^ain, 
Tis  a  clay  ca.st,  the  ixjrfect  thing,      268      While  f:i.st  the  ha]>py  minutes  flew, 

From  Hand  live  once,  dead  long  ago  :  Till  l^eauty  mounted  into  his  brain  283 

Princess-like  it  wears  the  ring  An-l  on  the  linger  wliich  outvie.l 

To  fancy's  eye,  l»y  which  we  know  271  His  art  he  placed  the  ring  tliat's  there, 

Tliat  here  at  length  a  ma.ster  found  Still  hy  fancy's  eye  descried,  286 

His  match,  a  proud  lone  .soul  its  mate,  In  token  of  a  marriage  ran; : 

As  .soaring  genius  sank  to  giound  F»tr  him  on  earth,  his  art's  d.spair, 

And  iKrucil  could  not  emulate  275      For  him  in  heaven,  his  .soul-s  lit  l»ride.  289 
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108  Gold  Hair:  a  Legend  of  Pornic.  "Oh,  the  beautiful  gnl."  27 
stanzas  of  5.  [In  ed.  1868,  vol.  vi,  p.  62-9,  this  poem  has  30 
stanzas,  three  fresh  ones  being  put  ir.  after  st.  20.  The  fresh  21 
begins  "Hid  there?  why?"  22,  "Truth  is  truth";  23,  "Talk 
not  of  God."^    Then  24  is  the  original  21,  "  Louis-d'ors,  &c."    The 


III     (p.  58) 
Little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand  290 

I  turned  from  to  a  cold  clay  cast — 
I  have  my  lesson,  understand 

The  worth  of  flesh  and  blood  at  last ! 
Nothing  but  beauty  in  a  Hand  ?         294 

Because  he  could  not  change  the  hue, 

Mend  the  lines  and  make  them  true 
To  this  which  met  his  soul's  demand, — 

Would  Da  Vinci  turn  from  you  ?    298 
I  hear  him  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn — 
"  The  fool  forsooth  is  all  forlorn         300 
"  Because  the  beauty,  she  thinks  best, 
"  Lived  long  ago  or  was  never  born, — 
' '  Because  no  beauty  bears  the  test     303 
"In  this  rough  peasant  Hand !  Confessed 
"  '  Art  is  null  and  study  void  ! ' 
"  So  sayest  thou  ?     So  said  not  I, 
"  Who  threw  the  faulty  pencil  by,     307 
"And  years  instead  of  hours  employed, 
"  Learning  the  veritable  use  309 

"  Of  flesh  and  bone  and  nerve  beneath 


"  Lines  and  hue  of  the  outer  sheath, 
"If  haply  I  might  reproduce  312 

"  One  motive  of  the  mechanism,  (si.)  313 
"  Flesh  and  bone  and  nerve  that  make 
"The  poorest  coarsest  human  hand 
"An  object  worthy  to  be  scanned 
'  *  A  whole  life  long  for  their  sole  sake.  31 7 
' '  Shall  earth  and  the  cramped  moment- 
space 
"  Yield  the  heavenly  crowning  grace  ?  319 
"  Now  the  parts  and  then  the  whole  ! 
"  Who  art  thou,  with  stinted  soul 
"And  stunted  body,  thus  to  cry        322 
" '  I  love,' — shall  tliat  be  life's  strait  dole  ? 
"  '  1  must  live  beloved  or  die  ! '  324 

"This  peasant  hand  that  spins  the  wool 
"And  bakes  the  bread,  why  lives  it  on, 
"  Poor  and  coarse  with  beauty  gone, — 
"  What  use  survives  the  beauty  ?  Fool ! " 

Go  little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand  ! 
I  have  my  lesson,  shall  understand.   328 


As  to  metre,  §  I  is  3  stanzas  of  7  lines  each,  ababcbc ;  2-measure.  §  II  is  4 
stanzas  of  8,  abaccddb ;  a,  d  being  4-measure,  h,  c  2-measure.  §  III  is  4  stanzas  of 
7,  abahcca ;  a,  c  being  4-measure  (anaptestic),  b  2-measure.  §  IV  is  8  stanzas  of  5, 
abaab ;  a  4-measure,  b  3-measure.  §  V  is  5  stanzas  of  6,  ababcc ;  a  and  b  1  being 
2-measure,  c  2  three-measure,  b  2  and  c  1  four-measure.  §  VI  is  16  stanzas  of  5, 
ababa, — a  1,  a  2  and  b,  being  five-measure,  b  2  four-measure,  and  a  3  three-measure. 
§  VII  is  2  stanzas  of  6,  abc  abc,  5-measure.  §  VIII  is  in  3  divisions  in  couplets, 
triplets,  fours,  fives,  sixes,  a  seven,  and  a  nine,  and  a  single,  1.  313  :  i.  abab  ddee, 
faafhhy  ijijjii,  kllkk.  ii.  bcbc,  gmgm,lih nn ,  ijij,  opopo.  iii.  aqaqaiiai,  rrsrss,  tuut, 
vtowv,  X,  yaay,  zz,  AAuAu,  BCOB,  aa.  All  §  VIII  is  4-measure,  iambic.  §  IX  is 
8  stanzas  of  5,  ababa,  4-measure,  iambic,  with  anapaests  and  dactyls.  §  I  is  iambs 
and  anapaests.  §  II  is  (4-measure)  iambs  and  (2-measure)  trochees.  §  IV  and  V  are 
mainly  iambs  and  anapaests.  §  Viand  VII  are  iambic.  Of  §  VI,  "Still  ailing.  Wind  I" 
the  first  6  stanzas  were  printed  in  1836  :  see  p.  40,  above.  The  last  10  stanzas  were 
added  in  1864.  James  Lee  may  in  this  point  be  compard  with  Tennyson's  Maud, 
1855*,  of  which  one  §  was  printed  in  1837. 
1      V  Hid  there?   Why?    Could  the  girl  be  wont  101 

'^  (She  the  stainless  soul)  to  treasure  up 

^  Money,  earth's  trash  and  heaven's  atfront  ? 

Had  a  spider  found  out  the  communion-cup, 
Was  a  toad  in  the  christening-font  ?  105 

xxn. 
Truth  is  truth  :  too  true  it  was.  106 

Gold !  She  hoarded  and  hugged  it  first. 
Longed  for  it,  leaned  o'er  it,  loved  it^alas — 
Till  the  humour  grew  to  a  head  and  burst, 
And  she  cried,  at  the  final  pass,—  110 

-XXIIL 

"  Talk  not  of  God,  my  heart  is  stone  !  Ill 

' '  Nor  lover  nor  friend — be  gold  for  both  ! 
"  Gold  I  lack  ;  and,  my  all,  my  own, 

"  It  shall  bide  in  my  hair.     I  scarce  die  loth 
"  If  they  let  my  hair  alone  !  "  115 


miioxoLoaiCAL  utn  or  bbowk  1x0*8  works,    icoa.  100-ts.— isei.    Gl 

Aill  poem  Hm  160  Hnm.]  Tlic  iiUnni«  rrmc  nAriArt ;  <iAfiA  liring 
l-OMMttiv,  «  3  thrw'tnrMBUrt* :  lUrtyU,  innil'o,  aikI  Aimiwiitii       ...       27 

109  Tk«  WortI  of  It     **\VouM  it  w-nm  1  hmi  lir«Mi  fuliir.  "     10  kUhmii 

of  <l,  aAvtrftrt,  «  with  intrrnal  ryiiiu,  1 1 4  futir-incojiurp  linen  :  imiitM 
iiml  •nji|iii>»t««  nminly 37 

110  DU  aliUTTUoB;  or,  L«  Bfron  dt  nof  Joan:  "Stop.  Ut  tnr  Imvn 

tho  Inith  of  thiit ! "  80  mIaduui  of  6,  nUcti,  b  with  inUninl  rymo. 
4mo*Mir»  tAitihicii.     1!>0  linos  47 

111  Too  Lato:  **  Hon  wiw  I  with  my  ftrm  uml  hpArt."     12  RtniDuui  of  12, 

ahiihcti,  ffffcii.     4-in«i8urc.     144lincfi:  iftiiil»«,  il.irtyN,  «im|>B*ntii         67 

lis  Abt  Voglor.  (Aftrr  he  has  liocn  oxtotnpnriMiu^  iiimim  the  MuMJrnl  In- 
ntniniont  of  hin  Invrntion.)'  "Would  thut  thf  utrnctun^  hrave." 
12  jitAUX-ia  of  8  (2  allcrnatc.H,  a/xiA,  ctiai),  6-mciiHun\  96  linoji: 
Aloxamlnnoa      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       67 

US  Babbi  ben  Esra:  "Grow  old  nlon^  with  me."  32  ntanziui  of  0, 
atibcdt ;  an.  cc  .tre  li-niwiauri'  ;  h  1,  fiVf-nira,Huro  ;  h  2,  six-uwiiHUtw 
192  iamhic  Unoa.  [Ono  of  the  dct'ix'.st  and  w«'igliti«'.Ht  «»f  nil  Hn»wn- 
ing'a  worka.   My  favourite  one.    It  rontaina  the  Philo.«w)|thy  of  Lifr.]       77 

114  A  Dooth  in  the  Detort.  rnvni,  12  linca  :  "  Su{)]>oHc>d  of  rani]>hylax 
th«»  Anliochono,"  ihon  29  S«'<tion8  (No.  10  Iteing  C'oninuMit)  and 
Epilogue.  Hlank  verse.  686  lines.  [St.  .l<»hn*«  De.ith.  A  Defence 
of  Christianity,  and  an  argument  agjiinst  Straus.s,  Ac]      91 

116  Caliban  upon  Setobot;  or.  Natural  Theolo^  in  the  Island:  "Thou 
thouglitest  that  1  wa.-*  iilt<»gethor  such  an  one  a.s  thyself."  IVcxmu 
of  2.*"i  linens,  "Will  .spniwl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is  best,"  then 
11  Sections  and  Kpilogue.     Blank  verse.     295  lines  ...  ..     123 

116  Confessions:    "What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears?"     9  verses  of  4: 

alteniates.    rt^i  ;  a  4-measure,  6  S-measurc.    36  lines  :  iambs  and 
anajMe^sts  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     139 

(106)       Matf  and  Dfxtth:  "  I  wish  that  when  you  «lied  last  May."     5  verses 

of  4  :  4-measure  alternates.     20  iambic  lines.     (See  p.  57,  alwve. )      145 

117  Prospiee:  "Fear  death?  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  thraat":  28  lines, 

alternates,  abab  ;  a  4-measure  ;  b  2-measun' :  mixt  iambs  and  ana- 
pa?5ts.  [A  noble  jK)em-  Face  the  last  light  with  Death.  Your's 
the  Gain.]  149 

118  Tonth  and  Art:  "  It  once  might  have  been,  once  only."     17  verses 

of  4  :  3 -measure  alternates.     68  lines  :  mainly  iamb.«i  and  anapai.sts     153 

119  A  Face:  "  If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers."     22  lines:  2 

alternates,  4  couplets,  and  a  six,  abbb<x.     5-measure  iambics         ...     161 

120  A  Likeness:  "Som!»  people  hang  portraits  up."   5  seotion.s.    69  lines; 

61  three-measure  (in  2's,  4'.s,  5'.s,  an  8  and  a  9) ;  8  four-measure 
(two  3'8  and  a  2).    Am phibrach-s  anapa-sts,  iambs,  &c 165 

121  Mr.  Slndge,  "The  Medium:"  "  Now,  don't  .sir  !  Don't  exfwse  me  !" 

Blank  verse.     1525  lines  (2  couplet.s,  1.  1182-3,  1283-4)     171 

122  Apparent  Failure:  "No,  for  I'll  .save  it!"     7  stinzas  of  9,  ahnb, 

cdcdd.     4-measure  iambics.     63  lines.     [All  souls  are  to  l)e  .s;ived.]     239 

123  Epilogue.-     First  Sp^^aker.     "  On  the  First  of  the  Feast  of  Feasts." 

'  Abt  Voglcr  wa-s  translate<l  into  Greek  Lyric  Verse  in  "Translations  into  Gn-ek 
and  Latin  Verse,  by  R.  C.  .Tebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cani- 
bridge,  Ac  A:c  Cambri«lge  :  Deighton  Bell  and  Co.  London  :  Ikll  and  Daldy." 
1873,  pp.  2-15.— T.  W.  Carson. 

*  In  1865,  came  out,  in  *  Moxon's  Miniature  Poets,'  the  second  'Selection  from 
the  Works  of  Roljert  Browning.'     See  ApiK-ndix,  }>.  76,  Ixdow. 

In  1866  wua  publLsht  "A  .S<-b'ction  from  the  IVw-try  of  Flizab«'th  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  IMccadilly,  1866."  S^derted  and  prefaced 
by  Robert  Browning.  The  Preface,  of  13  lines,  jiro.se,  is  signed  "  R.  B.,"an<l  dated 
"London,  Novenil»er,  1S6.^»." — S.      It  is  as  follows  : 
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Page 
Mainly  anapresfs  and  iambs.  3  stanzas  of  5,  ababa ;  and  a  4th 
o(  6,  ababab :  all  S-measuve.  Second  Speaker.  "Gone  now!  All 
gone  across  the  dark  so  far."  44  lines,  altei'natcs,  5-measure 
iambics.  Third  Speaker.  "  Witless  alike  of  will  and  way  divine." 
12  triplets,  5-measure  iambics.     101  lines    ...         ...         ...         ...     245 

18G4.    '217  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.     F.  Leigbton.'     (Quoted  from  the 

Royal  Academy  Catalogue.) 

124  "  But  give  them  me — the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  brow  ! 

Let  them  once  more  absorb  me  !     One  look  now 

Will  lap  me  round  for  ever,  not  to  pass  i 

Out  of  its  light,  though  darkness  lie  beyond  ! 
Hold  me  but  safe  again  within  the  bond 

Of  one  immortal  look  !     All  woe  that  was 
Forgotten,  and  all  terror  that  may  be 
Defied  ;  no  past  is  mine,  no  future  !  look  at  me  !  " 

*  Robert  Browning,  A  fragment.' — From  the  Catalogue  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Exhibition,  1864,  p.  13,  where  it  is  actually  printed  as 
I)rose  :  a  mess— specially  in  lines  6-8 — duly  condemd  hj  Punch, 
May  28,  1864,  and  the  Observer  before  that.     1  stanza  of  8,  aah 
ccb  dd..    5-measure  iambics.     8  lines.     Reprinted  in  the  Selections 
of  1865,  p.  215,  and  in  Poet.  Works,  1868,  vi.  153,  and  there  cald 
"Eurydice  to  Orpheus:  a  picture  by  Frederick  Leighton,  A.R.A.") 
[In   1867   Browning  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Balliol,  and  on  June  25,  1867,  the  degree  of  M.A.  (Oxford) 
was  conferd  on  him  by  diploma.] 
1868.    The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  M.A.,  Honorary  Fel- 
low of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  London. 
1868  1  [in  6  volumes],    post  8vo.    [For  Foretalk,  see  Paii////e, 
p.  37,  above.     There  is  one  new  Stanza  of  8  lines  in  these 

125  Works:  Deaf  and  Dumb.     See  note,  p.  64.] 

Vol.  i,  p.  i-viii,  1-310.     Pauline— Paracelsus — Strafford.     See  note,  p.  64. 

Vol.  ii,  p.  i-iv,  1-287.     Sordello — Pippa  Passes. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  i-iv,  1-305.     King  Victor  and  King  Charles— Dramatic  Lyrics 

— The  Return  of  the  Druses. 
Vol.  iv,  p.  i-iv,  1-310.     A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon — Colombe's  Birthday — 

Dramatic  Romances. 
Vol.  V,  p.   i-iv,  1-321.      A  Soul's  Tragedy — Luria — Christmas-Eve  and 

Easter  Day — Men  and  "Women. 
Vol.  vi,  p.  i-iv,  1-233.    In  a  Balcony — Dramatis  Personae.    [General  Index 

to  the  6  vols.,  as  follows.l 

"  It  has  been  attempted  to  retain  and  to  dispose  the  characteristics  of  the  general 
])oetry,  whence  this  is  an  abstract,  according  to  an  order  which  should  allow  them 
the  prominency  and  effect  they  seem  to  possess  when  considered  in  the  larger,  not 
exclusively  the  lesser  works  of  the  poet.  A  musician  might  say,  such  and  such 
chords  are  repeated,  others  made  subordinate  by  distribution,  so  that  a  single  move- 
ment may  imitate  the  progress  of  the  whole  symphony.  But  there  are  various  ways 
of  modulating  up  to  and  connecting  any  given  harmonies  ;  and  it  will  be  neither  a 
surprise  nor  a  pain  to  find  that  better  could  have  been  done,  as  to  both  selection 
and  sequence,  than,  in  the  present  case,  all  care  and  the  profoundest  veneration 
were  able  to  do.  R.  B. 

London,  November,  1865." 

In  1866  also,  some  "Lines  on  Zermatt  Churchyard"  appeard  in  The  Times  of 
Aug.  30,  signed  B, — that  is,  "Robert  Browning,"  said  Notes  S  Queries,  3rd  Ser.  xii. 
246.     But  they  are  x>l(^ii^^'y  not  his. 

^  Tis  in  the  Athenceum  list  for  July  18,  1868. 
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CKNKRAL  INDKX  TO 


I'OKTWAL  IVOUKS,  IMS,  «  VOLS, 
vou,  I. 


P««» 

l'.«r- 

(1)  pArLiMt  [nv  \\  15,  above]  ... 

1 

(5)  STKAFfORD 

207 

(i)   pAHAlKUHrH 

... 

48 

VOL.  II. 

(«^  .<^mi>KM-<i 

... 

I 

(7)    ril'I'A  I'AHHIW                

210 

VOL 

III. 

(8)  KiMJ     Vii  loii     ASH 

Kisa 

(fll)  A  To-rata  of  fJaluppi'd 

127 

fllAKI.M       

1 

(S7)  OM  Pirtun-H  in  Klon-nco    ... 

Ml 

DRAM\rio  lAitic«:» 

7.t 

(89) 

••  De  (JuMtihun"        

143 

(9-11)  Cnmlior  Tiincji 

... 

75 

(40) 

IIome-ThoughtM  from  Ahn>n«l 

nr. 

198)  The  lAwt  I^tlor 

... 

78 

(42) 

,,             from  the  S<'a 

14tt 

(34)  ••  How  th,.y  bnmsht  th. 

CuvmI 

(4Sa,  h)  Saul        

14« 

News  fr>»in  nhont  to  . 

Vix  • 

80 

(•'.7) 

My  Star         

170 

(21)  Thr^uv'h  the  Mititlja  Ic 

.  AIkI- 

(•'.2) 

Hy  the  Fim-Ritle       

170 

ol.Krt.lr        

83 

{i\:\) 

Any  Wife  to  any  IIu.Hliand 

1H2 

(27,23,41)  N.-»lionality  in  Drinks, 

(98) 

Two  in  the  CaniiKigna 

18S 

I,  II,  III      

... 

8.'» 

(104) 

MiH<-onrei»tir>nH        

A  Sen-mule  at  the  Villa      ... 

191 

(29,  80)  <^.anlon  Kancifts  ... 

87 

(6rt) 

191 

(15)  SoliU^iny     of    the     S|iani8h 

(100) 

Oiu!  Way  of  I/ove     ... 

194 

Cloister        

92 

(1<>1) 

Another  Way  of  I>ovo 

19.'i 

(26)  The  I^lHimtory 

... 

9.') 

(CO) 

A  Pretty  Wonian     .  . 

197 

1  43)  The  Confessional 

9S 

(71) 

KesiKTt«l'ility          

201 

(20)  (Yistina           

101 

(74) 

lyove  in  a  Life 

202 

(39)  The  Ixwt  Mistre-w     ... 

104 

(7r») 

Life  in  a  Lovo          

2o:j 

i44)  Earth's  hnniortalities 
(4<)  Meeting  at  Night      ... 

lO.'i 

(sr.) 

In  Three  Days         

201 

... 

10*) 

(Sr.) 

In  a  Year      

20.''- 

l47)  Parting  at  Morning  ... 

107 

(90) 

Women  and  Ro.ses 

2*19 

(45)  Song  (Nav  Imt  you) 

107 

(S3) 

lii'fore            

211 

(59)  A  Woman's  last  Word 

lOS 

(84) 

After              

213 

(57)  Evelyn  Ho|>e 

110 

(93) 

The  Guardian- Angel 

214 

1 55)  Love  among  the  Ruins 

112 

(81) 

Memorahilia             

217 

(5«)  A  Lovers'  Quarrel      ... 
( 58)  Up  at  a  Villa— Down 

115 

(9()) 

Popularity 

218 

n  the 

(79) 

Master  Ungues  of  Saxe-Gotha 

221 

tHty           

... 

122 

(23) 

The  Ketukn  of  tiih  Di:u.se.>i 

229 

f24)  A  Blot  is  thb  'Scutcheon 
(25)  C<)IX)M«e'.s  Bikthday 

Dramatic  R<)mance.s  : — 
(14)  Incident  of  the  French  Camp 
(78)  Tlie  Patriot     

(12)  My  la.st  Duchess 

(13)  Count  Gismond 
(31)  The  Boy  and  the  Angel 
(68)  Instans  Tyrannus 

(65)  Mesmerism     

(50)  The  Glove       

(49)  Time's  Revenges 

(36)  The  Italian  in  England 

(37)  The  Englishman  in  Italy 
(16)  In  a  Gondola 


VOL, 
1 

61 
145 
147 

149 
l.'iO 
l.')3 
158 
162 
165 
171 
178 
180 
18G 
196 


IV. 

(18)  Warinjr  206 

(95)  The  Twins      216 

(72)  A  Light  Woman        217 

(77)  The  Last  Kide  togotlicr        ...  220 

(22)  The  Pied  Piper  of  HaiiMliu  225 

(23  a,  h)  The  Flight  of  tlie  l)u(he.s.s  2M7 

(99)  A  Gnunmirian's  Funeral      ...  270 

(97)  The  Heietie'.s  Tragedy  ...  275 

(92)  Holy-Cross  Day         2S!) 

(91)  Protus  286 

(73)  The  Statue  and  the  Bust      ...  288 
(3)  Porphvria's  Lover      299 

(70)  "Childe  linlan.l  to  tlie  Dark 

Tower  Came"  3(»1 


p.  74.     **  In  a  late  edition  were  collected  and  redistributed  the  pieces  fii-st  j>uh- 
ILshed  in  1842,  1845  and  1855  re.si>ectively,  under  the  titles  of  "  Dramatic  Lyrics," 


and  "Men  and  Women."     It  is  not  worth  while  to  disturb 


**  Dramatic  Romances,' 
this  arrangement. 

'*  Part  of  the  Poems  were  inHcril>ed  to  my  dear  frien*!  .John  Kenyon 
whole  may  obtain  the  honour  of  an  assocLition  Aith  his  memory. 


I  hoiK"  the 
R.  B." 
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VOL 
Page 

(52)  A  Soul's  Tragedy          ...        1 
(51)  LuuiA  43 

(53)  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter- 

Day  115 

ME^T  AND  Women  : —       ...  205 
(102)  "Transcendentalism  :  a  Poem 

in  Twelve  Books  "           ...  207 
(76)  How  it    strikes  a   Contem- 
porary       ...         ...         ...  209 

(17)  Artemis  Prologizes 213 

(64)  An  Epistle  (Karshish)        ...  218 


(4)  Johannes  Agricola  in  Medi- 
tation 

(35)  Pictor  Ignotus          

(60)  Era  Lippo  Lippi      

(82)  Andrea  del  Sarto     

(32)  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb 
at  Saint  Praxed's  Church 

(80)  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology 

(94)  Cleon  

(19)  Rudel  to  the  Lady  of  Tripoli 
(104)  One  Word  More      


VOL.  VI. 


(107) 
(108) 
(109) 
(110) 

(111) 
(112) 
(113) 
(114) 
(115) 


(116) 


In  a  Balcony       

Dramatis  PERsoNiG  : — 
James  Lee's  Wife     ... 
Gold  Hair  :  A  Story  of  Pornic 

The  Worst  of  it        

Dis    aliter   Visum ;    or,    Le 

Byron  de  Nos  Jours 

Too  Late       

Abt  Vogler  ... 

Rabbi  ben  Ezra 

A  Death  in  the  Desert 

Caliban   upon   Setebos ;    or, 

Natural  Theology  in  the 

Island 
Confessions  ... 


41 
62 
70 

77 
85 
92 
99 
110 


136 
148 


(106)  May  and  Death       

125  1  Deaf  and  Dtimb :  a  group  by 
Woolner.  1  stanza  of  8, 
aaab,  cccb.  "  Only  the 
prism's  obstruction  " 

(117)  Prospice        

(124)  Eurydice  to  Orpheus  :  a  pic- 
ture by  Leighton 

(118)  Youth  and  Art        

(119)  A  Face  

(120)  A  Likeness   ... 

(121)  Mr.  Sludge  "The  Medium" 

(122)  Apparent  Failure     

(123)  Epilogue  (Three  Speakers) 


Page 

229 
231 
234 
248 

257 
262 
299 
311 
313 


150 


151 
152 

153 
154 
158 
159 

162 
219 
222 


[The  Works  of  1868,  or  most  of  them,  were  reprinted  in  the  United  States 
in  a  handy  double-columnd  form,  8  pages  at  a  time,  in  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railway  Time-tables  for  1872,  or  thereabouts.] 

1868[-9].     The  Ring  and  the  Book.     By   Eobert    Browning,    M.A.,' 

126  Honorary  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    In  four  volumes. 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co., London.  1868.  Blank  verse.  21,116  lines. 

Vol.  i.  I.  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  p.  1-74  ;  1416  lines.  II.  Half-Rome, 
p.  75-155  ;  1547  lines.    III.  The  other  Half-Rome,  p.  157-245  ;  1694  lines. 

Vol  ii.  IV.  Tertium  Quid,  p.  1-72  ;  1640  lines.  V.  Count  Guido  Fran- 
ceschini,  p.  73-160  ;  2058  lines.  VI.  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,  p.  161-251  ; 
2105  lines. 

Vol.  iii.  VII,  Pompilia,  p.  1-89  ;  1845  lines.  VIII.  Dominus  Hyacinthus 
de  Archangelis,  Pauperum  Procurator,  p.  90-174  ;  1805  lines.  IX.  Juris 
Doctor  Johannes-Baptista  Bottinius,  Fisci  et  Rev.  Cam.  Apostol.  Advo- 
catus,  p.  175-249  ;  1577  lines. 


^  New  :  **  Only  the  prism's  obstruction  shows  aright 

The  secret  of  a  simbeam,  breaks  its  light 

Into  the  jewelled  bow  from  blankest  white  ; 
So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise  : 

Only  by  Deafness  may  the  vexed  Love  wreak 

Its  insuppressive  sense  on  brow  and  cheek, 

Only  by  Dumbness  adequately  speak 

As  favoured  mouth  could  never,  through  the  eyes." 
[These  lines  were  written  in  1862  for  Woolner's  partly-draped  group  of  Constance 
and  Arthur,  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  but  the  lines  did  not  appear  in  the 
Exhibition  Catalogue.] 
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Vol.  W.     X.  Tb<*  r«{>«.  p.  I-M:  S1S4  Hum.    Xt.  nuMo  [FntiKvuriiinil. 

11.  93.195 :  2125  liitM.     Xtl.  TIhi  Book  And  the  Ming,  |i.  197-29fi ;  870 

liiHw  :  in  all,  21.116  Uikmi.     ItUnk  wfM. 
[AtiodAlM,  vol.  i  U  in  the  AtAfturum  lUl  of  Nov.  21.  18<IA  ;  vol.  U  in 

tliat  of  Doo.  M  :  vuL  Ui  itt  that  of  Jau.  SO.  I860  ;  aii«1  vol.  iv  in  tlut  (4 

FpK.  27.  1M».I 
1871.    Henrtf  Riel,  in  ComhiU  Mnfjmtn^,  }iUn\  1871,  p.  257-2GO. 
127  DaUhI,  "  CroiMc^»  Si.pt  30,  1S07.     iJolM'rt  Hniwiiing."     In  H 

stAnzaa  of  fmm  6  lintvi  to  21.^     In  all,  1  tO  lino«. 
1871.    BALAVtnort  Advuituu:   Including  n  Tninscript  from  Kuri|ii 
188  do«.*     hy  llobert  llrowninp.     Ix)iulon  :  Smith,  KhKr  ^  (*<». 

*  "Mr.  Browning  d«t«a  hit  new  poom  from  I/o  f'roisir,  tlic  qtmint  little  villa;(i! 
wImm  auidbank*  jut  out  into  the  Bay  of  Hi.irav  no.ir  tli«>  nxuitli  of  the  Loire,  fonn- 
inKtbe  peak  of  the  grvat  italt  plains  that  !<tp*t<-)i  tlown  fnim  (>uiTan<Io  to  the  Moa. " — 
Dnilff  JS««p»,  TuMiUy,  Kob.  28,  1871,  in  a  wrv  pn-tty  l^'.i«lrr  on  the  tMx^m. 

'  The  rytOM  «ir,  of  St*n»%  1.  ob>uilMi ,-  2.  nir/-^  dJ ;  3.  /uf  hfh  ii  ghg  ;  4.  jj  kk  II 
•y'M  My  ;  5.  imm»i»  |»/»/w  ;  6.  f'V'''"  ••'/.7*'V  '"'t'  qrlvhf ;  7.  jj'  terityr  III  xrlw  yt(jj ; 
a.  OT«i  *«»9M  r^^^f  *^/?*.-  ».  C'C7>  KKDCiUd;  10.  /y.ui  y'/^>/«;  11.  V///7 
Iff  f/fjf  Kk  «.  (/fiV/  rymca  with  /W/.  A^//,  ft^//,  m/-//.)  The  mcasurcH  are 
4  and  S,  anatwMta  ami  tribrach^,  varied  with  f;nrat  nkill.  Thit  Fpirited  poem  waji 
■Mt  to  tiie  ComJtiU^  ItecauNe  Hrowninf^  whh  ankt  fur  a  aulmcription  to  the  F'und 
fcr  wmtiltr  fowl  to  Pariti  after  the  sir^'o  by  the  Germans  in  1870-1.  Tho  he 
OOMdemBOd  Louis  Napoleon's  war.  he  wi>ht  to  help  the  Frenrh  in  their  (liMtnrji.s, 
•ad  ho  tent  to  the  Fund  the  £100  that  Mr.  George  Smith  cave  hitn  for  IlrrvJ  Ilirl. 
Tho  mttj^t  of  the  poem  ami  ita  K*?"*'ro"8  treatment  surcVy  manyfohlol  the  goo<l- 
wfll  of  Uie  gift.  An  Enclish  |>oet  resfoni  X<i  France  itJi  '  Forfjotten  Worthy.'  An 
Bngtithm*n  sang  tho  praise  of  a  French  sailor's  balking  the  Knglish  fleet.  One  of 
tho  nation  whose  boast  is  that  her  heroes  ncr<\  no  other  motive  for  their  noble 
deeds  than  '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  iluty,'  showd  that  in  ?'ranco 
too, — ^vhose  citizens  were  accure<l  of  seokinp  glory  and  vainglory  a.s  their  dean-si 
, — was  a  man  who  rouM  act  out  NeLson'.s  words  with  no  thought  of  Nelson's 
, — **A  peerage  or  Westminster  AblM?y," — but  just  do  his  duty  Iwcause  it  lay 
him,  and  put  aside  with  a  smile  the  rewanl  olferd  him  for  iloing  it :  a  re.il 
Man,  an  honour  to  the  nation  and  the  navy  of  which  he  w.-i-s  |mrt. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Shepheni  has  lent  me  a  transcript,  ma<le  by  him  in  1869,  of  an  earlier 
MS  version  of //rrr/ /?i>/,  with  some  readings  le^s  happy  than  those  afterwards  put 
into  the  poem  when  first  printed.     These  follow  : — 

Staaxa  1,  line  %  mrrl  for  Jighl.  St.  2,  1.  7,  rtWor*  f«»r  ric/or.  St.  3,  1.  1.5,  Th^t 
for  Then  the;  h  16,  ft^h/il  for  It'hif,  xrhnl ;  to  pass  for  ships  like  thfsc  for  luivt  shipt 
Uke  Ikem  to  past;  1.  19,  narrow  channH  for  rinfjlc  narrate;  1.  21,  jyOh  for  And 
with;  L  24,  tnaUr  for  or  uxUer ;  1.  2.'»,  r^ssfl  Imie*  the  xoay  for  ship  will  Uare  the 
ha^.  St  4,  L  26,  as  for  awl;  1.  29,  All  for  All  that's;  1.  30,  A  for  For  a ;  1.  34, 
Bid  for  Let  St.  5,  1.  37,  no  for  But  no.  St.  6,  1.  51,  eve  for  and  cvc ;  1.  53, 
tUUiond  (or  and  anchored  ;  I.  54,  .</<  j)w  {or  fieri ;  I.  55,  there's  ample  for  me  tJierr's  a  ; 
L  58,  tke  for  this  ;  \.  59,  Kerp  the  ticcntij-one  by  for  }fnke  th-  othrrs  fullnw.  St.  7, 
L  74,  Tak«»  for  cJe/yr$.  St.  8,  L  93,  the  hojtr^ (or  liojte  ;  1.  94,  CV//'for  Out  burst; 
L  96,  tke  for  Frauee's.  St.  9  :  line  108  is  1.  109  ;  1.  109  is  108  with  Jr/to  for  Vou  ; 
L  110  is  1.  Ill  ;  1.  Ill  is  110  with  7iigh  for  near.  St.  10,  1.  114,  And  fcr  Thru  ; 
L  116,  And  for  As;  1.  120,  Ba}ik  for  Point ;  1.  121  and  122  are  tr:inzi>ozed  ;  1.  125 
is  left  out  St.  11,  1.  128,  thin^f  (or  feal ;  1.  132,  ir/uil  the  French  for  All  tluU 
France;  the  English  for  England;  1.  136,  Eyr  shnU  range  for  You  sluill  look ;  it 
Mop  al  for  you  come  to. 

That  is,  an  cnglLshing  of  his  Alkrstis.     I*idy  Cow|»er  suggested  the  poem,  and 
Browning  write  it.     '  132  is  a  sequel  to  this  work.' — S. 

Note  the  lines,  2650,  Ac,  p.  168-170,  on  Sir  F.  Leighton's  fine  pi<ttire  of  Alkcstis : — 
*'  I  know,  too,  a  great  Kaunian  painter,  strong 
As  Herakles,  though  rosy  with  a  rolie 
Of  grace  'hit  s^>ftfns  d.>wn  the  sinewy  stn^ngth  : 

BROWNING    2.  P 
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1871.     Title,   Leaf  of  Dedication  to  the  Countess  Covvper, 
with  4  lines  from  E.  B.  B.  quoted  on  reverse,  170  pages  of  text, 
1— 170.— S.     Blank  verse.     2681  lines.     (Out  by  Aug.  12.) 
1871.    Prince  HoHENSTiEL-ScHWANGATJ.   Savioub  of  Society.  ByEobert 

129  Browning.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1871.  (Out  by 
Dec.  16.)  p.  i-iv,  1-148.  Blank  verse  *?  2160  lines.  [On 
(Louis)  ISTapoleon  III,  his  motives,  dreams  and  plans. ^] 

1872.2  FiFiNE  AT  THE  Fair.     By  Robert  Browning.     London  :   Smith, 

130  Elder,  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1872.  p.  i-xii,  1-171.3 
132  sections,  six-measure  iambic  rymed  couplets  —  ryming 
Alexandrines  —  2342  lines,  and  "Epilogue.  The  House- 
holder : "  "  Savage  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  late,  lone  *  ". 
4  stanzas  of  8,  ahab,  cdcd.  Pages  i-xii  consist  of  half-title, 
title,  quotation  from  Moliere's  Don  Juan  Acte  P"".  Scene  3® 
(p.  v),  an  Englishing  of  it  by  Browning  in  7  six-measure 
iambic  ryme-couplets,  "  Don  Juan,  might  you  please  to  help 
one  give  a  guess ; "  and  "  Prologue.  Amphibian  "  (A  Butterfly 
at  sea).  "The  fancy  I  had  to-day,"  19  verses  of  4,  alternates, 
3-measure  iambics.     In  all,  2464  lines. 

1873.    Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,  or  Turf  and  Towers. ^    By 

And  he  has  made  a  picture  of  it  all. 

There  lies  Alkestis  dead,  beneath  the  sun.  .-.  ." 
And  the  pretty  Dedication  to  Lady  Cowper:  **.  .  this  poem  absolutely  owes  its 
existence  to  you  ....  how  good  and  beautiful  ought  such  a  poem  to  be  !  ...  .  suf- 
fer that  it  make  ...  its  nearest  possible  approach  to  those  Greek  qualities  of  good- 
ness and  beauty,  by  laying  itself  gratefully  at  your  feet !  "  "Who  says,  '  What  better 
end  can  ladies'  beauty  serve,  Than  to  inspire  poets'  tongues  and  heroes'  souls  ? ' 
1  See,  on  his  marriage,  (56)  *  A  Lover's  Quarrel,'  st,  5. 

*  In  1872  came  out  the  third  "Selections  from  the  Poetical  "Works  of  Robert 
Browning"  [First  Series] ;  and  in  or  about  1872  the  Poetical  Time-tables. 

3  The  Poem  is  a  man's  defence  to  his  noble  wife  of  his  admiration  for  a  very 
handsome,  loose,  gipsy  dancing- woman,  and  a  discussion  of  the  questions  involvd 
in  the  proceeding.  It  "is  a  serio-fantastic  discussion  on  the  nature  of  sexual  love 
and  its  relation  to  all  other  modes  of  sesthetic  life,  and  turns  mainly  on  the  question 
whether  such  love  best  fulfils  itself  in  constancy  or  in  change,  in  devotion  to  one 
object,  or  in  the  appreciation  of  many." — Temple  Bar,  Feb.  1873,  p.  315. 

*  These  lines  are  4-measure,  —  v^v-^v^|  —  v-^-^'v-zj |  —  || 

5  This  poem  is  the  story  of  Mellerio,  the  Paris  Jeweller,  and  was  studied  at  the 
place  of  his  ending,  St.  Aubyn  in  Normandy,  from  the  law-papers  uzed  in  the  suit 
concerning  his  will.  It  was  put  in  type  with  all  the  true  names  of  persons  and 
things  ;  but,  on  a  proof  being  submitted  by  Browning  to  his  friend  the  present 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Coleridge,  then  Attorney-General,  the  latter  thought  that  an 
action  for  libel  might  lie  for  what  was  said  in  the  poem,  however  unlikely  it  was 
that  such  procedure  would  be  taken.  Thereupon  fictitious  names  were  substituted 
for  the  real  ones  in  every  case.  Next  year,  the  appeal  against  the  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  will  was  dismist,  and,  I  suppoze,  the  matter  set  at  rest  in  accordance 
with  the  ethics  of  the  poem.  I  believe  that  Browning  means  to  restore  the  true 
names  in  his  next  edition  of  the  poem. 

"The  tale  is  that  of  a  modern  Ultramontane  Catholic,  driven  into  sheer  madness 
by  the  conflicting  emotions  of  illicit  love  which  he  cannot  control,  and  hyperbolical 
religious  devotion  which  he  does  not  dare  to  resist." — Daily  News,  May  3,  1873. 
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131  K^ibfrt  llrawiiinj;.  btmlon  :  Sniilli,  KMrr,  and  Co.,  \\ 
WaU^rloti  VUcv,  1875.  p.  ivi,  1.28J.  IhiUnl  nt  pihI.  p.  2H2, 
•Jtimmry  23,  1873.*  Dodicatml  "To  Miwi  Thnnkcniy,"  iiinw 
Mr».  Itichiuond  Hitcliio.     lUank  venMs  ^247  liiHm. 

IS75.    AjuiTOPBAVXt'  Apoloot  iiioluiliii;;  a  Tnini«cript  from  KuripidcMi 

132  twiiig  the  Last  AoTiirnnLi  or  Balaustxon  \\y  I(())M>rt  iSrown- 
ing  I/indon  Smith,  KU\vr,  and  Co.,  IT)  WatrrKx)  riac«  IHTr*. 
p.  i-viii,  1-36G.  ArUtophaiuH  Ajx>fot/i/^  p.  1-208,  327-300  ; 
ihrakles  [the  "Traiwcript  from  Euripidi**"],  p.  209-327.  In 
all,  5767  linP8.     Mainly  l»lrtnk  veroc,  wivo  rh(>niHo«,  ^c. 

1875.  Thi  IvH  Albvh.      Uy    llolw^rt    r.n>wnin^'.      b)mlon  :    Smitli, 

133  KMor,  anil  CV,  15,  WaU-rl.K)  IMaco,  1S7.'>.  p.  i  iv,  1-211  (in 
8  Sccliona).'     Hlank  verwv     3078  linti*. 

1876.  Paochiaeoito  ami   how  he  \vorko<l   in   PisUmiHir :    with  oIImt 

I\>ems.      IJy  KolnTt  Ilrowninj^.     I-/)ntlon  :  Smith,  KKIer,  ami 
Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Placo,  1876.     p.  i-viii.  1  211. 

•  That  i«,  from  hU  trapiHly  of  IfrmlU.*  MninommM,  or  IlrrcuJrs  Purtna. 

•  G«rm«n<l  by  K.  Leo,  1877.  **/Am  Freindrnbtuh  von  Rol)crt  Browninc;.  Ann 
<l«Ol  Engliachcn  von  E.  I^co.  Autorisirte  roU^rsotziinK.  Ilnniburg.  W.  Matiko 
Sohne,  rormala  IVrthes-Besser  &  Maukc."    1877.    p.  i-iv,  1-176. 

•*.  .  .  The  story  told  by  Mr.  Browning  in  this  ixx-m  U,  in  its  main  outline,  a  ronl 
one,  that  of  Lord  [De  Itos],  once  a  friend  of  tlie  j^n^at  Duke  of  Wellinj^lon,  and 
aboat  whom  there  is  mucli  in  the  Grcville  }fnnoir.t.  The  original  story  was,  of 
oourae,  too  repulsive  to  l>e  adhen»d  to  in  all  its  details  <if,  first,  the  ganihling  lonl 
producing  the  portrait  of  the  lady  he  had  se<luced  and  ahaiulontvl,  an<l  olforing  his 
expected  dupe,  but  real  l>eater,  an  intnxiui'tion  to  the  lady,  as  a  brilnj  to  in«iu(<' 
him  to  wait  for  jwyment  of  the  money  he  had  won  ;  secondly,  the  eager  acceptiin<-«' 
of  the  bribe  by  the  young  gambler,  and  the  suicide  of  the  lady  from  horror  at  the 
base  proposal  of  her  old  seducer.  (The  story  made  a  gn*at  sensation  in  Ixindon, 
orer  uiirtv  years  ago.  .  .)  Readers  of  the  Inn  Album  know  how  gmndly  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  lifted  the  base  voung  gambler,  through  the  renewal  of  that  old  love  which 
the  poet  has  invented,  into  one  of  tiie  most  {tathetic  creations  of  moilem  time,  and 
has  spared  the  baser  old  roue  the  degradation  of  the  attempt  to  sell  the  love  which 
was  once  his  delight,  and  which,  in  the  ix>em,  lie  seeks  to  regain,  with  feelings  one 
most  hope  are  real,  as  the  most  prizeti  |)ossession  of  his  life.  As  to  the  laily,  the 
poet  has  covered  her  with  no  false  glory  or  claim  on  our  sympathv.  From  the  first, 
she  was  a  law  unto  herself;  she  gratified  her  own  impulses,  and  sfie  reaped  the  fruit 
of  this.  Her  9e*lucer  has  ma^le  his  confession  of  his  punishment,  and  has  attributed, 
instead  of  miseni',  comfort  and  ease  to  her.  She  has  to  tell  him,  and  the  young 
man  who  has  given  her  his  whole  heart,  that  that  supposed  comfort  and  ease  have 
been  to  her  simply  hell ;  and  tell,  too,  why  she  still  prefers  that  hell  to  the  renewe«l 
temptations  of  ner  beguiler,  why  she  cannot  a<cept  the  tnie  love  that,  under  other 
conditions,  would  have  been  her  way  Iwck  to  heaven  and  life.  What,  then,  can  b« 
her  end  ?  No  higher  power  has  she  ever  sought.  St-lf-contained,  she  has  sinned  and 
snflered.  She  can  no  more.  By  her  own  hand  she  ends  her  life,  and  the  curtain 
Calls  on  the  most  profoundly  touching  and  most  |»owerful  poem  of  modern  times. 
The  Inn  Album  not  live  ?  It  will  W  in  men's  months  when  its  detractors'  ashes  are 
in  the  dust,  and  their  opinions,  if  unearth«*d  by  any  {tainful  anti«iuar>',  lo<»k«'d  at 
with  wonder  and  contempt." — 5  Sotrs  and  Queries,  v.  244-5,  March  25,  1876.  (I 
wrote  this  with  reference  to  the  review  of  the  i>oem  in  the  Sj^rt/if^/r,  and  in  the  hope 
that  its  reviewer  in  The  A<-'tdnny  might  l»e  I«d  to  rejieiit  of  his  niis.ippnli<  nsion 
of  it.) 

F   2 
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CONTENTS.  Page 

134  Prologue  (0  the  old  wall  here),  6  verses  of  4,  abah  (calld  "A  Wall " 

in  Selections,  1880,  p.  1).     24  lines.     4-measure  iambics 1 

135  Of  Pacchiarotto,  and  how  he  worked  in  Distemper  (Query :  was  ever 

a  quainter),  29  sections.  603  lines.  3  and  4-measure  couplet-ryme  ; 
iambs  and  amphibrachs  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         4 

136  At  the  *  Mermaid '  (I — "  Next  Poet  ? "   No,  my  hearties),  18  stanzas 

of  8  (double  four,  a6a&  cc^CG?).     144  lines.     4-measure,  trochaic     ...       47 

137  House  (Shall  I  sonnet-sing  you  about  myself?),  10  verses  of  4,  ahah, 

4-measure :  2,  3,  or  4  syllables  in  each.  40  lines,  (Against  the 
critics  who  wanted  Browning  to  write  out  his  inmost  feelings. )    ...       60 

138  Shop  (So,  friend,  your  shop  was  all  your  house!),  22  stanzas  of  5, 

ababb,  4-measure  iambics.     110  lines  ...         ...         64 

139  Pisgah-Sights.     1.  (Over  the  ball  of  it.)     4  stAnzsia  of  8,  abab  cdcd  ; 

2-measure,  dactylic.     32  lines  ...         ...         ...       75 

140  Pisgah-Sights.^     2.  (Could  I  but  live  again.)     4  stanzas  of  8,  abab 

cc^cc?;  2-measure,  dactylic.     32  lines  78 

141  Fears  and  Scruples  (Here's  my  case),  12  verses  of  4,  abab  ;  5-measure 

trochaics.     48  lines       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       83 

148  Natural  Magic  (All  I  can  say  is),  2  stanzas  of  9,  abc  cba  dda  ;  a  hi 
three-measure  ;  b2  c  d  four-measure.  Dactyls  and  amphibrachs. 
18  lines 88 

143  Magical  Nature  (Flower — I  never  fancied),  2  verses  of  4,  abed.     4- 

raeasure,  3  or  4  syllables  to  a  measure.     8  lines      ^  ...       90 

144  Bifurcation  ("We  were  two  lovers),  5-measure  alternates,  with  one 

couplet  at  end.     42  iambic  lines        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       91 

146        Numpholeptos  (Still  you  stand),  (5-measure  couplets,  with  5  triplets, 

and  1.  134  " — obtuse" — uniymed).     152  iambic  lines       95 

146  Appearances  (And  so  you  found  that  poor  room  dull),  2  stanzas  of  6, 

a&a  &CC,  4-measure.     12  iambic  lines  ...         ...         ...         ...     106 

147  St.  Martin's  Summer  (No  protesting,  dearest),  17  stanzas  of  6,  abc 

abc;  ai   bi  three-measure,  C2  two-measure,  the  rest  4-measure. 

102  trochaic  lines  108 

(127)       Herv^Riel  (reprinted  from  Cornh.  Mag.,  March  1871 :  see  p.  65,  above)     117 

148  A  Forgiveness  (I  am  indeed  the  personage  you  know),  396  lines  of 

5-measure  couplet-ryme :  iambic        ...         ...         ...     131 

149  Cenciaja  (May  I  print,  Shelley),  blank  verse.     300  iambic  lines      ...     162 

160  Filippo  Baldinucci  on  the  Privilege  of  Burial  (a  Reminiscence  of 

A.D.  1676).  (No  boy,  we  must  not.)  58  stanzas  of  4-measure 
eights  (two  alternates),  abab  cdcd.     464  iambic  lines  184 

161  Epilogue  ("  The  poets  pour  us  wine,  [2]  Said  the  dearest  poet  I  ever 

knew"2),  28  stanzas  of  8,  ab  ccc  baa;  ai  a3  three-measure,  the  rest  4-. 
224  iambic  lines.  [In  this  poem  Browning  answers  some  of  his 
stupidly -grumbling  critics.]  ...         ...         ...       223 

1877.  The  Agamemnon  of  iEscHYLUs,  transcribed  by  Robert  Browning. 

152  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1877. 
p.  i-xi  (prose  Forewords,  v-xi),  1-148.  "  The  gods  I  ask  deliver- 
ance from  these  labours."    1748  lines.    Very  varied  metres. 

1878.  La  Saisiaz:  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic.     By  Robert  Browning. 

153  London:   Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1878. 

1  "Pisgah-Sights.  3."  in  Selectiom,  Second  Series,  1880,  p.  350  is  the  Proem 
to  (152)  La  Saisiaz,  "  Good  to  forgive." 

2  E.  Barrett  Browning,  in  "Wine  of  Cyprus,"  st.  xxi,  1.  8,  "And  the  poets  poured 
us  wine." — Works,  1856,  iii.  31. 
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p.  i-viii  {Deilicatoc!  to  Mrs.  Suthorlftmi  Orr).  p.  I  201.  Proom, 
p.  3-4  ("  GootI,  to  forgivo  "),  2m(vwiiro.  24  Jiiuy*.  \ji  HaWuir^ 
A.  K  S..  SoptomW  14,  1877  >  ("  narv.l  ami  dono"),  p.  5-82. 
618  trocliAic  liuoa  Pate  at  end  •  Nov.  9,  1877.'  G42  liinn. 
Proem,  p.  85-6  ("Such  a  nUrvcnl  bank  of  rnoHH*'*),  12  linen; 
3  verse*  of  4,  afxih,  2  inoo^nro ;  a  2  doctylH ;  h  2  8pond<«(«. 

154  The  Two  PoeU  of  Croiiic,  p.  87-191  ('Fanio!'  Yc«,  I  miid  it 

and  you  roatl  it),  IGO  stanzaa  of  8,  nlHilxih  cr,  5-ino4wum  iamliicH : 
1280  lines.  Epilogue,  p.  193-201  ("  What  a  pretty  tale  you  told 
mo'**),  18  stanraa  of  G,  (duth cc ;  b  3-mcaaurf,  a^c  4 -measure  ; 
triKhaicA,  hut  h  &  c  en<l  with  monoayllahhy?.  108  liuos.  The 
throe,  1400  lines.  The  whole  volume,  2042  lines. 
1879.    "Oh  Love,  Love:"  the  Lyric  of  Euripides  in  his  Hipi)ohjtnH 

155  (b.c.  428),  1.  625  sqq. ,  englisht :  in  J.  P.  Mahaffy'a  Euriintles^ — 
in  Macmillan's  Ei^htcen-jwnny  Series  of  Cltissirul  Writers^ 
Edited  by  John  Kichanl  Green, — 1879,  p.  116,  iu 

After  quoting  Euripides's  2  stanzas,  Mr.  MahafTy  says,  p.  115: 

"Mr.  Browning  has  honoured  me  (Dec.  18,  1878)  with  the 
following  translation  of  these  stanais,  so  that  the  general  rea<ler 
may  not  miss  the  meaning  or  tlic  spirit  of  the  ode.  The 
English  metre,  though  not  a  strict  reproduction,  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  original. 

I. 

Oh  Love,  I/)ve,  thou  that  from  the  eyes  difTusest 

Yearning,  and  on  the  soul  sweet  j^ace  mdiiccst — 

Souls  against  whom  thy  hostile  march  is  made — 

Never  to  me  be  manifest  in  in;, 

Nor,  out  of  time  and  tune,  my  peace  invade  ! 

Since  neither  from  the  tire — 

No,  nor  the  stars— is  launched  a  bolt  more  mighty 

Than  that  of  Aphrotlitc 

Hurled  from  the  hands  of  Love,  the  boy  with  Zeus  for  sire. 
II. 

Idly,  how  idly,  by  the  Alpheian  river 

An(l  in  the  Pythian  shnnes  of  IMifcbus,  quiver 

Blood-offerings  from  the  bull,  which  Hellas  heaps  : 

While  Love  we  worshii)  not — the  Lord  of  men  ! 

Worship  not  him,  the  very  key  who  keeps 

Of  Aphrodite,  when 

She  closes  up  her  dearest  chamber-portals  : 

— Ijove,  when  he  comes  to  mortals, 

Wide- wasting,  through  those  deeps  of  woes  beyond  the  deep  !  "  * 

*  This  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  "A.  E.  S.,"  Miss  Anne  Kj^erton  Smith,  the 
Proprietress  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  a  great  admirer  of  Browning's,  who  Wiis  at 
La  fi#i«'«^  with  him  and  his  sister,  and  whose  sudden  death  gave  rise  to  the  Poen), 
in  which  the  Soul  and  the  Future  Life,  and  God's  dealing  with  man  are  dealt  with. 
There  was  a  review  in  her  paper  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

*  Cklld  "Apparitions"  in  Selecliom,  1880,  p.  3. 
»  Calld  **A  Tale"  in  Seleelions,  1880,  p.  367. 

*  On  p.  117,  Mr.  Mahaffy  quotes  "a  fragment  from  the  Cresphontes,  as  we  have 
it  iu  Mr.  Browning's  version  {Arist.  ApoL,  p.  179)."    "  Peace  "  to  **  banish  Strife." 
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1870.  Dramatic  Idyls  by  Robert  Browning  London  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,- 15  Waterloo  Place  1879.  p.  i-vi,  1-143.  post  8vo. 
1131  lines. 

CONTENTS.  Pnge 

156  Martin  Belph  (My  grandfather  says),  alternates :  7-nieasure  4's,  adbh. 

152  (mainly)  iambic  lines         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...         ...         1 

157  Pheidippides  (First  I  salute  this  soil),  15  stanzas :  13  of  8,  dbcdd 

cab  ;  2  of  7,  one  line  unrymed  :  St.  VIII  abc  dd  ah  ;  St.  XI  ah  ccc 

ac:  6-measure  (dactyls,  &c.).     118  lines       ...         ...         ...         ...       27 

158  Halbert  and  Hob  (Here  is  a  thing  that  happened),  couplet-rymes  in 

16  stanzas  :  2  six-line,  12  four-line,  2  three-line.     6-measure  (last 
line  sometimes  7-measure).     66  lines :  dactyls,  &c.  45 

159  Ivan  Ivanovitch  (They  tell  me,  your  carpenters),  rymed  couplets : 

6-measure.     424  iambic  lines,  with  a  few  anapaestic^         ...         ...       57 

160  Tray  (Sing  me  a  hero!),  9  stanzas  of  5,  aabha:  4-measure  iambics. 

45  lines.     (A  protest  against  Vivisection,  of  Dogs,  at  least. 2)       ...     101 

161  Ned    Bratts    ('Twas    Bedford's    Special    Assize),    ryme-couplets : 

6-measure.    326  mainly  iambic  and  anapaestic  lines.    (The  working 

of  conscience  :  two  villains  converted  by  reading  Bunyan.)  ...     107 

[On  Tuesday,  June  10,  1879,  the  Honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferd  on  Browning  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.^] 

1  **How  perfectly  rightly  our  poet  passes  from  the  iambs  in  Ivan  Ivanovitch  when 
describing  the  wolves  coming  : 

*  'Tis  the  reg  |  ular  pad  |  of  the  wolves  |  in  pursuit  |  of  the  life  |  in  the  sledge  | ,'  &c. 
Sense  and  sound  go  so  admirably  together.     One  hears  the  wolves. " — E.  H.  Hickey. 

*  **  Protest  against  Vivisection.  A  memorial — signed  by  Sir  Wm.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Ruskiu,  Sir  Wm.  Erie,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mk.  Browning,  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — publicly  protesting 
against  the  horrible  cruelties  too  often  perpetrated  under  the  colourable  pretence  of 
scientific  vivisection,  Avill  be  left  on  the  table  before  the  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals." — Dublin  Mail,  25  Jan.  1875. — T.  W.  Carson. 

3  The  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  June  14, 1879,  says  :  *'  Of  Mr.  Browning,  the  Orator 
[Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys]  spoke  in  particularly  complimentary  language,  and  after  referring 
to  his  poems,  as  being,  like  Pindar's,  '  vocal  to  the  wise,'  he  referred  in  glowing 
terms  to  Mr.  Browning's  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  intellectual  subtlety, 
and  his  power  of  psychological  analysis.  He  also  spoke  of  his  devotion  to  the  muse 
of  the  drama  as  well  as  to  the  muse  of  lyric  verse ;  to  his  exemplification  of  the 
power  of  music  in  'Saul'  and  'Abt  Vogler,'  and  to  the  picture  which  he  has 
painted  of  the  life  of  the  blameless  painter  of  Florence  in  his  twilight  poem,  *  An- 
drea del  Sarto,'  concluding  as  follows : — '  Vesperi  quotiens,'"  &c.  The  Athenaeum  of 
June  23,  1879,  prints  Mr.  Sandys's  *  felicitous  eulogium ' :  "  Quanta  subtilitate  ipsa 
corda  hominum  reserat,  intimos  mentis  recessus  explorat,  varios  animi  motus  perscru- 
tatur.  Quod  ad  tragcediam  antiquiorem  attinet,  interpretatus  est,  uti  nostis  omues, 
non  modo  ^Eschylum  quo  nemo  sublimior,  sed  etiam  Euripidem  quo  nemo  huma- 
nior  ;  quo  fit  ut  etiam  illos  qui  Grsece  nesciunt,  misericordia  tangat  Alcestis,  terrore 
tangat  Hercules,  Recentiora  argumenta  tragica  cum  lyrico  quodam  scribendi  genere 
coniunxit,  duas  Musas  et  Melpomenen  et  Euterpen  simul  veneratus.  Musicse 
miracula  quis  dignius  cccinit  ?  Pictoris  Florentini  sine  fraude  vitam  quasi  inter 
crepuscula  vesperas  centem  coloribus  quam  vividis  depinxit.  Vesperi  quotiens,  dum 
foco  adsidemus,  hoc  iubente  resurgit  Italia.  Vesperi  nuper,  dum  huius  idyllia  forte 
meditabar,  Cami  inter  arundines  mihi  videbar  vocem  magnam  audire  clamantis, 
Uiiv  6  fisyag  ov  TfOvrjKtv.  Vivit  adhuc  Pan  ipse,  cum  Marathonis  memoria  [*'Echet- 
los"]  et  Pheidippidis  velocitate  immortali  consociatus." 
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1880.*  Drajiatio  Idyls.  Secoml  Series.  By  Robert  IJrownin^'.  I^nuloii: 
Sniitl),  KKlor,  ami  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  1880.  p.  i-viii, 
M49,  post  8vo.     1212  lines. 

rONTKNTS.  Pn^e 

162  [Proem  (Yon  nro  Rick,  thnt's  wut),  1  stnnyji  of  6,  aJ»nhnf) ;  1  of  .'>, 

ahhM :  11  lines,  2-inoA,surt»,  iuiuhs,  with  uimnivstH,  kc vii] 

163  Echetloi  (Hero  \»  a  utorv,  sliall  stir  you),  10  triplets:   6-inea«ure, 

mainly  dactylic.     30  lines       1 

164  dive  (I  ami  Clivo  wero  friends),  ryme-coupluta :  6-mensiire,  mainly 

dai'tylio.     240  lines      9 

165  Muleykeh  (If  a  stranger  passed  tho  tent  of  Hoseyn),  19  stAnzas  of  6, 

fi/x- (iV,  ti-niejvsure.    114  lines:  iatnbs,  with  anapajsts,  dactyls,  &.c.       43 

166  Pietro  of  Abano  {Prfrus  Jpojirnsfs  -Thore  was  a  magician!),  !)5 

stanzas  of  8,  aha,  cdbdc,  and  1  of  4,  almc.  4-nieasure  and  5-, 
dactylic  and  aniphibmcliic  (with  stress  on  the  2nd  syllabic). 
444  lines  61 

167  Doctor (A  RaMa  told  me),  86  linkt  stanzas  :  85  of  3  (aba,  bcb, 

c</<%  (/«'(/,  r/V,  &c.),  St.  86  of  4.     5-njea.sure  iambics.     259  lines     ...     113 

168  Pan  and  Luna  (0  worthy  of  belief),  13  stanzas  of  8,  ab  ab  ab  cc. 

104  iambic  lines  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     137 

169  [Epilogue  (Touch  him  ne'er  so  lightly,  into  song  he  broke),  2  stanzas 

oi  5,  akibb.     10  lines.     6-measure  trochaics  149] 

(54)  Oti  ihe  Poet  Ohjective  and  Subjective;  on  the  Latter' 8  Aim;  on 
Shelley  as  Man  and  Poet.  By  Robert  Browning.  (Being 
a  Reprint  of  the  Introductory  Ejssay  to  [25  spurious]  "  Letters 
of  Percy  Bysslie  Shelley."  Moxon,  1852.)  Publislit  for  the 
Browning  Society,  by  iS".  Triibner  &  Co.,  57  &  59  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  1881,  p.  1-20.  564  lines.  Pages  3-4  contain 
A  Foretiilk  by  F.  J.  Furnivall ;  p.  5-19  the  Essay;  p.  19-20 
the  Prospectus  of  the  Browning  Society  (by  F.  J.  F.),  dated 
27  July,  1881. 


BROWXIXG'S  PRINTED  LETTERS. 

1841.  Letter  to  Laman  Blanchard  p April,  1841],  dated  "Craven 
Cottage,  Saturday,"  and  signed  "  Robert  Browning.^"  Printed 
in  the  Memoir,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  prefixed  to  Tlie  Poetical 
Works  of  Laman  Blanchard.  Lond.  Chatto  &  Windus, 
1876,  pp.  6-8.— S. 

[1845.]  Letter  to  Henry  Fothergill  Chorley,  on  his  novel  of  Pomfret. 

[I860.]        „  „  „  „        on  his  novel  of  i?occa^^Z/a.^ 

Printed  in  the  "  Autobiography,  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Fothergill  Chorley,  compiled  by  Henry  G.  Hewlett."  Lond. 
Bentley,  1873,  vol  ii.  pp.  25-26;  169-174.— S. 

*  In  1 880  was  publisht  **  Selections  from  the  Poetical  "Works  of  Robert  Browning, 
Second  Series.    London  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place  1880."  See  p.  70-80. 

2  It  "describes  his  journey  from  Camberwell  to  Bond  Street,  in  quest  of  the 
'Offerings.'" — Memoir ^  p.  6, — T.  W.  Carson. 

'  Pref.  p.  vii,  Thanks  to  R.  B.  for  leave  to  print  letters,  i.  212,  Intimacy  with 
R.  B.— T.  W.  Carson. 
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1846.  Letter  to  R  H.  Home,  dated  Pisa,  Dec.  4  [1846],  in  "Lettera 
of  E.  B.  B.  to  K.  H.  Home,"  ed.  S.  E.  T.  Mayer,  1877,  vol.  ii, 
p.  182-3.  Another,  dated  London,  Sept.  24  [1851],  written 
by  E.  B.  B.  "  for  Robert  as  well  as  myself,  and  signd  []  by 
her]  'Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.'" — ih.  p.  194-5. 

1849.  Letter  to  William  Etty,  R.A.,  dated  "  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Sept.  21, 
1849,"  and  signed  "  Robert  Browning."  Printed  in  the  "  Life 
of  William  Etty,  R.  A.  By  Alexander  Gilchrist "  (Lond.  1855), 
vol.  ii.  pp.  280-81.— S. 

1857.  A  Letter  from  Robert  Browning  ^  to  Leigh  Hunt  (dated  Bagni  di 
Lucca,  6th  October,  1857), — is  printed  in  The  Correspondence 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  edited  hy  his  Eldest  Son.  London  :  Smith  and 
Elder,  1862,  vol.  ii.  pp.  274-67.— S. 

1871.  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Daily  News,  dated  '  19,  Warwick 
Crescent,  W.,  Feb.  9,'  and  signd  '  Robert  Browning,'  in  The 
Daily  Neics  of  Feb.  10,  1871,  saying  that  his  contribution  to 
the  French  Relief  Fund  was  his  publishers'  payment  for  a 
lyrical  poem  \_Herve  Riel],  and  not  for  The  Ring  and  the 
Book.—T.  W.  C. 

1874.  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  News,  dated,  Nov.  20,  in  Daily 

News,  Nov.  21,  1874.     Reprinted  above,  p.  56. 

1875.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  on  the  poem  of  The 

Lost  Leader  and  Wordsworth,  dated  "19  Warwick-crescent, 
Feb.  24,  1875,"  and  signed  "  Robert  Browning."  Printed  on 
p.  xxxvii.  of  the  Editor's  Preface,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  "  The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart."  London:  Edward  Moxon,  Son  and  Co., 
1876.— S. 

1877.  The  Lord  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's.     Letter  to  the  Editor  of 

The  Times,  dated  "19  Warwick-crescent,  Nov.  19,"  and  signed 
"  Robert  Bro^vning,"  saying  that  directly  he  had  been  told  of 
his  nomination  as  a  candidate,  he  wrote  to  decline  the  honour, 
"as  I  had  found  myself  compelled  to  do  on  some  former 
occasions." — Times,  Tuesday,  November  20,  1877. — S. 

1878.  Letter  to  F.  J.  F.  in  The  Academy,  Dec.  20,  1878,  saying  that 

he  (R.  B.)  always  took  Mrs.  Browning's  line  on  Chaucer,  "That 
mark  upon  his  lips  is  wine"  {Vision  of  Poets,  1844),  "  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  geniality  and  joviality  of  Chaucer." 
1881.  Letter — in  the  Pigsbrook  and  Co.  Controversy — to  Mr.  J.  Or- 
chard Halliwell  Phillipps,  not  meant  for  printing,  and  printed 
by  Mr.  HI  .-P.,  without  the  writer's  leave,  in  Jan.  or  Feb.  1881. 

1  The  Postscript  is  signed  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  On  p.  268-271  is  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  signed  Leigh  Hunt.  In  vol.  i,  p.  316,  is  also  a 
Letter  to  Robert  Browning,  dated  'Chelsea,  15  April'  [1839],  signed  Leigh  Hunt. 
See  also  the  Preface,  vol.  i,  p.  vii. — T.  "W.  Carson. 
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L 
1863.  Sklictions  |  pucm  tub  |  Poetical  Works  |  op  |  RoBBnT  linowN- 
iso.  I  Ix>iulou  :  I  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  1863. 
[Matlc  by  John  FofsUt  (autiior  of  tlie  Lf/e  of  Gtfhhmithy  &c. 
&o,),  "whom  I  am  proud  to  qa\\\  my  friend." — l>e<lication  to 
Hirttffordy  p.  18,  alK)ve, — and  tho  jKKjt  Dryan  Waller  ProcU-r 
(Uiirry  Com  wall),  to  whom  Cohmlni's  Birthday  was  dcdicate<l, 
a  very  old  friend,  whom  Browning,  when  in  town,  visited 
Sunday  by  Sunday  till  his  death.]     p.  i-xii,  1-411.     IGmo. 

PREFACE. 

*  Tills  volume  is  published  with  Mr.  Browning's  sanction  ; 
but  for  the  choice  of  the  particular  pieces  ho  is  in  no  respect 
responsible. 

*  The  rule  observed  in  the  Selections  has  been  to  avoid  f^ivin^ 
mere  fragments.  Everything  is  presented,  as  far  as  was  found 
practicable,  in  a  complete  form. 

*  Mr.  Browning's  leading  poems,  "  Paracelsus,"  "  Sordello," 
and  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  aj^pear  by  such  por- 
tions only  as  could  be  so  detached  that  they  should  jK>sse^s  an 
independent  and  intelligible  interest.  His  dranuis,  "  ^tratlord," 
"Pippa  Passes,"  "King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  "The 
"Return  of  the  Druses,"  "A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  " Co- 
lombo's Birthday,"  and  "  Luna,"  are  represented  each  by 
separate  acts  or  scenes,  constituting  pictures  of  character  in 
themselves  complete.  His  "  Dramatic  Lyrics,"  and  "  Men 
and  Women,"  have  been  laid  under  contribution  exclusively 
for  poems  without  omission  or  abridgment. 

*The  volume  originated  with  two  friends,  who,  from  tJio 
first  appearance  of  "  Paracelsus,"  have  reganled  its  writer  as 
among  the  few  great  poets  of  the  century  ;  who  have  seen  this 
opinion,  since,  gain  ground  with  the  best  readers  and  critics  ; 
and  who  believe  that  such  a  selection  as  the  present  may  go 
far  to  render  it  universal. 

*  ITie  manner  of  an  original  waiter,  always  marked  and  pecu- 
liar, oft^'U  prevents  his  general  acceptance,  until  the  novelty 
has  worn  otf.  This,  for  the  most  part,  is  what  is  meant  when 
certain  forms  of  jxjetical  ^'enius  are  said  to  be  too  subtle  for 
immediate  enjoyment.     Friendships  likely  to  be  lasting,  are 
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seldom  formed  suddenly.  But  good  service  is  done  when 
such  difficulties  are,  as  far  as  possible,  helped  away.  It  is 
believed  that  this  little  book,  by  the  range  and  variety  of 
power  it  brings  at  once  under  view,  will  arrest,  without  over- 
straining, the  attention  of  many  readers ;  and,  by  making  less 
novel  and  unfamiliar  to  them  the  style  of  a  thoroughly  original 
poet,  will  open  to  them  sooner  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  series 
of  writings  as  remarkable  as  any  that  have  enriched  the 
literature  of  our  time.' 
'November,  1862.' 

CONTENTS. 

DRAMATIC   LYRICS. 


Cavalier  Tunes.  Pa^e 

(9)        I.  Marching  Along            ...  1 

(10)  IT.  Give  a  Rouse      1 

(11)  III.  Boot  and  Saddle            ...  1 

(12)  My  lost  Duchess          4 

(13)  Count  Gismond           6 

(14)  Incident  of  the  French  Camp  11 

(15)  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Clois- 

ter ('G-r-r')              13 

(22)  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin   ...  16 
(34)  "How      they      brought      the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to 

Aix"               26 

(36)  The  Italian  in  England          . .  29 

(38)  The  Lost  Leader         34 


(32)  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  Page 

St.  Praxed's  Church            ...  36 
Garden  Fancies. 

(29)  L— The  Flower's  Name     ...  40 

(30)  II. — Sibrandus  Schafnaburg- 

ensis  ...         ...         ...  40 

(26)  The    Laboratory   [Ancien   Ee-  40 

gime]              ...         ...         ...  45 

(43)  The  Confessional  [Spain]        ...  48 
(33«,  h)  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess    51 

(44)  Earth's  Immortalities             ...  81 

(31)  The  Boy  and  the  Angel         ...  82 

(46)  Meeting  at  Night        85 

(47)  Parting  at  Morning    86 

(50)  The  Glove        86 


(2')   PARACELSUS. 


Paracelsus  aspires  and  is  warned^  93 

Paracelsus  parts  from  his  Friends  ^  98 

At  Basil,  after  Fourteen  Years 3     ...  103 

The  Second  Parting*           107 


The  Friends  meet  again  5 110 

In  the  Hospital  of  Salzburg  ^         ...   113 
Lesson  of  the  Life  of  Paracelsus '''  ...  117 


1  I.  "Presume  not  to  serve  God  apart  from  such,"  p.  16,  ed.  1835,  to  "Where 
these  must  be  displayed,"  p.  24,  ih. 

2  II.  "Stay  with  us,  Aureole  !  "  p.  34,  ih.^  to  "Festus  I  plunge!  "  p.  41,  ih. 

[1863,  iii.  31,  line  832,  adds,  ^^  FesL  We  wait  you  when  you  rise  !  "] 
^  III.  ''Par.  Heap  logs,  and  let  the  blaze  laugh  out,"  p.  72,  ed.  1835,  to  "Or  in 
my  fortunes,"  p.  78,  ib. 

*  III.  "And  you  saw  Luther,"  p.  119,  ib.,  to  end  of  III,  "Will  you  not  call  me 
to  your  side,  dear  friend  ?"  [N.B.  "Friend,"  for  Browning's  "Aureole,"  ed.  1835, 
p.  123  ;  and  1863,  iii.  94.] 

5  IV.  "Shall  one  like  me,"  p.  151,  ed.  1835  (iii.  117,  ed.  1863),  to  end  of  IV  : 
"About  to  perish  for  your  sport.  .  .  Behold!  "  p.  156,  ed.  1835.  [In  Paracelsus's 
answer,  "And  soon.  Oporinus,"  p.  Ill,  the  Selections  have  ''soon''  for  Browning's 
"quickly.''!^ 

^  V.  "Festus,  my  own  friend,  you  are  come  at  last,"  p.  172,  ed.  1835,  to  "But 
{Browning,  'Which']  glideth  out  to  music  sweet  and  low,"  p.  176,  ed.  1835  ;  iii. 
136,  ed.  1863. 
Three  words  of  a  Selections  alteration  Browning  adopts  in  1863,  iii.  135. 
1835.     "I  shall  dream  else.     Speak  on!"  [1863]  "ay,  leaning  so!"     But  the 
Selections  additions  to  the  first  two  lines  of  his  song  he  does  not  adopt : 
Br.   "  Thus  the  Mayne  glideth 

Where  my  love  abideth."     1835  &  1863. 
Sel.   "  Softly  the  Mayne  river  glideth 

Close  by  where  my  Love  abideth."     1862,  p.  116. 
'  V.  "I  failed :  I  gazed  on  power  till  I  grew  blind,"  p.  195,  ed.  1835,  to  end  of 
V,  "and  this  was  Paracelsus." 
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{d')  m»itttKl.t/>. 

ChiUhooil  of  Sonlrllo  (•«  If  I  nhouM  falter  now  -  f.ir  hn  in  thittr/'  V.k  I.  p.  2<t4, 
vol.  UL  *l.  18«3,  Ui  "Thiu  ihrall  nMchod  thmll,"  |».  276,  i7..).  ITIm 
rymMaiv  tlio  Mino  in  Ih>Ui  t«xtm.J     121 
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(24')  From  n  Blot  in  the  '.S<:utchcon* 

(Act  I,  PC.  iii]  17i> 

(2.V)  From  ('<ilojnl)«*«  Birthday'         iss 
(61')  Kroui  Luria*  203 


(5*)  From  StiufToni  [Act  I.  tc  \]      131 

(D  From  ripp«  l*«u»M > Ill 

(8*)  Kroni   King  Victor  and  King 

rhurlcs'      162 

its')  From  ttio  Kctuni  of  tho  Druses* 

(Act  V.)       163 

(52*)  CHRI8TMAH-KVE   AND    KASTKn-DAY. 

Ilount-Zion  Chai^cl,  at  I/ovo  I*ino  (§1,2,  3,  iWt.  n%>rks,  '68,  v.  117  123)   ...  214 
TaiH»logical   lipcturc-rvwrn  at  Uottingon  (§  14,  If),  lesn  last  line,  I*oct.   irorks, 

'«8,  V.  145-9)      220 

St.  rotor's  at  Itomc  (§  10,  less  Ist  line,  Pocl.  HWH-ji,  'OS  ;  v.  136-8) 223 

*  '*Pipp*  is  a  girl  from  a  Silk-fartory,  whose  'Passing*  the  varinn.s  {icrsons  of 
th*  PUy,  at  certain  critical  monicntji,  in  the  course  of  her  noliday,  Ikicomm'S,  nncon- 
scioosly  to  herself,  a  determining  inlhience  on  the  fortune  of  each.  At  Asolo  in 
the  Trevisan. " 

From  "I. — Morning.  Up  the  Hill-.side  ..."  Srb.  (sings)  Let  fJw  %calrhin>j  lids 
wink!  iii.  9,  eil.  1863,  to  p.  21,  "  Not  to  mc,  Ciotl— to  him  be  merciful  I  " 

*  '*  Victor  Amadous,  King  of  Sanlinia,  having  alHlicated  in  favour  of  liis  Son, 
Charles  Emanuel,  determines,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  political  dangci-s  which 
tag|^t«d  that  step,  to  resume  his  dignity,  in  reliance  upon  the  Duty  of  lii.s  Son,  the 
Inngnificancv  of  his  Daughter-in-law,  and  the  Obse«iuiousness  of  his  old  Mini.ster, 
D'Omiea.  For  this  pur|>ose  he  proceeds  to  Rivoli  I'alace,  near  Turin,  during  tho 
preanmed  absence  of  the  new  King."  From  King  Charles,  Part  I,  '*  Vic.  Sure  I 
neard  voices,"  iii.  113,  ed.  1863,  to  end  of  Part  I,  "  No  praise,  at  least,  Polyxcna — 
no  pntise,"  p.  123,  ib. 

•  "In  an  Island  colonized  by  the  Druses,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Knights-Hos- 
pitallers. Djal^l  has  announced  himself  as  tlie  exjK*cted  Hakeem  and  Deliverer  of 
nis  people,  Anael,  his  love,  having,  in  attestation  of  her  faith  in  tlii.s,  .slain  the 
Prefect,  their  opprv&sor,  receives  the  avowal  of  her  lover's  Imposture,  and  dtclares 
it  to  the  Nuncio  suca*eding  to  the  Tyranny  of  his  predecessor,  just  as  the  Venetian 
succours,  in\itetl  by  I)jal>al,  are  al>out  to  arrive.  ix)ys  de  Dreux,  a  young  Knight, 
friendly  to  Djal»al,  loves  Anael  also." 

*  *'  Henrk%  Earl  of  Mertoun,  having  waited  on  Thorold,  Lord  Tre.sham,  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  his  sister  Mildiitl,  her  cousin  Guendolen  communicates  the  ivsult." 

•  '*The  Ojurtiers  of  Colombe,  Duchess  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  Icani  that  her 
Duchy  is  claimed  by  Prince  Berthold."  Act  1.  p.  276,  vol.  ii.  ed.  1863,  to  1.  6, 
i^  281,  '•  Will  we.  Sir  Maufroy  ?  "  Then  "  The  Claimant  of  tlie  Duchy,  and  rightful 
Duke,  Prince  Berthold,  proiKJses  to  many  Colomlnj ;  and  the  advocate  Valence,  to 
whom  had  been  entrusted  tne  cause  of  defending  her  possession,  and  who  st'cretly 
loves  her,  communicates  the  proposal."  And  extract  from  Act  IV,  p.  326,  vol.  ii, 
ed.  1863.  "  Vol.  So  must  it  be,"  to  p.  337,  1.  2,  "And  all's  at  darkest  now. 
Impossible ! " 

•  1.  (**  Braccio,  Commissary  of  the  Republic,  speaks  of  Florence  and  her 
Oenerals.")  From  Act  I,  p.  363,  vol.  ii,  ed.  1863,  "  I^po,  there's  one  thing  plain 
and  positive,"  to  p.  364,  ib.,  "Stand  firm  where  eveiy  famed  precursor  fell?" 
2.  ('The  Moorish  General  in  .service  of  the  Florentines  anticipates  Peace.')  "  I 
wonder,  do  you  guess  why  I  delay,"  p.  369,  ib.,  to  p.  370,  "Well,  'tis  not  sure  the 
quiet  lasts  for  ever. "  3.  (' A  Country's  right  to  Indivitlual  service  and  sacrifice.') 
••  Lur.  They  are  right  then  to  trj'  me  ?  "  Act  11,  p.  392,  ib.,  to  p.  395  :  "The  fire  ! 
So,  Braccio,  LuriR,  which  is  best  ?"  4.  ('  Luria,  with  Florence  in  his  itower,  tikes 
his  kevenge.')  Act  IV.  "//»«.  .  .  Take  revenge,"  p.  407,  ib.,  to  end  of  Act  IV. 
*•  I  drink  this,  and  ere  night,— die— Strange  !  " 
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Leipzig,  Ernst  Fleischer,  1872. 
1872.  Selection's  |  from  |  tue  Poetical  Works  |  of  |  Robert 
Brow.ving.  I  London:  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15,  Waterloo 
Place.  I  1872.  |  p.  i-xii,  1-348.     8vo.i     [First  Series.] 

»  Tbe  Tauchnitz  Selection  of  1872,  calld  "The  Poetical  Works  of  RoV>ert  Brown- 
ing,"  vols.  1197,  1198  of  the  "Collection  of  British  Authors,"  contains:  vol.  i, 
p.  1-6  half-title,  Portrait,  title  and  contents  ;  (52)  A  SoitVs  Tragedy,  p.  7-43  ; 
(51)  Luria,  p.  45-108;  (53)  Christmas •  Eve  and  Easter-Day  ('Florence,  1850'), 
p.  109-188;  Men  and  Women  ('London  and  Florence,  184 — 185 — .')  only  the  12 
under  that  title  in  the  '68  edition — (102)  Transcendentali.sm,  (76)  A  Contemporary, 
(17)  Artemis,  (64)  Karshish,  (4)  Agricola,  (35)  Pictor  Ignotus,  (60)  Fra  Lip|)o, 
(82)  Andrea  del  Sarto,  (32)  Bishop's  Tomb,  (80)  Blougram,  (94)  Cleon,  (19)  Iludel, 
(104)  One  Word  More,— altering  Karshoo^-  to  Karshish  in  §  14,— p.  189-292.    I*.  &d. 

vol.  iL  half-title.  Title  and  (Contents,  p.  1-5  ;  (88)  In  a  Balcony  ('  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
1853'),  p.  7-38  ;  Dramalis  Personam  ('  I^ondon,  1864  ')  ;  Dramalic  liomanccs,  \^.  199- 
820.— <14)  French  Camp,  (78)  Patriot,  (12)  I^ast  Duchess,  (13)  Count  Cismond, 
(81)  Boy  and  Angel  (complete),  (68)  Instans  Tyrannus,  (65)  Me.smerisni,  (50)  (^ilove, 
(49)  Time's  Revenges,  (36)  Italian  in  England,  (37)  Kiiglishman  in  Italv,  (16)  rion- 
dola,  (18)  Waring,  (95)  Twins,  (72)  Light  Woman,  (77)  Last  Ride,  (22)" Pied  Pii>er, 
(88)  Flight  of  the  Duchess  (all  :  a,  i),  (99)  Orammanan's  Fun.  ml,  (97)  Heretic's 
TfMedy. — 1*.  6<i.  Both  a  cheap  Selection  from  Brownin;;'s  Works  and  a  cheap 
doable-column  Edition  of  them  are  sadlv  wanted  in  Kiitrland. 
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"Dedicated  to  Alfred  Texnyson.  In  Poetry — illustrious 
and  consummate  :  In  Friendship — l!^oble  and  sincere." 

[Forewords]  "  In  the  present  selection  from  my  poetry, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  embarrassment  of  ap- 
pearing to  pronounce  upon  what  myself  may  consider  the  best 
of  it.  I  adopt  another  principle  ;  and  by  simply  stringing  to- 
gether certain  pieces  on  the  thread  of  an  imagined  personality, 
I  present  them  in  succession,  rather  as  the  natural  development 
of  a  particular  experience  than  because  I  account  them  the  mo-t 
noteworthy  portion  of  my  work.  Such  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  volume  of  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Erowning  [see  p.  61,  note  ^,  above]  :  to  which — in  outward  uni- 
formity, at  least — myown would  venture  to  become  a  companion. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  had  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections my  poetry  was  used  to  encounter.  Time  has  kindly 
co-operated  with  my  disinclination  to  write  the  poetry  and 
the  criticism  besides.  The  readers  I  am  at  last  privileged  to 
expect,  meet  me  fully  half-way ;  and  if,  from  the  fitting  stand- 
point, they  must  still  "  censure  me  in  their  wisdom,"  they  have 
previously  "  awakened  their  senses  that  they  may  the  better 
judge."  Nor  do  I  apprehend  any  more  charges  of  being  wil- 
fully obscure,  unconscientiously  careless,  or  perversely  harsh. 
Having  hitherto  done  my  utmost  in  the  art  to  which  my  life 
is  a  devotion,  I  cannot  engage  to  increase  the  effort ;  but  I 
conceive  that  there  may  be  helpful  light,  as  well  as  re- 
assuring warmth,  in  the  attention  and  sympathy  I  gratefully 
acknowledge.  E..  -B." 

"London,  May  14,  1872." 
[This  book  is,  in  the  main,  a  reproduction  of  the  Selections  of 
1865.1 
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1  voL  Fifine  at  the  Fair;  Prince  Hohenstiel  Schwangau  ;  Herve  Bid,  1  vol.  Bed- 
Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,  1  vol.  Aristophanes'  Apologv,  1  vol.  The  Inn  .\ll>uni, 
1  vol  Pacchiarotto,  1  vol.  Complete  Works,  13  vols.  *Cloth,  .Sl9.  50.  The  List 
qtiotes  undated  opinions  on  Br.'s  works  from  the  Londun  Kjutminrr,  Bp.  (JillHrt 
Haven,  James  Ru.ssell  Ixiwell,  London  Athcnaum,  Jrestminster  Jiccu^w,  Xcw  York 
Orofhic,  and  Boston  Advertiser. 
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(134')  A  Wall.     Prologue  to   Pac- 

(107')  James  Lee's  Wife      

•117 

chiarotto.     6   verses   of  4  : 

(71)  Respectability            

135 

alternates.        "0    the    old 

(110)  Dis  Aliter  Visum       

137 

wall   here !     How   I   could 

(116)  Confessions     

145 

pass"           

1 

(130')  The  Householder  ("Savage  I 

(154')  Apparitions^  ("Such  a  starved 

was   sitting    in   my   house, 

bank  of  moss."     3  verses  of 

late,  lone").    4  stanzas  of  8  : 

4  :  alternates)         

3 
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14 
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16 
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17 
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19 
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198 

(146)  Appearances 

25 
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211 
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26 
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245 

(Ill)  Too  late           

31 
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297 

(144)  Bifurcation     

37 

(114)  A  Death  in  the  Desert 

301 

(120)  A  Likeness     

39 

(141)  Fears  and  Scruples 

324 

(106)  May  and  Death         

42 

(17)  Artemis  Prologizes 

327 

(148)  A  Forgiveness            

44 

(157)  Pheidippides             

332 

(149)  Cenciaja          

59 

(77)  The  Patriot 

340 

(3)  Porphyria' s  Lover     

70 

(139)  Pisgah-Sights.    1      

345 

(150)  Filippo    Baldinucci    on    the 

(140)  Pisgah-Sights.    2       

347 

Privilege  of  Burial 

73 

(153')  Pisgah-Sights.    3    ("Good  to 

(15)  Soliloquy     of     the     Spanish 

forgive,"  the  Proem  to  *  La 

Cloister  (G-r-r)       

93 

Saisiaz')      

350 

(97)  The  Heretic's  Tragedy 

97 

(136)  At  the  "  Mermaid  " 

352 

(92)  Holy-Cross  Day         

102 

(137)  House 

359 

(130')  Amphibian    ("The    fancy   I 

(138)  Shop 

362 

had    to-day,    Fancy   which 

(154')  A  Tale  ("What  a  pretty  tale 

turned  a  fear  !  "  [Butterfly]  : 

you  told  me  ").     18  stanzas 

19  alternates,  is  the  Prologue 

of  6  :  ababcc.     (Epilogue  to 

to  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ")  ... 

108 

the    Two  Poets  of  Croisic, 

(147)  St.  Martin's  Summer 

112 

p.  193.)       

367 

II.  cha:n"ged  rymes  and  fresh  lines  in  sordello, 

Books  I-YI,  ed.  1863,  1868. 
BOOK  I. 


ed.  1840. 
p.  13. 

.  .  .  men's  flesh  is  meant .  .  . 
Ecelin  lifts  two  writhen  hands  to  pray 
At  Oliero's  convent  now :  so  place 
For  Azzo,  Lion  of  the 


ed.  1863,  vol.  iii.  ed.  1868,  vol.  ii. 

p.  262.  p.  13 

the  mans  flesh  went 
While  Ms  lord  lifted  writhen  hands  to 

pray. 
Lost  at  Oliero's  convent. 

Hill-cats,  face 
With  ['68  Our']  Azzo,  our  Guelf-Lion  ! 


No  ryme-changed  or  fresh  line  in  Book  IL 
1  Proem  to  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,  ^.  85. 
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»00K    III. 


•a.  1840. 

PL  97 
A  week  dnoe  At  VeronA :  And  al«  w»ntf 
Yoa  ilntthtl«M  to  oontrire  (he  nmrrij^p- 

chants 
Era  KichAixl  ttoniu  FerTAtm.** 


p.  102 
Romano's  lord!     Thai  Chief— her  chil- 
dren too— 1868,  ii,  88. 


p.  108 

...  A  month  since  Oliero  sunk 
AU  Eoelin  that  was  into  a  Monk  ; 

p.  113 
In  "Charlemagne, "/or  instance^  dreamed 

divine 
In  erery  point  except  one  reslire  line 
{T%om  daughters!)  —  what  significance 

may  lurk 
In  that  1   My  life  commenced  before  that 

work. 
Continues  after  it,  as  on  \  fare 


p.  llS-14 

To  meditate  with  ns  etemai  rest  ? 
Strike  sail,  slip  cable  !  here  the  galley  's 
moored. 


p.  116 
{at  home  toe  dixen  sckolars^  chiefs  and 

kingSf 
But  in  this  magic  weather  hardly  clings 
The  old  garb  gracefully :  Venice,  a  type 

BBOWXINO,   2. 


mt  18«S.  vol.  it{.  od.  1808,  voL  ii. 

p.  332 

And  thcjf  want 

Vou  iloubtlem  to  contrive  the  mAiriage- 

rhniit 
Krp  UirhanI  utormn  Forram." 

[Xnn  in  1803]    Urn  ['68  Then)  wnn 

told  p.  83 

Tlie  tnlf  from  the  beginning— how,  made 

Indd 
By   Snlingiicrra's   altscnce,    Gnelfs    had 

Ininied 
And  i)illiig<-<l  till  ho  unawares  rctunio*! 
To  ti»k<'  n-vi-n^e  :  how  Azzo  and  his  friend 
Won-  doing  tlicirmdcavour,  how  the  end 
Of  tho  siege  was  nigh,  and  how  the  Count, 

n'K'ast'd 
From  further  care,  would  with  his  mar- 

riage-feflst 
Inaugurate  a  new  and  Vtter  rule, 
Ahsorhing  thus  Koniano. 

"Shall  I  school 
p.  84 
My  master,"  added  Naddo,  "and  suggest 
How  you  may  clothe  in  a  poetic  vest 
p.  333]     These  doings  at  Verona  t 
p.  337  p.  88 

Mine  and   Romano's?    Break  the  first 

wall  through, 
Trmd  oer  the  niins  of  the  Chi^f,  supplant 
Hit  sons  beside,  still,   vainest  were  Vic 

vaunt : 
p.  342  p.  93 

A  month  since  at  Oliero  sZunk 
All  that  was  Ecelin  into  a  monk  ; 

p.  346  p.  97 

In  "Charlemagne,"  {Jiis  poem,  dreamed 

divine 
In  evt'ry  point  except  one  silly  line 
Al)out  tJic  rf^/iy  daughters)— what  may 

lurk 
In  that  ?"     "  My  life  commenced  before 

this  work," 
(.S'o  /  inter preJ  the  significance 
Of  thr  iMird's  start  nsidr  and  look  askance 
My  life  continues  aftt-r  :  on  I  fare 

p.  347  p.  98 

To  meditate  with  us  eternal  rest, 
And   partnership    in    all    his    life    has 

found  * '  " 
'  Tis  htU  a  sailors  promise,  wcatlwr-bonnd 
'Strike  s<iil,  slip  cable,  here  the  bark  be 

moored, 
p.  349  p.  100 

For,  these  in  evidence,  you  clearlier  claim 
A  like  garb  for  the  rest, — grace  all,  th'- 

same 


As  these  my  peasants, 
strength 


I  ask  youth  and 
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ed.  1840. 


,  p.  116-117 

Or  stay  me,  thrid  her  cross  canals  alone, 
As  hinder  Life  ivhat  seems  the  single  good 
Sole  purpose,  one  thing  to  he  understood 
Of  Life) — best,  he  they  Peasants,  he  they 

Queens, 
Take    them,    /  say,   made    happy   any 

means, 

p.  120 
A  hungry  sun  above  us,  sands  among 

p.  127 
In  unexpanded  infancy,  assure 
Yourself  nor  misconceivo  my  portraiture 


ed.  1863,  vol.  iii.  ed.  1868,  vol.  ii. 

Aiicl  health  for  each  of  you,  not  more — at 

length 
Grown  wise,  who  asked  a,t  hoine  that  the 

whole  race 
Might  add  the  spirit's  to  the  body's  grace, 
And  all    he  dizenec?  out  as  chiefs  and 

hards. 
But  in  this  magic  weatlur  one  discards 
Much  old  requirement.     Venice  seems  a 

type 
p.  349-50  p.  101 

Or  keep  me  to  tlie  unchoked  canals  alone. 
As  hinder  Life  the  evil  with  the  good 
Which  make  up  Living,  rightly  under- 
stood. 
Only,    do  finish  something !     Peasants, 

queens, 
Take   them,   made  happy  by  whatever 

means, 
p.  353  p.  1041 

A  hungry  sun  above  us,  sands  tJiat  hung 
p.  358  ^  p.  109 

In  unexpanded  infancy,  unless  .  .  . 
But  that's  the  story, — dull  enough,  con- 
fess ! 
There  might  be  fitter  subjects  to  allure  ; 
Still,  neither  misconceive  my  portraiture 


BOOK   IV. 


p.  141 

ViThat  booted  scattered  brilliances?  the 

mind 
Of  any  number  he  might  hope  to  hind 

And  stamp  with  his  own  thought,  how- 

e'er  august 
If  all  the  rest  should  grovel  in  the  dust  ? 

p.  142 
With  good  to  them  as   well,   and  lie 
should  be 

Rejoiced  thereat,  and  if,  as  formerly 

He  sighed  the  merry  time  of  life  must 
fleet 

else  why  are 
The  great  ado 
p.  146 


A  drear  vast  presence-chamber  roughly 

set 
In  order  for  this  morning's  use  ;  you  met 


p.  370  p.  120 

What  booted  scattered   units?   here  a 

mind 
And  there,  which  might  repay  his  own  to 


And  stamp  and  use? — a  few,  howe'er 

august 
If  all  the  rest  were  gvovelling  in  the 
dust  ? 
p.  370  p.  121 

With  incidental  good  to  them  as  well 
And  that  mankind's  delight  would  help 

to  swell 
His  own.     So  if  he  sighed,  as  formerly 

p.  371 
Because  the  merry  time  of  life  must  fleet 

p.  122 
why  the  jar 
Else — the  ado 

p.  374  p."  125 

These  spokesmen  for  the  Kaiser  and  the 

Pope 
This  incarnation  of  the  Peoples  hope, 
Sordello,  all  the  say  of  emh  was  said 
And  Salinguerra  sat,  himself  instead 
Of  these  to  talk  with,  lingered  musing  yet. 
'Twas    a    drear    vast    presence-chamber 

roughly  set 
In  order  for  the  morning's  use  ;  full  face 


On  p.  106  is  a  misprint  in  a  ryme  :  *  She  shut[s] 
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tnl.  IS  10. 


Tho  grim  biack  tvx-nockiMl  tagto 


p.  149 
Tlienrfore  ho  smiled 
p.  150 

Straight  A  mooting  of  old  men  : 
[tl868,  SalingtJerra'.H] 

The  I^mhanl  ojiglo  of  tho  azuro  diilicrn 
With  Italy  to  build  in,  buiUis  hr  iiero  ? 
This    d^fuifd  —  the    othfr    oirnrd    ujtou 

adcicc — 
A  third  r^/UeUd  on  the  matUr  ttcice 
p.  162 

Whon,  as  Us  Poilestii 
Regaled  kirn  at  Vicenza,  EsU,  there 


With  Boniface  beforehand,  each  aware 
p.  152 

d/'rp  sunl', 
A  very  pollard  mortised  iu  a  trunk 

Which  Arabs  out  of  wantonness  contrive 
Shall  dwindle,  thai  the  alien  stock  may 
thrive 


p.  153 
Only,  Roman  Salinguerra  screen;^. 


HcinricU  teas  somewhat  of  the  tardiest 

To  comprehend. 

p.  154 
In  contmcts,  while  through  Arab  lore, 
deter 


p.  156 

now  "ringp,  sue  peace,  but  peace 


O.I.  \MX  vol.  iii.  rd.  180S.  vol.  ti. 

TMa    K'ttJt^r'ti   oiHitwiu   tiffnmark   had 

Jtml  f*t'UY, 
The  cnttcHrd  grim  twvnorko<l  caglo 

p.  aro-  p.  127-H 

Jiotp  his  li/f  strcnmji  rollituj  arrivni  at 

hunt 
At  Ifir  hnrn'rr,  u^hrntr,  irrrr  it  onrt  orrr- 

Tftrif  iisnild  nn/rgr,  a  rivrr  to  the  nui. 
UtUhrrai  fhctnseliYji  up,  jntiuwd,  bade /ale 

Itrfrirnd, 
T*xtk  thr   trap,   hung  a  mintU*  at   the 

bright, 
Thr»  ft'd  IhicX'  to  nbiiri/m  infinitr,  : 
Thenfon*  In-  KUiiled. 

p.  37 S  p.  129 

Straight  a  meeting  of  old  men  : 
'*  Old  S-ifiiujurrraf  dead,  his  heir  a  Itoy, 
•'  What  if  trr  chniujr  our  ruler  aiui  decoy 
The  Ix>nil>ard  eagle  of  the  azure  sphere, 
With  Italy  to  build  Jn.yLr  him  here 
Sittle  th-c  cUys  troubles  in  a  trice  f 
For    private     icroiuj,     let    public     good 

suffice  !  " 
p.  379  p.  130 

When  (he  r(xlest{\ 
Ecflin,  at  Vicenza,  called  his  friend 
Tourrllo  thither,  vhat  could  be  their  end 
Jiat  to  restore  the  GhibcUins  InJe  Head, 
The  Kaiser  helping?     He  xcith  most  to 

dread 
From    vengeance    and    reprisal,    Azzo, 

there 
With  Boniface  beforehand,  as  aware 
p.  380  p.  131 

which  shrunk 
As  the  other  prospered — mortised  iu  his 

trunk  ; 
Like  a  dwarf  palm  which  wanton  Arabs 

foil 
Of  bearing  its  own  projKr  wine  and  oil, 
liy  grafting  into  it  the  strangcr-innc, 
Whieh  sticks  its  heart  out,  sly  and  ser- 

jKiitine 
p.  381  p.  132 

"  Only,  why  is  it  Salinguerra  screens 
Himself  behind  Romano? — him  wc  bade 
Fnjoy  our  shine  i  the  front,  nor  seek  the 

sJi/ide .' " 
— AskeA    Heinrich,    somewhat    of    the 

tarvliest 
To  comprehend. 

p.  382  p.  133 

In  contracts  with  him,  while,  since  Arab 

lore 
Holds  (hr  stars'  secret — take  one  trouble 

more 
And  master  it !  'Tis  done,  and  now  deter 
p.  383  p.  134 

now  cringe  for  peace,  sue  j>eaco 
G   2 
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ed.  1840. 

At  price  of  all  advantage  ;  therefore  cease 

The  fortunes  of  Romano  ! 

p.  158 
'Twas  leaned  in  the  embrasure  presently 

p.  165 
Enormous  water  current,  his  sole  track 

p.  167 

As  though  it  bore  a  burden,  which  could 
tame 
p.  171 
And  strucjtures  that  inordinately  glow- 


ed. 1863.  ed.  1868,  vol.  ii. 

At  price  oipast  gain,  bar  of  fresh  increase 
To  the  fortunes  of  Romano. 

p.  385  p.  136 

'Twas  leaned  in  the  embrasure  absently 

p.  391  p.  U2 

Enormous  watercourse  which  guides  him 
back 
p.  393  p.  144 

As  though  it  bore  up,  helped  some  half- 
orbed  flame 
p.  396  p.  147 

New  structures,  that  inordinately  glow. 
Subdued,  brought  back  to  harmony,  made 

ripe 
By  many  a  relic  of  the  archetype 
Extant  for  wonder  ;  every  upstart  church 
That  hoped  to  leave  old  temples  in  the 
lurch 


BOOK  V  (collated  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Carson). 


p.  173-4  He  that  sprawls 

On  aught  but  a  stibadium  suffers  .  .  . 

goose, 
Tnttest  our  lustral  vase  to  such  an  use  ? 

p.  175 
And  Rome  '5  accomplished  !    Better  (say 

you)  merge 
At  once  all  workmen  in  the  demiurge, 
All  epochs  in  a  life-time,  and  all  task* 
In  one  :  undoubtedly  the  city  bask* 

p.  176  Sordello,  wake  ! 


"Where  is  the  Vanity  ? 
p.  177-8 

An  elder  poet 's  in  the  younger's  place — 

Take  Nina's  strength — but  hse  Alcama's 
grace  ? 

Each  neutralizes  each  then  !  gaze  your 
fill; 

Search  further,  and  the  past  presents  you 
still 

New  Ninas,  n£W  Alcamas,  time's  mid- 
night 

Concluding, — better  say  its  evenli^i 

Of  yesterday.      You,  now,  in  this  respect 


p.  398  He  that  sprawls 

On  aught  but  a  stibadium  .  .  .  what  his 

dues 
Who  puts  the  lustral  vase  to  such  an  use  ? 

p.  400 
That  way  was  Rome   built.     "Better, 

(say  you)  merge 
At  once  all  workmen  in  the  demiurge. 
All  epochs  in  a  life-time,  every  task 
In  one  !  "   So  should  the  sudden  city  bask 

p.  401  "Sordello,  wake! 

God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man — 
One,  of  Tuen's  whole  work,  timers  com- 

pleted  plan, 
The  other  of  the  minute's  work,  man''s 

first 
Step  to  the  plan's  completeness :  what 's 

dispersed 
Save  hope  of  thai  supreme  step  ivhich, 

descried 
Earliest,    loas    meant   still    to    remain 

untried 
Only  to  give  you  heart  to  take  yo2tr  own 
Step,  and  there  stay  —  leaving  the  rest 

alone  ? 
"Where  is  the  Vanity  ? 

p.  402 
An  elder  poet  in  the  younger's  place. — 
Nina's  the  strength — but  Alcamo's  the 

grace : 
Each  neutralizes  each  then  !   Search  your 

fill; 
You  get  no  whole  and  perfect  Poet — still 

New  Ninas,  Alcamos,  till  time's  raid- 
night 

Shrouds  all — or  better  say,  the  sMitting 
light 

Of  a  forgotten  yesterday.     Dissect 
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•d.  1840. 

QfktmeJUiimf  proytr  (In  rr j«N<t 

ThM  fiivottr  of  your  fMrAtl  ifni<^riinr« 

A  thouttuid  |ihjuiUju»a  «ig«r  to  Atlvmicr, 

ll^yoQ  but  to  thtmo  within  your  nMch) 

Were  yon  the  first  who  got^  to  mm  plain 

»nr<y»h, 
Th«  Multitude  to  be  m«t«rUIiied  T 

^  180 
Ttie  coQtile  there  alone  help  Gre^ry  f 
Hark — irom  the  hermit  Peter's  thin  sad 


p.  181 


trail  plenteoua  oVr  the  pround 
Kiiu^-like,  produced  by  joy  and  sorrow, 
whence 


Unfeeling   and    yet    feeling,    strongest 

thence : 
p.  183 
Rather  than  doing  these  :  now — fancy's 

trade 
[!■  ended,  mind,  nor  one  half  may  evade] 

p.  191 
And  round  those  three  the  People  formed 
•  ring, 


Suspended  their  own  vengeance,  chose 
await 
p.  194 
Now,  whether  he  came  near  or  kept  aloof, 

Those  forms  analterable  first  to  last 
Proved  him  her  copy,  not  the  protoi>la8t 

p.  196. 

Will  dawns  above  us.    But  so  miuh  to 
win 
Ere  that !  A  lesser  round  of  steps  within 
ThelasL 

p.  197 
"Which  evil  is,  which  good,  if  I  allot 
Vour  Hell,  the  Purgatorv,  Heaven  yc  wot, 

p.  201 
Say  there  's  a  thing  in  prospect,  must 
diagrace 


ed.  18«S. 

A'nrry  i//*vi/  trorl-m/iM  -  (lo  rrjtvt 

In  fnvour  of  your  fcArful  iKiHHiinc*r 

Th4  thouaaiid   phauUums  ciig^r   to  ail- 

vnnrc, 
And  f mint  yo\x  but  to  those  within  your 

rwM'h)  — 
Wcro   you    the    firwt  who   brought  — {in 

fnoiirm  s|M»««ch) 
The  Multitude  to  Ihj  nintcrialircd  ! 

p.  404 
Jh  tin?  fMtws  c^\\]i\ct{  them  help  Gregory 
Alont>  T     Hark  fi-oin  the  h(!nuit  I'utvr  s 

crv. 
p.  405 

tmil  o'er  the  ground  — 
Shill  I  .nnif,  gourdVikii  T — not  the  Jloxocr's 

display 
I^'or  thr  root's  protccss,  but  the  plenteous 

tcay 
0'    the    plant  —  produced    by   joy    and 

sorrow,  whence 
Unfeeling    and    yet    feeling,    strongest 

tlience  T 
p.  406 
Rjitlier  than  doing  these,  in  days  gone  by. 
But  all  w  chamjrA  the  moinent  you  descry 
Mmikiiui  as  half  yourself, — Own  fancy's 

tra.le  [&c.] 
p.  414 
And  round  those  three  the  people  formed 

a  ring, 
Of  visionary  judges  whose  atcard 
He  recognized  infull—fac^s  that  barred 
Henceforth  return  to  the  old  carchss  life. 
In   whose   great  presence,  therefore,    his 

frst  strife 
For  their  sake  must  not  be  igTwbly  fought. 
All  these  at  once  approved  of  him,  he 

thought, 
Susix>ntled   their  own  vengeance,  chose 

await 
p.  416 
Now  whether  he  came  near  or  kept  aloof 
The  several  forms  he  longed  to  imitate, 
Not  there  the  kingship  lay,  he  sees  too  late. 
Those  forms,  unaltemble  firet  as  last. 
Proved  him  her  copier,  not  the  proto- 
plast, 
p.  418 
Will  dawns  alx>ve  us  !     All  then  is  to 

win 
Save  that!     How  muxJi  for  rru,  tJumf 

Where  begin 
My  rcorkf 

V-  **^^ 
"Which  sinner  is,  wfiich  saint,  if  I  allot 

Hell,  Purgatory,  Heaven,  a  blaze  or  blot 

p.  422 

Say  there  's  a  prize  in  prospect,  must 

disgrace 


8Q      APP.   II,      FRESH    RYMES    AND    LINES    IN    SORDELLO,  1863,  BOOKS    V,  VI. 

ed.  1840.  ed.  1863. 

Betide  competitors  ?     An  obscure  place        Betide  competitors,  unless  they  style 

Theinselves  Homano  ?    Were  it  worth  my 

while 
To  try  my  own  luck!     But  an  obscure 
place 
p.  202  this  badge  alone  p.  423  "  This  badge  alone 

Makes  you  Romano's  Head — the  Lom-     Makes  you  Romano's  Head — becomes  sic- 

hard's  Curb  perh 

Turns  on  your  neck  which  would,  on     On  your  hare  neck,  which  would,  on 
mine,  disturb  mine,  disturb 

p.  204  p.  425 

From  wandering  after  his  heritage  From  wandering  after  his  heritage 

Lost  once  and  lost  for  aye — what  could     Lost  once  and  lost  for  aye — and  why  that 

engage  f<^g^i 

That  deprecating  glance  ?  That  deprecating  glance  ? 

p.  212  a  spark  p.  431  a  spark 

r  the  stone,   and  whirl  of  some  loose     I'  the  stone,   and  whirl  of  some  loose 

embossed  thong  embossed  throng 

That  crashed  against  the  angle  aye  so     That  crashed  against  the  angle  aye  so 
long  long. 

BOOK  VI  (collated  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Carson), 
p.  221         ^  p.  438 

That  buckler 's  lined  with  many  a  Giant's  That  buckler 's  lined  with  many  a  giant's 

beard  beard 

Ere  long,  Porphyrio,  be  the  lance  but  Ere  long,  0  clmmpion,  be  the  lance  up- 
reared,  reared, 

p.  222  p.  439 

Lames  barefoot  Agathon,  Lames  barefoot  Agathon  :    this  felled^ 

we  'II  try 
The  picturesque  acJiievements  by  and  by — 
Next  life ! " 
Oh,  people,  urge  Ay,  rally,  mock,  oh  People,  urge 

Your  claims  !  for  thus  he  ventured  to  the  Your  claims  ! — for  thus  he  ventured,  to 
verge  the  verge 

p.  223  p.  440 

—  Buds  blasted,  but  of  breath*  more  like  — Buds  blasted,  but  of  breath  more  like 

perfumes  perfume 

Than  Naddo's  staring  nosegay's  carrion  Than  Naddo's  staring  nosegay's  carrion 
blooms.  bloom : 

p.  225  p.  441 

Or  might   impede   that  Guelf   rule,    it  Or  might  impede  the  Guelf  rule,  must  be 

behoved  moved 

You,  for  the  Then's  sake,  hate  what  iww  Now,  for  the  Then's  sake, — hoXing  what 
you  loved,  you  loved, 

p.  240  p.  454 

Exciting  discontent,  had  surest  quellcti  Exciting  discontent,  or  surelier  quell 

The  Body  if  aspiring  it  rebelled.  ^  The  body  if,  aspiring,  it  rebel  ? 

p.  248-9  p.  461 

You  hear  its  one  tower  left,  a  belfry,  You  hear  its  one  tower  left,  a  belfry, 
toll—  toll  - 

^   In  p.   246,   as  occasionally  elsewhere.   Browning  treats  the  inflectional  s  as 
nothing  in  his  rymes  : 

The  life-cord  prompt  enough  whose  last  fine  threads 
You  fritter  :  so,  presiding  his  board-head  .... 
p.  251  A  tree  that  covets  fruitage  and  yet  tastes 
iN'ever  itself,  itself — had  he  embraced  .... 
They  are  not  changed  in  the  JVorks  of  1863,  p  459,  p.  463,  or  in  the  TFo^rks  of  1868, 
p.  211,  p.  215. 


API'.   111.     SAMPLE  OP  0UAK0B8   IN   PARACMLSUS,  6(1.  183^  S:   ttil.   1869.     67 

TKa   mrthqiutht   tparttl    it    bud    year, 

Inyinij  fUtt 
The  mixlrrn  cJntrck  benenlk, — no  Knrm 

IN  thai  I 
fherttiM  tho  coutunucloua  gnuMihopiM^r,       ChcniiM  tho  contumnciuuji  gniMhup|N«r, 


III.    SAMPLK  OF  THE  EXD-CHANGED,  FRESH,  AND  LEI  T- 
OUT  LINES  IN  "PAUACELSUS,"  ods.  1835  ik  18G3. 

BY    THE    REV.  T.   W.  CAIWON. 

ctl.  Iv^^a:..  c.l.  1S63,  vol.  iii. 

I>|v  ^ii-ix.  IntrrHluctiou  in  prose  [p.  3S,  Omit  fed. 

alH»vo]. 

p.  L  Sceno  Will  t7,hur;::  a  garden  in  the  p.  1.  8ccnc,  Wiiilzlmri: ;  a  ganlon   in 

envinuiR,  l.V/r.  the  environs,  i.'i/J. 

p^  S.  Tluvio  ori'akinj;   trees    bent  with  p.  2.  Xor  hl<nnc   those  creakin;;   trees 

their  fniit  -ff;it/  *<y  iK-nt  with  their  fruit, 

p.  3.  Sh.nn  vex  that  ash  that  ovcHooks  p.  3.  Shall  vex  that  ash  which  overlooks 

(A^  rfft^  you  both, 

|K  4.                                         bnt  you  pp.  3, 4.                                   but  you 

Shall  be  reminded  to  predict  som^  Siiall  be  reminded  to  predict  to  me 

grrat 

SHccf*9  to  me.  Some  great  success  ! 

p.  4.  The  l>eintjs    1   bc*t    love  so  well  p.  4.  The  bt^ings  1  love  best,  shut  in  so 

shut  in  well. 

p.  5.  Itself  hi  them — assured  how  well  p.  4.  Itself  in  them,  assured  how  well 

tiiey  are.  they  fare. 

p.  5.  One  scaj^e  aware  of  all  the  joys  he  p.  4.  One  scarce  aware  of  all  the  joys  / 

quits.  quit, 

p.  5.                           And  when  he  learns  p.  5.                           ^Vhen  Festus  learns 

That  every  common  sight  he  cm  That  every  common  ^j/c'c««req,  M<; 

enjoy  irorld 

p.  6.  He   may  convince  himself,  that,  p.  5.  lie  may  convince  himself  that,  this 

knowing  this,  in  view, 

p.  7.                                 Oh  you  shall  p.  6.                                   Oh,  one  Jay 

Be  very  proud  one  day  ! . .  say  on.  You  shall  be  very  proud  I    8ay 

dear/r/e«</,  on,  *lQ-a.rfr.endsf 
Talk  iJolumes,  I  shall  still  be  in 

arrear. 

Fest.  In  truth  ?  'Tis  for  my  proper  Fest.  In  truth  ?    Tis  for  my  proper 

I)eace,  indeed,  peace,  indeed. 

Rather  than   vours — for  vain   it  leather  tlian  yours  :   for  vain  all 

looks  to  seek  2^''^J*^''^^  setni 

To  stay  your  course — the  last  Xxoi^s  To  stay  your  course:  /  said  my 

I  conceiird  latest  ho|»e 

.<4  re  fading  even  now.    Old  stories  /«  fading  even  now.    yl  story  telb. 
teU 

p.  8.                               —and  still  desist  p.  6.                             —and  yet  desist 

No  whit  from  projects  where  they  No  whit  from  projects  where  rcj>use 

have  )w  part.  nor  love 

Par.    Alas  I    as    I    forbode,   this  Have  part. 

wei/jhty  tidk  Par.  Once  more!     Alas!    as   I 

Has  for  its  etui  no  other  than  to  forbode. 

revive  .  .  . 

Fest.  A  s^ditiry  briar,  &c.  Fest.  A  solitary  briar,  &c. 

p.  8.   I  Would  liave  lived  their  hfe,  and  p.  7.   1  would  have  lived  their  life,  and 

striven  their  strife —  died  their  death, 


88     APP.  HI.      SAMPLE    OF    CHANGES    IN    PARACELSUS,  ed.  1835    &    ed.   1863. 


ed.  1835. 

Eluding  Destiny,  if  that  might 
he — 
p.  9.  Fest.  When  you  shall 

Have  leam'd  my  purpose  .  .  . 
Par.  Learn' d  it  ?  I  can  say 

Beforehand  all  this  conference  will 
produce. 
p.  9.  Of  our  belief  in  what  is  man's  true 
end 
And  God's  apparent  will — no  two 

faiths  ever 
Agreed  as  ours  agree :  next,  each 

allows 
These  points  are  no  mere  visionary 

truths : 
But,  once  determirCd,  it  remains 

alone 
To  act  upon  them  straight  as  best 
we  may : 
p.  10.  The  path  which  God's  will  seems 
to  authorize — 
A  broad  plan :  vague  and  ill  de- 
fined enough, 
But  courting  censure  and  im- 

plonnjg  awl. 
Well,  he  discerns,  &c. 
p.  10.  That  we  devote  ouiselves  wholly 
to  God 
Is  in  a  life  as  though  no  God 
there  were : 
p.  11.  — or  find  out 

How  else  they  may  he  satiated  : 
but  this 


Ambiguous  warfare  wearies  .  .  . 
Fest.  Not  so  much 
p.  11.  Par.  Choose  youi- j9ar^?/ ; 

p.  12.  Nor  shrink  when  they  point  on- 
ward— nor  spy  out. 
pp.  12, 13.  Am  I  aware  your  passionate 
heart  ha^  long 

Nourish' d,  and    has   at   length 
matured,  a  plan 

To  give  yourself  up  wholly  to  one 
end. 

I  will  not  speak  of  Einsiedeln ; 
'twas  as 

I  had  been  bom  your  elder  by 
some  years. 
p.  13.  As  you  had  your  own  soul:  ac- 
cordingly 

I  could  go  further  back,  and  trace 
each  hough 

Of  this  wide-hranching  tree  even 
to  its  birth  ; 

Each  full-grown  passion  to  its 
outspring  faint ; 

But  I  shall  only  dwell  wpon  the 
intents 


ed.  1863,  vol.  iii. 

Lost     in    their    ranks,    eluding 
destiny : 
p.  7.  Fest.  When  you  deign 

To  hear  my  purpose  .  .  . 

Par.  Hear  it  ?   I  can  say 

Beforehand  all  this  evening's  con- 
ference ! 
pp.  7, 8.  Of  our  best  scheme  of  life,  what 
is  man's  end, 

And  what   God's    will ;    no  two 
faiths  e'er  agreed 

As  his  with  mine.     Next,  each 
of  us  allows 


Faith  should  be  stated  on  as  best 
we  may  : 
p.  8.  The  path  which  God's  will  seems 
to  authorize : 


Well,  he  discerns,  &c. 
p.  8.  That  we  devote  ourselves  to  God, 
is  seen 
l7i  living  just  a&  if  no  God  there 
were ; 
p.  9.  — Say  how  soon 

Power  satiates  these,  or  lust  or 

gold;  I knoio 
The  worWs  cry  well,  and  how  to 

ayiswer  it ! 
But  this  ambiguous  warfare  .... 
Fest.  Wearies  so. 

p.  9.  Par.  Choose  your  side, 

p.  9.  Nor  shrink  when  they  point  on- 
ward, nor  espy, 
p.  10.  Am  I  aware  your  passionate  heart 
long  since 
Gave  birth  to,  nourished,  and  at 
length  matures 


This  scheme.     I  will  not  speak 

of  Einsiedeln, 
Where  I  was  boi'u  your  elder  by 

some  years. 
p.  10.  As  you  had  your  own  soul  and 

those  intents 


▲FP.  IV.    oRiTictaiis  or  DRowiciyaii  works,  isss-ia  80 

•d.  18S5.  cmI.  1803,  vol.  iii. 

Which  aU'd  voj,  Which  fillwl  it. 

p.  13.  AiM>rtinnof  luslore— «ndDot(A«  p.  10.  A  |M>rtinii  of  hU  lore:  and  not 

daUett  oHf  ifouth 

pp.  IS,  14.  Now.  JHtt  a»  wM  hare  I  p.  10.  Nt.w,  thin  now  ardour  which  8Ui>- 
dt$erM  iAt  gtroitiK  plmiU  the  old, 

Of  thb  new  ardour  which  stip- 
plaatoilMoM: 

pL  1ft.  Tmtpurpoae,  with  the  sagM  of  p.  II.  Tliis  pun>oiic,  with  the  sages  of 

p.  1&  Devotion  mail  sustain  or  $haU  p  12.  Dcvotiou  to8U8taiD7ouor60rray; 
undo  yoti : 
rAi.«  you  inteiui.  Thus  you  aspire. 


l\\   TRIAL-LIST  OF  CRITICISMS  AxVD  NOTICES  OF 
BROWNING'S  WORKS,  &c. 

(Mainly  frt)m  Mr.  Shepherd's  (—8)  and  Mr.  Carson's  (— C)  MS.  or  materials.    The 
opinions  exprest  under  C  are  mine. — F.  J.  F.) 

1833.  W.  J.  Fox  reviewd  Paulim  in  'The  Monthly  Moj^ine,'  New  Series,  vol. 
vii.  p.  254-262.     See  the  quotation,  p.  41  above,  in  the  note. 

1835.  (John  Forster,  in)  'The  Examiner,' Sent.  6,  1835,  p.  563-5,  on  Paracelsus. 
*'  It  is  some  time  since  we  read  a  work  ot  more  uneauivocal  power  than  this. 
We  conclude  that  its  author  is  a  youns;  man,  as  we  do  not  recollect  his  having 
published  before.  If  so,  we  may  safely  predict  for  him  a  brilliant  career,  if  he 
coDtinues  true  to  the  present  promise  of  his  genius.  He  possesses  all  the 
elements  of  a  fine  poet.' 

1835.  *Monthlv  Repository,*  November,  No.  107,  p.  716-727,  review  of  Paracelsus 
[by  W.  J.  ^ox]. 

1836.  (John  Forster)  'New  Monthly  Magazine,'  March,  vol.  xlvi.  No.  clxxxiii.  p. 
289-308.  "Evidences  of  a  New  Genius  for  Dramatic  Poetry. — No.  1."  On 
*  Paracelsus.  By  Robert  Browning.'  "This  is  the  simple  and  unaffected  title 
of  a  small  volume,  which  was  published  some  half-dozen  months  ago,  and  which 
opens  a  deeper  vein  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  passion,  than  any  poet  has 
attempted  for  years.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation  we  name  Mr.  Robert 
Browning  at  once  with  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  (p.  289).  .  .  .  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  man  of  genius,  he  has  in  himself  all  the  elements  of  a  great  poet, 
philosophical  as  well  as  dramatic  "  (p.  290).  .  . 

1836.  J.  Heraud.  'Fraser's  Magazine,'  March,  "  Asinarii  Scenici,"  p.  363-374,  are 
on  Paracelsus. 

1836.  [Two]  Sonnets  to  the  Author  of  Paracelsus.  'New  Monthly  Magazine' 
(London  :  Henry  Colbum),  September,  1836  (vol  xlviii.  p.  48). — S. 

1837.  'Edinburgh  Review,'  July,  No.  123,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  132-151,  ou  Strafford. 
Fault-finding,  with  a  little  patronising. 

1837.  For  Macready's  production  of  Browning's  Strafford,  at  Drury  Lane,  on  May  1, 
see  his  (Macready's)  '  Reminiscences,'  ed.  Pollock,  1875,  ii.  54-67,  and  the  Daily 
and  other  Papers  of  the  time.     There  are  many  short  notices  of  Br.  in  vol.  ii. 

1837.  Browning's  Strafford,  a  Tragedy.  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  July  1837  (vol.  Ixvi. 
pp.  132-151).— S. 

1840.  'Revue  des  deux  Mondes.'  4"'  Serie.  Tome  xxii.  1"  Avril  1840,  p.  127- 
133.  Philarete  Chaslesou  Paracelsus,  in  an  article  "  De  I'art  dramatique  et  du 
Theatre  actuel  en  Angleterre.  ificole  Sentirnentale. — 6cole  Metaphysique. — 
ticole  Archaique.  Sheridan  Knowles. — Ro}>ert  Browning. —Henri  Home. — 
Leigh  Hunt,  — Edouard  Lytton  Bulwer."  *  Paracelse,  oeuvre  qui  porte,  commo 
on  le  voit,  toutes  les  traces  d'un  esprit  fiujK'rieur,  mais  .  .  ne  se  rapproche  du 
drame  que  par  son  tit  re.' 


90  APP.  IV.       CRITICISMS   OF    BROWNIXg's   WORKS,    1841-49. 

1841.  Alfred  Domett's  Lines  to  R.  B.,  1841,  on  a  wretched  reviewer  of  Pijtpa  Passes  : 
see  under  1877,  p.  103,  below. 

1842.  Charles  Dickens  on  Browning's  tragedy  of  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Forster,  dated  25th  Nov.  1842.  See  Forster's  'Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,'  Book  iv.  §  i. — S,     It  is  full  of  tlie  warmest  praise. 

1843.  For  Macready's  production  of  Browning's  Blot  in  the  'ScfiUcheon,  at  Drury 
Lane,  on  Feb.  11,  see  Macready's  'Reminiscences,'  ed.  Pollock,  1875. 

1844.  *A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age.'^  Edited  by  R.  H.  Home,  author  of  'Orion.' 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1844.  The  section  devoted  to  Robert  Browning 
occupies  pp.  153-186  of  the  second  volume.  The  notice  is  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait engraved  by  J.  C.  Armytage,  with  ftrcsimile  of  the  poet's  autograph. — S. 

1846.  Walter  Savage  Landor's  14-line  blank- verse  Poem  "  CCCXIII.  To  Robert 
Browning,"  in  Works,  1846,  ii.  673,  col.  1,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  or  Works 
and  Life,  1876,  viii.  152-3. 

"  .  .  .  .  Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 

So  varied  in  discourse " 

1846.  Browning's  Poems.     'Papers  on  Literature  and  Art.'     By  S.  Margaret  Fuller. 
Part  II.    London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1846,  pp.  31-45. — S.    Of  some  interest. 
1848.   'Bvoy\n\n^'&  Plays  and  Poems.     By  James  Russell  LoweU.     'North  American 
Review'  (Boston),  April  1848,  vol.  Ixvi.  pp.  357-400. — S.     A  good  article. 

1848.  Poems,  rev.  by  C.  R.  Smith,  in  'The  Christian  Examiner'  (Boston,  U.S.A.), 
p.  361. 

1849.  *  Eclectic  Review,'  London,  4th  Series,  xxvi.  203-214,  on  1.  the  Poems, 
2  vols.  1849,  and  2.  Sordello.  1840.  A  sympathetic  and  excellent  review. 
"  The  higher  the  poetry,  the  fuller,  deeper,  its  spirit,  the  more  consummate 
and  individual  its  expression,  the  fewer  those  competent  to  receive  and  welcome 
it,  and  the  greater  the  obstacles  to  its  reception,  even  among  these  (p.  204)  .  .  . 
in  the  right  apprehension  and  faithful  account  of  contemporaneous  greatness, 
consists  the  highest  work  of  criticism  properly  so  called  {ih.)  .  .  .  Without  study, 
actual  hond-Jide  study,  his  [R.B.'s]  poetry  must  remain  caviare  to  the  most 
intelligent  reader  .  .  .  Yet,  to  our  mind,  this  is  a  great  and  origiual  poet  .  .  . 
His  poetic  genius  is  essentially  recondite  ;  and  its  expression  could  be  nothing 
less  .  .  .  his  assuredly  must  rank  as  a  new  manifestation  of  poetic  art.  With 
no  modern  poet  are  we  conversant,  in  whom  less  of  resemblance  to  others  can 
be  traced.  None  stands  more  absolutely  self-entire  and  independent.  It  is 
plain,  that  to  he  genuine  and  true,  was,  rightly,  his  great  aim.  That  the 
realization  should  square  with  every  chance  reader's  apprehension,  rested  not 
with  him.  Popular  or  not,  he  must  be  a  poet  after  his  own  fashion,  if  at  all 
(p.  206)  .  .  .  Those  very  poems,  such  as  Sordello,  Pippa  Passes,  in  respect  to 
which,  the  loudest  complaints  of  obscurity  have  been  raised,  are  precisely 
those,  in  which  the  fullest  wealth  of  poetry,  the  highest  creative  power,  have 
been  realized  (p.  207)  .  .  .  Robert  Browning  is  not  one  whom  we  can  recommend 
to  the  readers  of  poetry  at  their  ease  :  gentlemen  who  would  have  their  hour's 
amusement  out  of  their  poet  ...  we  should  doubt  whether  any  could  be  com- 
petent to  speak  of  Browning,  till  having  given  him  a  second  reading  ;  or  fully 
to  estimate  him  till  after,  at  least,  three  readings  (p.  208)  .  .  .  We  ourselves 
must  confess  to  having  gone  through  our  first  reading  of  Sordello  w4th 
feelings,  for  the  most  part,  of  unmingled  perplexity,  occasionally  passing  in*^o 
angry  despair.  Not  till  we  had  entered  on  the  second  reading,  did  we  begin 
to  apprehend  its  scope  or  unity,  or  see  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  parts. 
But  now,  in  its  subtle,  yet  broadly-marked  developement  of  character — whether 
drawn  at  full,  as  of  the  dreamy,  irresolute  asjiirer,  Sordello  himself,  or  of  the 
showy,  prompt,  decisive  man  of  action,  the  warrior  Salinguerra — or  sketched 

'  "The  mottoes  [to  the  accounts  of  the  living  authors  described  in  this  Book], 
which  are  singularly  happy  and  appropriate,  were  for  the  most  part  supplied  by 
Miss  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning,  then  unknown  to  each  other." — Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Broivning  .  .  to  R.  H.  Horne,  ed.  S.  R.  T.— Mayer,  1877,  i.  136. 
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in  bri«f,  «t  fow  aiuI  iili^ht  toiirhm,  lu  of  the  f;loric>u«  rn«ntiirc  ritltiin— Afar-oflf 
•hilling  in  the  |»<K>t'iip>MiMi  iiha«lit«ingnf  lirr  iMntity,  NiiiHtiiiilniul  timtrnnl  nii<l 
of  the  fen'ont  )MH<t,  l-IfsUniour,  lyi>o  «>r  hiii  rlajm  ;  in  \\»  conHtniuimto  wealth  of 
Mttenl  purrly  |Mietic  thought,  An<l  iiiiA^itnlivp  U^uty,  ovntltNMiinx  (he  \vhnl«<, 
UM  poem  »tanilii  ttcforv  un  lui  the  m«ml  niilonditi  ri<|»n>mMitHtiv«  conoriviililo,  of 
all  Uuit  can  \v  hIXhuuhI  by  the  union.  \»iih  the  ptiri'ly  |NH<li(*  cnilMMliincnl  of 
highest  thoughtful  empinitiun — of  the  fulh'xt  luxury  of  glowing  antl  iwiHiiioiiiitfly 
iiuaginati%'e  vitality  (p.  SlO)  .  .  .  CuiuiniMiriiig  with  .S'(/rc/r//o,  nnd  tluMur  JMl^M• 
ingto. . .  /Nini«Y/j»M4.  . .  from  thr»e,  to  thr  iiuli'tcnniniitc  ilnima,  no  original  nml 
daep-roncbing,  of /'i/7)ri  I'tiMf^  mu\  J  Soul'*  Trmjedy  ;  (in<l  from  tlu-Hf,  to  th.j 
riehmgffeslive  gallory  of  minor  tininiiitic  Hkctilu'fl  .  .  .  n»{\n'  Mmfhoune  ('rlU, 
FictorJi/hofH*,  St.  'I'nLrnr/t  Church,  The  ("o^frMiioufil,  The  l<iM  IhirhrAn  ; 
.  .  .  how  shall  wo  convfv  to  thojM*  unfumilinr  with  it,  nny  wnso  of  tin-  winiltli 
heirin  comprisiHl :  the  fargt\  muny  Iruiiti^l  enilHMlinifiit  of  Iniiiiiui  thouglit, 
and  feeling,  and  ajtpiiiition,  the  iifw  woiM  «>f  iH-auty,  tlinrtly,  or  huggrstlvi-ly, 
iu  it  opi«nt«*l  up — thr  signifiaimv  of  life,  iirtuul,  or  dnaUMMl,  laid  liare  Ufore  uh  \ 
(p.  211)  ...  In  Iirv>wning'.H  (/;<fonnal  dnuiia  we  find  the  highest  HU(*r(s.H  of 
poetic  and  creative  |H>wer  nehieved  ;  in  nearly  all  his  lyrics,  »<>  living  and  deeply 
sOfgestive  ;  and  in  the  Pipjxi  PaMf*.  In  the  latter,  where  the  young  girl 
Pip|ia,  on  her  year's  holiil.iy  from  silk-weaving,  during  the  course  of  ner 
pleasure- ram  I  dc  unconsciously  influences,  through  her  innocent  songs,  the. 
various  groups  of  human  life  she  pasM-s  ; — the  adulterous  Mood-stained  lovers, 
the  ilrt'smini;  artist,  the  scheming  Italian  patriot,  the  cnifty  churchman  ;  in 
this  full,  shining  drama,  we  have  a  deejH'r,  truer  dramatic  exposition,  a  largi^r 
lange,  and  more  completely  develojH'd  .  .  .  than  is  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  entire  series  of  the  ix)et's  professeil  jdays  "  (p.  212).     By  Cyrus  Edmunds. 

1849.  *The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,'  DeccmlK-r, 
1849,  voL  xviij,  no.  4,  p.  453-469.  Reprint  of  The  EinjUsh  Jkrinc's  article 
on  *•  llol^ert  Browning's  Poems", — a  review  of  the  Poems,  2  vols.  1849.  "  Mr. 
Browning  is  not  a  poet  who  can  be  done  justice  to  in  a  few  words.  He  must 
be  illustrated  and  elucidated  with  care.  No  author  more  re<[uires  int(;rpreters 
to  stand  between  him  and  the  public:  and  where,  in  the  present  dearth  of 
taste  or  common  sense  in  the  critical  world,  .  .  .  are  we  to  look  for  such  inter- 
preters ?  Mr.  Browning  must  bide  his  time,  secure  of  his  own  greatness,  and  of 
the  world's  awaking  sooner  or  later  to  a  just  appreciation  of  it."  . .  p.  469,  col.  1. 

1849.  *The  Living  Authors  of  England.'  By  Thomas  Powell.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1849.  The  chapter  on  *  Kol)ert  Browning'  occupies  pp. 
71-85  of  the  volume.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Powell's  notice,  the  poem  of  rauli/ie 
is  mentioned.  The  writer,  who  was  jxii-sonally  ac([uainted  with  Mr.  Browning 
(to  whotn  he  dedicate<l  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces),  speaks  also  of  some  "  trans- 
lations from  Horace,"  done  "in  his  eighth  year,"  and  "remarkable  for  that 
peculiarity  of  mirth  which  he  has  since  cariied  out  to  a  fatal  mannerism." 
Some  curious  biographical  and  personal  particulars  are  given. — S.     See  p.  92. 

1850,  .Tune  1  Littell's  'Living  Age,'  Boston,  U.S.A.,  No.  315,  xxv.  403-9,  on 
Christmas- Eve  and  Easter-Day.  "the  book  before  us  can  hardly  l)e  received 
but  as  an  expression  of  the  writer's  spiritual  experiences  in  their  utmost  force 
and  intensity  ..."  Lord,  I  believe  !  Help  thou  my  unbelief!  "  exclaims  the 
inspired  writer  ;  and  the  i>urpose  of  the  poem  is  to  exjiress  belief  in  Chiistianity, 
not  without  doubts,  but  against  doubts.  Between  him  who  discards  faith 
altogether  and  him  who  yields  it  up  into  others'  keej>ing,  l>etween  the  infallilde 
and  the  infidel,  Mr.  Browning  takes  his  stand  ;  to  declare  with  all  humility  his 
acceptance  of  the  truth,  that  only  from  uncertainty  can  genuine  faith  he  iMjrn, 
that  only  from  modesty  and  self-distrust  can  spring  true  resolution  and  self- 
reliance,  an<l  that  the  materials  for  a  temple  to  (Jod's  service  are  to  be  wrought 
out  in  human  life,  amid  all  its  pains  and  its  weaknesses,  its  "darkness,  hunger, 
toil,  dL8tres.s  "  (n.  403)  .  .  .  Mr.  Browning  .  .  .  will  yet  win  and  wear  his  laur»], 
and  be  admitte<l  for  what  he  truly  is,  one  of  the  most  original  j)oets  of  his  time. 
He  is  equally  a  master  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  joins  to  a  nirc  power  of 
imaginative  creation,  that  which  is  still  more  rarely  found  in  union  with  it — 
the  subtlest  i»ower  of  mental  reasoning   and  analysi.s.     Over  the  instrument 
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of  language  he  exerts  the  most  facile  mastery,  and  few  poets  have  moved  with 
such  free  and  flowing  step  through  the  most  complicated  word-mazes  of  music 
and  measure"  (p.  409). 

1851.  A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Powell's  volume  of  1849  appeared  in  London  two  years 
later  (under  the  title  of  '  Pictures  of  the  Living  Authors  of  Britain.'  By  Thomas 
Powell,  author  of  *  Pictures  of  the  Living  Authors  of  America.'  London  :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey,  1851),  in  which  the  notice  of  Browning  occupies  pp.  61-75. 
— S.     (It  contains  the  anecdote  of  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Sordello. — T.  W.  C.) 

1851.  ''Kevue  desdeux  Mondes.'  6""  Serie.  Tome  xi.  15  Aout  1851,  p.  661-689. 
Article  by  J.  Milsand  (of  Dijon,  to  whom  the  revized  1863  edition  of  Sordello 
is  dedicated,  and  whose  review  '  may  still  be  read  with  advantage.' — E.  Dowden, 
1867),  on  'La  Poesie  Anglaise  depuis  Byron.'  [I.  Alfred  Tennyson.]  II. 
Kobert  Browning.  1.  Poems,  2  vols.  [1849] ;  2.  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter- 
Day,  1850.  **M.  Browning  .  .  est  de  la  famille  des  Milton  plutot  que  des 
Shakspeare  .  .  .  .  M.  Browning  est  un  Hercule  .  .  je  ne  m'etonnerais  pas  que 
M.  Browning  fut  reserve  a  finir  par  la  poesie  epique.  .  .  Son  g^nie  d  lui,  c'est 
de  .  .  .  revoir  dans  chaque  fait  un  abrege  de  la  creation  .  .  .  De  tons  les  poetes 
que  je  sache  il  est  le  plus  capable  de  resumer  les  conceptions  de  la  religion,  de 
la  morale  et  de  la  science  theorique  de  notre  epoque,  en  lour  donnant  un  corps 
poetique,  je  veux  dire  des  formes  qui  soient  le  beau  approprie  a  ces  abstrac- 
tions. .  ."  M.  Milsand  wrote  another  review  of  Browning,  but  where,  I  do 
not  know. 

1853.  *  An  Essay  on  the  characteristic  errors  of  our  most  distinguished  living  poets.* 
By  Nicholas  J.  Gannon.  Dublin:  W.  B.  Kelly,  8  Grafton  St.,  1853  [a  pam- 
phlet,  pp.  1-49];  pp.  25-32  deal  with  the  incomprehensibility,  &c.  of  R.  B.— C. 

1853.  'Six  Months  in  Italy.'  By  George  Stillman  Hillard,  2  vols,  [of  Boston, 
America].  London  :  Murray,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  139-40.  'Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning,'  a  personal  description. — C.     See  '  Personal  Notices'  below,  p.  108. 

1853.  '  Thalatta  :  a  Book  for  the  Sea-side.'  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields, 
1853.  Motto.    "  God's  own  profound 

Was  above  me,  &c." 
p.  99,  "Night  and  Morning."     p.  197-9,  "The  Sad  Rhyme." 
"Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went 
With  cleaving  prows,  &c." — C. 

1855.  Browning's  Men  and  Women,  1856.  'The  Rambler,'  1856,  vol.  v.  pp.  54-71. 
This  review  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  original  of 
Bishop  Blougram.     See  above,  p.  54,  note  2. 

1856.  George  Brimley.  'Eraser's  Mag.,'  1856,  Jan.,  on  Men  and  Women.  This 
article  is  much  in  that  well-known  Trinity  'Superior-Being'  style,  which 
so  tickles — or  irritates — the  rest  of  the  Universitj'^,  and  which  is  as  much 
regretted  by  the  sensible  members  of  the  College  as  by  its  admirers  outside. 
The  review  was  not  worthy  of  George  Brimley,  or  at  any  rate  was  written  in 
one  of  his  ungenerous  moods.  And  so  his  judicious  friends  thought.  They 
left  it  out  of  their  reprint  of  his  *  Essays  and  Reviews.'  (The  "  T.  C.  C."  after 
his  "G.  B."  at  the  end  of  the  article,  was  not  a  joint  reviewer,  as  I  was  once 
assured,  but  "Trinity  College,  Cambridge ^ ". ) 

1859.  In  John  Forster's  'Life  of  Landor.'  2  vols,  1869.  See  II.  347.  17  Oct. 
1838.  11.424.  Between  1840-45.  11.425.  "Somewhat  later  (1845) "  (sic). 
[Allusion  to  Luria  and  SouVs  Tragedy. 1  II.  562,  &c.  Landor  was  assisted  by 
R.  B,  with  both  care  and  cash,  e.g.  "I  am  now  (6  Aug.  1859)  in  a  cottage 
near  Siena,  which  I  owe  to  Browning,  the  kind  friend  who  found  it  for  me, 
whom  I  had  seen  only  three  or  four  times  in  my  life,  yet  who  made  me  the 
voluntary  offer  of  what  money  I  wanted,  and  who  insists  on  managing  my 

'  The  full  name  should  be  written  when  the  College  is  mentioned  ;  for,  this 
spring,  I  was  accused  of  blasphemy  by  several  people  for  heading  a  Circular  to  some 
misguided  acquaintances  in  the  College  and  elsewhere,  "  To  the  Trinity  and  other 
withdrawers.  .  ."  And  one  very  popular  member  of  a  large  dramatic  club  in  London 
wrote  to  me  complainingly,  that  no  man  there  knew  what  "the  Trinity"  meant. 
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aflklri  hctf,  and  pnytuK  f«»r  my  l(xl;dn^  «»«»«1  nuwtrnniiro.  Norcr  wrw  •urli 
mutieromUy  mul  ntu  h  mtliiMtudr  lu  thin  inr(Mii|tnrti)tl<«  iimti  hnji  iih<m-ti  in  my 
behdf."— Unilur  to  Komirr,  II.  5rt2. -  C.     Sw  U'lou,  un<l»r  isflu. 

ISea  'RaUqaMofKiidior  rnnil/    Now  FM.     I/>n<Ion :  ll<>hn.  I8m).    rrrfAcr,  p.  4. 
From  Florpnro  tlio  yu^t  HritwninK  Iim  M>i)t  for  thin  iMiiiion  sonic  linen  Utrly 
found  in  the*  Kufpmrinn  hilU,  trnt^i  on  a  nmrMn  n\ah  ihnt  coverod  Uie  lionos 
of  i^lro  di  AWno,  hv\d  in  bin  old  nfie  to  bo  an  aatrulogur  : 
**8tudiando  lo  niic  cifrt*  col  conipaMO, 
Kilcvo  cbc  fwro  pn'sto  nottorra* 
rpivb^  del  niio  M\>rr  hi  fa  gran  chinaiio, 
K  gl'  ignorant!  m'banno  inuntm  gnorra" — 
of  which  epitaph  the  |>oet  ban  supplied  tbia  vernacular,  rendering  verbaiitn: 
*'Stutlying  my  cypbera  with  the  compaw*, 
I  find  1  Hball  soon  U'  umb-r  the  daisy  ; 
Because  of  my  Ion*,  folks  make  such  a  rumpus, 

That  ever)'  dull  dog  i.s  tberiMt  i/m»/.vi/. "    (S«'e  Xotm,  p,  114.] 
1880.    DrnmatU  Lyrics.    St'oond  Series,  p.  67,  68,  notcH. 

1861.  Browning  and  Landor.  '  Fjtsaya  on  Knglisb  Lilenitun/  By  Tbomoa 
McMicoIL     Ix)ndon:   llasil  Montagu  Tickeriug,  1861,  pp.  298-309.— S. 

18«8.  *rr»«r.*  Feb.  1868,  pp.  240-256.  Signed  'Sbirley.'  On  Kol>ert  Browning.— C. 

186S.  « National  Review,'  No.  34,  Oct.  1863,  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  417-446.  TU  IWfiral 
Work*  qf  Roheri  Brotcning.  Tbroe  volumes.  Tbinl  euition.  Cbapiimn  and  Hall. 
By  R.  H.  Hutton  :  afterwanls  republished  in  bis  '  Literary  Ks-says,'     1871. — C. 

1864.  *Rol»crt  Browning.'  By  Moncure  D.  Conwny.  'The  Victoria  Magazine' 
(London,  Kmily  Faithful!),  Februarv  1864,  vol.  ii.  No.  x.  pp.  228-316.  The 
poem  of  Paulina  is  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  four  years 
before  its  republication. — S. 

18«4.  'Edinburgh  Review,'  Oct.,  pp.  537-565,  on  Poems,  1863;  and  Dranuitis 
Persorur^  1864. 

1864.  Robert  Browning's  Poetry  and  'The  Edinburgh  Review.*  Ijctter  to  the 
Editor  of  'The  Reader,'  signed  "Gerald  Massey," — 'Header,'  November  26, 
1864  (vol.  iv.  fol.  674-675).  A  scathing  exi)o.sure  of  the  incompetence  and  of 
the  slipshod  style  of  the  reviewer^  of  Robert  Browning's  Poems  in  the 
•Edinburgh'  of  October,  1864.— S. 

1864.  *Wonl.sworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  ;  or  Pui-e,  Oniate,  and  Grotesque  Art 
in  English  Poetry'  'National  Review,' New  Series,  No.  1,  November,  1864 
(Chapman  and  Hall).  Reprinted  in  'Literary  Studies'  by  the  late  Walter 
Bagehot,  London:  Longmans,  1879,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .338-390.— S.  The  Browning 
put  begins  on  p.  375.  What  Mr.  Bagehot  says  is  not  veiy  deep,  or  com- 
plete, tho  it  is  Keen.  "Grotesnue  art  deals  not  with  noi-mal  tyi»es,  but  with 
abnormal  specimens  .  .  .  (it)  works  by  contrast.  .  .  Mr.  Browning  is  an  artist 
working  by  incongi-uity.  ...  He  puts  together  things  which  no  one  else 
would  have  pro<luced  or  tried  to  produce.  .  .  .  No  one  ever  read  him  without 
seeing,  not  only  his  great  ability,  but  his  great  viind  ...  he  is  great,  not  in  mere 
•ccomplishments,  but  in  himself.  He  has  applied  a  hard  strong  intellect  to 
real  life  ...  to  the  problems  of  his  age.  He  has  striven  to  know  what  is.  His 
heart  is  in  what  he  says.  ...  He  is  at  once  a  student  of  mysticism,  and  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  He  puts  down  what  is  good  for  the  nauglity,  and  what  is 
naughty  for  the  good  (p.  56).  He  is  the  most  of  a  realist,  and  the  least  of  an 
idealist,  of  any  poet  we  know."  p.  62. 

1861.  'Photographic  Portraits  of  Men  of  Eminence,  with  Biographical  Memoirs.' 
London  :  Bennet,  186-,  pp.  109-112.  Robert  Browning,  with  Photo  by  E. 
Edwards.— C. 


*  The  poor  man  found  it  *  a  subject  of  amazement  that  poems  of  so  obscure  and 
uninviting  a  character  should  find  numerous  readers  ;  thought  his  [B's]  works 
were  deficient  in  the  qualities  we  should  desire  to  find  [in]  them,  and  didn't  believe 
they  would  survive,  except  as  a  curiosity  and  a  puzzle.' 
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1865.  *A  Campaigner  at  Home.'  By  Shirley  Jn.  Skelton,  Advocate,  Edinlnirgli. 
London  :  Longmans,  &c.,  1865,  pp.  274-283.  'Robert  Browning,'  a  reprint  of 
the  article  iu  '  Fraser's  Magazine,'  Feb.  1863. — C.  Sympathetic  and  worth 
reading, 

1865.  Browning's  Poems.  'Quarterly  Review,'  July,  1865  (vol.  cxviii.  pp.  77-105), 
on  Dramatis  Persofice  1864,  and  Poems  3  vols.,  1863. — d. 

1867.  '  Robert  Browning.'  Two  Papers  (unsigned)  in  '  The  Contemporary  Review '  of 
January  and  February,  1867.  (London  :  Alex.  Strahan,  vol.  iv.  i)p.  1-15,  133- 
148).  — S.    Thoughtful  and  able  articles  well  worth  reading.    See  p.  26  n.,  above. 

1867.  'Fraser'sMagazine,'Oct.  pp.  518-530.  "Mr.  Browning's  AS'ortZeZ/o.  First  Paper": 
signed  "  Edward  Dowden."^  Two  Papers  were  accepted  by  Charles  Kingsley 
when  editing  the  Magazine  for  Mr.  Froude  during  his  absence.  On  his  return, 
Mr.  Froude,  wrongly  and  unhappily  for  Browning  students,  declined  the 
second  Paper,  and  it  has  never  been  printed. 

1868.  '  Athenfeum,'  Dec.  26,  pp.  875-6,  on  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  vol.  i.  "  Every- 
thing Browningish  is  found  here — the  legal  jaunt iness,  the  knitted  argumenta- 
tion, the  cunning  prying  into  detail,  the  suppressed  tenderness,  the  humanity, — 
the  salt  intellectual  humour,  .  .  .  not  open  and  social,  like  that  of  Dickens,  but 
with  a  sindlar  tendency.  .  .  .  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Browning 
and  his  work,  by  way  of  minor  criticism,  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  ')wwhere  in  any  literature  can  he  found  a  man  and  a  work  more  fa^ciimting 
in  their  way.  As  for  the  man,  he  was  crowned  long  ago  :  and  we  are  not  of 
those  who  grumble  because  one  king  has  a  better  seat  than  mother,  an  easier 
cushion,  a  finer  light — in  the  great  Temple.  A  king  is  a  king,  and  each  will 
choose  his  place.  ..."  The  article  was  by  Robert  Buchanan,  and  a  revized 
version  of  it  was  publisht  in  his  'Master-Spirits,'  1873  :  see  below,  p.  100. 

1868.  'Essays  on  Robert  Browning's  Poetry,'  by  John  T.  Nettleship.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.  1868,  pp.  i.-viii.  1-305.  Contents.  Preface  y.  vi.  Con- 
tents :  Introduction,  p.  1  ;  Poems  on  Love,  13  ;  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,  62  ; 
Waring,  79  ;  'Before'  and  'After,'  109  ;  Childe  Roland,  120  ;  Sordello  (with 
a  sketch  of  the  story),  155  ;  Saul,  235  ;  the  Digression  in  Sordello,  279  ; 
Epilogue,  299-305.     A  worthful  book,  nearly  out  of  print. 

1868.  'David  Cray,  and  other  Essays,  chiefly  on  Poetry.'  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
London  :  S.  Low  &  Co.,  1868  (pp.  32-6)  on  'emotional  ratiocination.'  Contrast- 
ing a  passage  from  the  Epistle  of  Karshish — ("  He  holds  on  firmly  to  some 
thread  of  life"  to  "Divorced  even  now  by  premature  full  growth") — and 
another  from  A  Death  in.  the  Desert  in  which  John  the  Evangelist  is  sup- 
posed .  .  to  review  the  arguments  in  the  '  Leben  Jesu '  against  miracles — ("  I  say 
that  man  Avas  made  to  grow,  not  stop,"  to  "Thou  hast  it ;  use  it,  and  forthwith, 
or  die !  ") — Mr.  B.  says  '  Both  these  passages  are  ratiocinative ;  yet  one  is  a  poem, 
the  other  not  even  art.  There  is  a  flash  of  ecstacy  through  the  strangely  cautious 
description  of  Kar.sheesh  ;  every  syllable  is  weighed  and  thoughtful,  yet  every- 
where the  lines  swell  into  perfect  feeling.  What  shall  be  said,  however,  to  St. 
John  on  Strauss?    The  violence  of  the  imaginative  effort  to  reach  St.  John's 

1  "  One  word  on  the  obscurity  of  Sordello.  It  arises  not  so  much  from 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  the  involved  structure  of  occasional  sentences  (  .  .  .  as  a 
rule,  the  style  of  Sordello  is  vigorously  straightforward),  as  from  the  unrelaxmg 
demand  which  is  made  throughout  upon  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  energy  and 
alertness  of  the  reader.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Browning  has  given  too  much  in  Lio 
couple  of  hundred  pages  ;  there  is  not  a  line  of  the  poem  which  is  not  as  full  of 
matter  as  a  line  can  be  ;  so  that  if  the  ten  syllables  sometimes  seem  to  start  and 
give  way  under  the  strain,  we  need  not  wonder.  We  come  to  no  places  in  Sordello 
where  we  can  rest  and  dream  or  look  up  at  the  sky.  Ideas,  emotions,  images, 
analyses,  descriptions,  still  come  crowding  on.  There  is  too  much  of  everything  ;  we 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  book  Mr.  Browning 
interrupts  the  story  that  he  may  '  pause  and  breathe. '  That  is  an  apt  expression  ; 
but  Mr.  Browning  seems  unable  to  slacken  the  motion  of  the  mi  d,  and  during  this 
breathing-space  heart  and  brain,  perceptive  and  reflective  powei  .  are  almost  more 
busily  at  work  than  ever."    pp.  518-19. 
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on  niinirI(Mi  prrrlmlf*  nil  omotion^ ;  •»(!  becAiiM*  llirrr  in  no  rmotion,  TiiIm* 
occur  in  errry  \mffo  of  xho  |kirm.  The  iiiiiitl  hiu  fon^tl  ilM<ir  into  n 
eertain  atlitnile,  inMivnl  of  Miflfpriiift  iUrlf  to  Iw  nwrrv*!  by  i>*»wiTful  fwlinjj' 
(p.  59,  note) :  *  It  niiKht  tw  riirioun  tn  notr  in  drtnil  how  far  HruwntnK'n 
orthodoxy  i»  in  mlvnnrr  ovrn  of  our  ntont  li)>rnil  orthtMloxy.* 

18«9.  *Athenirum/  M*rrh  20.  pp.  S9P-40O,  on  Thr  IHiuj  arnHhr  limk,  vol*,  ii.  iii 
and  iv.  *•  At  \*»U  thv  <7'tiji  m>i<jnHm  of  our  p«nrnili<>n  lirM  Iw-fon*  tho  worM.  .  .  . 
Tlio  f^jwinniion  of  the  work  in  Niill  im»  ntron^?  u|M»n  un,  our  ryrn  nn-  Ntill  m, 
ii|ti<lUUiund  Ity  the  imniortAl  fonturm  of  Ponipilm  (which  nhiiit*  thnxi^h  thn 
tn)u)>l<<ii  niij»tj«  of  the  utory  with  nlniont  iiiHiitrrnililo  U'luMy),  that  \vc  U'*'\  it 
difficult  to  write  oilmly  «n<!  without  oxiij»p'mtion  ;  Vft  wi-  niunt  rcTonl  tit  onco 
our  conviction,  not  nuTfly  that  The  Hhuj  nmi  thr  fUxtk  Ih  Ih-voihI  iiII  piiniHrl 
the  »uprenie*t  inx'titiil  arhiovoiiu-nt  of  our  tinn\  hut  th.it  it  in  tiii*  iu«)st  prrrjouN 
and  profountl  spiritual  tn^asun'  thnt  Ku^liiml  him  pnxhi('«Ml  siufr  tlic  <l;iys  of 
Shaknivflrr.'  Itsintolhvtu.il  f^n-ntUfJUiH  oh  nothing  conii>nrLMl  with  its  tran.H<'«Mi<l- 
ent  Kpiritual  teaching.  ..." 

1869.  •  Walter  S«va^»  Luulor,  a  Riopriphy,'  hv  John  Forstor.  2  voK  I/iu«lon  : 
Chapinin  k  Hall,  rioca.lilly.  ISr.lJ.  '  Vol.  II.  p.  374,  calls  H.  li.  "our 
l*HraceUus."  p.  424  wishes  R.  B.  would  "  atticise  a  little."  pp.  6G2-674. 
Life  in  Italy  with  IL  H.'s  a-ssistanre. — C. 

1M9.  'Browning  in  1S69.'  •Coruhill  Majruinc,'  No.  110,  Fehruary,  ISGO,  vol.  xix. 
pp.  249-256. — S.     A  niiMi.sh  atf.iir:  p.  2.'»4  is  the  U-st  i>art  of  it. 

1869.  On  The  Ring  and  (he  Jkhtk.  By.Iohu  Morkry.  •  Fortni>;htly  R«!view,'  March, 
1869,  vol.  V.  new  strics,  pp.  331-343. — S.     An  aide  an<l  ^'encrous  article. 

18«9.  *Quartoriy,' April,  1869,  on  '  Modt-ni  Kn^Mish  Pm-ts,*  pp.328  359.  A  few 
sensible  pages  arc  on  Br.'s  poems  and  The  Jiimj  and  the  Book. 

1869.   •  Echoes,'  April  10,  on  The  Ring  and  the  B(M>k.~C. 

1869.  Alfred  Austin,  in  'Temple  liar,'  June,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  316-333. — S.  Repriiite<l 
iu  1870.  This  article  is  stroufjly  agiun.st  Hrowniiifj.  Mr.  Au.stiu  has  since 
re|)entetl  of  it.     See  the  entry  *  1870.     The  Poetry  of  the  Period.' 

1869.  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  'Edinburgh  Review,'  July  1869  (vol.  cxxx.  pp. 
164-186).— S. 

1869.  '  I/)udon  Quarterly  Review,'  July  1869,  on  Browning's  Poetry — all  then 
publish  t.' 

1869.  'Robert  Browning  and  the  Epic  of  Psychology.'  Reprinted  from  the  'Ix)n«lon 
Quarterly  Review,'  July,  1869.  Printc<l  for  private  circulation  ;  pp.  1-37. 
"The  list  nrinte»l  al>ove  [at  hcjid  of  article]  is,  we  believe,  a  comi)lcte  bibliogra- 
phical catalogtie  of  Browning's  works  "  (p.  6). — C. 

1869.  'North  Briti.sh  Review,'  Oct.  1869,  pp.  97-128.  Mr.  Browning's  Latest 
Poctr}'.     [Ring  and  Bouk.]—C. 

*  Would  a  dying  man  rea.soning  calmly  on  miracles  show  emotion  ? 

*  1871.  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  has  a  few  lines  in  the  'fortnightly  Rev.',  Oct.  1871, 
|i.  470,  on  these  "amazing  volumes"  and  "the  pregnant  genius"  in  them,  "into 
which  are  |iacked  thought  enough,  exi>erience  enough,  tragedy  enough,  comeily 
enough,  poetry  enough  ...  to  overstock  not  a  book  but  a  libraiy  .  .  .  inexhaustil»le 
vivacity  of  humour,  burning  tenderness,  knowledge  of  life  and  literature  pres.sed 
down  and  nmning  over,  a  masterly  range  of  style — but  much  above  all,  a  trenchant 
human  insight  guided  by  such  manly  nobility  of  instinct  as  helj)S  him  [R.  B.]  to 
strike  straight  at  the  substance  of  truth,  as  well  as  to  grasp  each  of  its  ditlering 
shadows  iu  turn." 

*  Discusses  the  two  main  present  .schools  of  English  poetry,  the  Idyllic  (led  by 
Tennyson)  and  the  P.sychologjcal,  led  l>y  Browning,  noting  the  Renaissance  of  the 
Kossettls  and  the  Chaucer  of  Wm.  Morris — and  then  deals  with  Browning,  who  has 
taken  "for  a  nobler  stage  the  .soul  itself,"  from  Pauline  to  the  Ring  and  the  J'nnk, 
on  which  latter  the  review  is  really  written.  It  claims  W.  W.Story's  '(Jialfiti 
d'ltalia'  as  a  solid  result  of  working  in  Browning's  method  without  imitatif>n  of 
s*vle.  Also,  *  A  Roman  lawyer  at  Jerusalem — First  Century,'  in  '  Blackwood's  .Mag. " 
fj'r  Oct  1868. 
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1869.  'Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning.'  By  Edward  Dowden,  M.A.  [in  1868]. 
'Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art '  (Dublin),  Fifth  Series,  1869,  pp. 
139-179. — S.  Reprinted  and  revized  in  Prof.  Dowden's  'Studies  in  Literature,' 
1789-1877,  C.  K.  Paul  and  Co.  1878.     By  all  means  to  be  read  and  studied. 

1870.  'St.  Paul's  Magazine,'  Dec.  j  ^^  Browning's  Poems. 

1870.  'The  Poetry  of  the  Period.'  By  Alfred  Austin.  London  :  Richard  Bentley, 
1870.  The  paper  on  Mr.  Browning  occupies  pp.  38  to  76.  It  originally 
appeared  in  'Temple  Bar,'  for  June,  1869  (vol.  xxvi.  pp.  316-333).  In  a  recent 
paper  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine  '  the  author  states  that  this  volume  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  that  he  will  never  consent  to  its  reappearance. — S. 

1870.  *  Modern  Men  of  Letters  honestly  criticised.'  By  J.  Hain  Friswell.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1870.  This  book  was  suppressed  on  accoiint  of  an 
action  for  libel  instituted  by  Mr.  Sala  against  the  publishers,  in  which  heavy 
damages  were  awarded.  The  chapter  devoted  to  Robert  Browning  occupies 
pp.  117-131.— S. 

1870.  'A  Household  Book  of  English  Poetry,'  selected  and  arranged  with  notes,  by 
Richard  Chene vix  Trench,  D.  D. ,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Second  edition,  revised. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1870.  p.  333-340,  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin ; 
p.  366,  Home  Thoughts  fro7n  Abroad  ;  p.  368,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea. — C. 

1870.  'The  Gentle  Philosopher,  or  Home  Thoughts  for  Home  Thinkers.'  London  : 
James  Blackwood  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  no  date.  [?G.  Friswell.]  "Re- 
spectfully inscribed  to  that  great  poet  and  true  man,  Robert  Browning. " — C. 

1870.  Louis  IStienne,  in  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  Sec.  Periode,  tome  85,  p.  704- 
735,  on  the  Poet.  Works,  1868,  and  the  Ring  and  the  Book,  1868-9.  "  M.  Brown- 
ing ,  .  procedait,  k  n'en  pas  douter,  de  Shelley  (p.  706).  .  .  Son  premier  poeme 
porte  la  marque  visible  de  I'ecole  de  Shelley.  Paracelse  est  une  ame  inquiete, 
ardente  a  la  recherche  du  savoir  .  .  son  heros  meurt  triste  a  la  fois  et  resigne, 
comme  I'Alastor  de  Shelley  (p.  707).  .  .  II.  Ima^inez  un  poete  qui  se  sent  ne  pour 
le  drame  et  qui  pourtant  n'a  pas  en  lui  le  demon  de  Taction,  c'est-a-dire,  la 
logique  des  combinaisons  multiples  naissant  de  la  passion  humaine  et  I'entrain- 
ant  vers  un  denoument  final ;  voila  I'ecrivain  dont  nous  essayons  de  tracer  la 
physionomie  (p.  715) .  ,  .  il  simplifie  souvent  le  drame  .  .  et  il  le  place  dans  une 
seule  ame  .  .  S'il  n'a  pas  I'invention  d'un  Shakspeare  ou  d'un  Moliere  pour .  . 
le  mouvement  des  situations,  des  incidens,  des  peripeties,  il  a  du  moins  leur 
faculte  precieuse  de  n'etre  plus  soi  et  d'entrer  dans  I'ame  d'un  autre"  (p.  717).  . 
[He  then  contrasts  M'ell  the  noble  elevation  of  Saul  with  the  humour  and  vigour 
of  Fra  Lippo  (but  says  in  a  note  that  Fra  Lippo  was  not  the  master,  but  the 
pupil  of  Masaccio,  and  survived  him  36  [that  is,  26]  years),  and  then  reviews 
the  Ring  and  the  Book,  concluding  that  its  method  is  not  a  fit  one  for  poetry. 
The  creation  of  Men  and  Women  is  Browning's  forte  :]  "  II  etait  appele  a  faire 
revivre  les  hommes  du  passe,  non  pour  les  mettre  en  mouvement,  non  pour  les 
precipiter  dans  Taction,  mais  uniquement  pour  le  plaisir  de  les  voir  respirer, 
reprendre  la  vie,  le  sentiment  et  la  parole.  .  .  M.  Browning  a  cree  Salll,  Pom- 
pilia,  une  foule  d'autres  personnages  vrais  et  vivans  ;  que  faut-il  davantage  a  son 
ambition  ?" — p.  735.  Thompson  Cooper's  Bihl.  Diet,  gives  the  dates,  Masaccio 
died  1443,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  'was  poisoned  (1469)  by  the  relations  of  a  female 
whom  he  had  seduced,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Filippino  Lippi  (b.  1460  ; 
died  1505),  who  was  also  a  celebrated  painter.'     Hole  gives  the  same  dates. 

1871.  Browning's  Poems.  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  By  E.  J.  H[asell].  '  The 
Saint  Paul's  Magazine,'  December  ]870,  and  January  1871.'  London  :  Strahan 
and  Co.,  voL  vii.  pp.  257-276,  377-397.— S. 

1871.  Robert  Browning's  new  Poem  [Herve  RieT\.  Letter  to  the  editor  of  '  The 
Echo,'  signed  "The  Author  of  ' Tennysoniana. '  "  [R.  H.  Shepherd.]  Printed 
in  'The  Echo,'  Wednesday,  February  15,  1871.— S.  [Mr.  S.  says  that  the  text 
of  the  poem  uzed  by  him  in  his  anticipatory  notice  of  Herve'  Riel  was  the  MS. 
one  of  which  he  has  let  me  note  the  variations  above,  page  65,  note. — F.] 

1871.  'Daily  News,' Tuesday,  Feb.  28.  A  Leader,— an  admirable  one— on  Herv<^ 
Riel. — C.     See  p.  65,  note  1. 
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1871.  *The  IUn«tmt<Hl  MaAjrinr/  March  15.  1871.  pp.  SS9.S84.  Rotwrt  Rrowii. 
ing,  JiLA.     (With  wooj-cut  portrait,  «Arr  «  I'lioin  :  by  CliArlMi  Watkins.]— (\ 

1871.  *  Aihf niearo.'  Jnn«  10.  rsvicwji  II.  II.  lliittturN  '  Kit«iy«,  Tlieolof^icul  an<{ 
Lit«rary.'  2  roU,  Strahun  mtd  (*o.,  18*1  (—<').  «n<l  c{i(T«*n«  fnim  Notiifl  of  hin 
optniont  on  Browninji,  "whoiw  noetr)*,  more  ihnn  that  of  any  other  jKx-t, 
ricM)uiit«  a  critical  intrtMiurtion  an«l  rvcn  nn  expUnalory  commentary  " — wiiicli, 
Ut  ua  hop<».  the  Browning  .*v>«ioly  uill  proviilc 

1871.  *rrimitirt«,*  om»  rol.  HmnH  8vo.  pp.  i-viii.  1-148:  i»rintc<1  for  privjit«  rircu- 
Ution.  Pui'hn  :  II«»«Ik<**,  Fouler  and  Co.,  1871.  '  Kjwny«  by  tlio  Slu«l«?nt«  of 
Aloxandra  CoIIcrp,  DuMin,'  pp.  1-87.  "  Browning  an  a  Preacher."  By  Mijw 
S.  Dickinaon  Weat.  At  end,  "Tho  rpat  of  this  vH^ny  is  omitti'd,  Wing  too 
kmg.**  Aftenrarda  reprintcnl  in  full  in  *T)tc  Dark  Blue  Magazine,' Oct.  and 
KoT.  1871.— C.     Mias  West  is  the  daiightcr  of  th«*  I)«.in  of  St.  Patrick'a. 

1871.  •  Robert  Browning's  First  Poem.'  By  Hiohard  Heme  Shepherd.  "The  St 
Jamea'a  Magazine,'  August,  1871,  vol.  vii.  new  senes,  pp.  48.'»-41>fi.  An  account 
of  Pauiifu.^  with  copious  extracta,  whi«-h  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Browning,  and 

ftrinted  by  his  expnvss  nermission.  This  imijmt  was  written,  though  not  jtub- 
iahfHl,  in  1867,  l>eforp  the  roinstitement  of  raulinr.  in  the  new  c<lition  or  the 
author's  coUecto*!  works,  and  was  int«nde«l  to  form  one  of  the  chapters  of  a 
Tolaroe  entitled  Tnknown  Writings  of  Well-known  Authors,'  which  nevrr 
•aw  the  light,  and  the  greater  i»art  of  which  has  now  lx)cn  superseded  or  fore- 
stalled.-S. 

1871.  'Athenaeum,' Aug.  12,  p.  199-200,  rev.  Balanstion s  Adventure, 

1871.  *  Cont4^mporary  Review,'  Sept.  1871,  pp.  284-296.  Mr.  Browning's  new 
poem  [BaIaHstion\,  by  Matthew  Browne  [an  assumed  name]. — C. 

1871.  O.  A.  Simcox.      'Academy,'  Sept.  1,  on  linlauMion. 

1871.  Sidney  Colvin.     'Fortnightly  Review,'  Oct.  1,  on  Balaicstion. 

1871.  'The  Times,'  Oct.  6.  A  very  long  review  of  Balaicstion s  Adventure.  The 
poem  "is  a  garden  of  delights  to  those  whose  taste  has  been  educated  to 
appreciate  its  theme." — C. 

1871.  'Standard  Penny  Readings,  &c.,' edited  and  prefaced  by  Tom  Hood.  New 
edition,  3  Parts.  Moion,  Sou  and  Co.,  1871.  I.  pp.  1-6,  How  they  browj/d 
the  Oood  XetPS,  &c  II.  pp.  83-88,  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis.  III.  An 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp.  — C. 

1871.  Mr.  Browning. — *  Elssays,  Theological  and  Literary,'  by  Richard  Holt  Hutton. 
London:  Strahan  and  Co.,  1871,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-247.  [A  reprint  of  the 
article  of  1869.  ?] — S.  A  somewhat  hard  and  grudging  review,  not  realising 
what  a  help  and  power  Browning  is  to  the  Broad  Cnurcn  School,  and  all  Believers. 

1871.  'Our  Living  Poets:  An  F.ssay  in  Criticism.'  By  H.  Buxton  Forman. 
London:  Tinsley  Brothers,  1871.  (The  Fourth  Chapter,  on  Robert  Browning, 
extends  from  pp.  103-152.)— S.     Not  worth  much. 

1871.  Robert  Browning's  latest  Poem,  BalauMion's  Adventure,  including  a  Trau- 
9cript  from  Euripides.  'The  St.  James's  Magazine,' October,  1871,  vol.  viii. 
new  aeries,  pp.  83-91. — S. 

1871.  'The  Examiner,'  Dec.  23,  1871,  pp.  1267-8,  rev.  Mr.  Browning's  Saviour 
of  Society.— C. 

1871.  'Athenaeum,'  Dec.  23,  p.  827-8,  rev,  PrinrA  Hoh/:nsticl-Schicangau. 

1871.  Balauslion's  Adventure.  Review  by  Sidney  Colvin,  in  the  'Fortnightly 
Review,'  October  1871,  vol.  x.  new  series,  pp.  478-490. — S, 

"  Mr.  Browning  .  .  takes  hold  of  the  play  [Euripides's  Alkestis,  or  a  husband 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  his  wife  informd  that  her  one  chance  of  saving 
him  is  by  dying  in  his  place] ;  translates  it ;  and  since  so  many  observations 
soggest  themselves  to  his  vivacious  genius  as  he  goes  along  .  .  .  and  since  one 
thing  may  have  so  many  sides  ...  he  invents  a  mouthpiece  for  his  translation 
and  commentary  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  who  is  made  to  recite  the  j»lay  in  her 
own  character,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  a  previous  recital  she  has 
given  of  it, — .such  circumstances  constituting  the  romance  or  adventure  upon 
which  her  interest  as  a  figure  de[»euds  (p.  479).  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  of 
BROWN IXO,  2.  H 
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scholavsliip,  Mr.  Browning's  translation  must,  in  the  main,  be  confessed  a 
model  of  facile  felicity  "  (p.  489). 
1871.  'Browning  as  a  Preacher. '^  By  Miss  E.  Dickinson  West.  Two  Papers. 
•The  Dark  Blue,'  October  and  November,  1871,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171-84,  305-19.— S. 
*'  Browning's  poetry  has  one  characteristic,  which  gives  its  teaching  peculiar 
influence  over  contemporary  minds.  I  mean  the  way  in  which,  all  tlie  while 
being  perfectly  free  from  egoism,  it  brings  its  readers  in  some  inexplicable  way 
into  a  contact  with  the  real  self  of  the  author,  closer  and  more  direct  than  that 
which  we  have  with  any  other  poets  through  their  writings.  Once  you  succeed 
in  construing  the  complicated  thinking  and  feeling  of  this  or  that  passage  of 
his,  you  feel,  not  that  you  are  seeing  something  that  a  man  has  made,  but  that 
you  are  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  man  himself.  I  know  of  no  other 
writings  (except  J.  H.  Newman's)  having  this  peculiarity  to  such  a  degree  .... 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  the  real  living  mind  of  another  man  speaking 
to  your  mind,  gives  a  restful  sense  of  reality,  that  is  the  starting-point  of  all 
belief  and  of  all  motive  to  action.  Surely  any  one  who  has  received  this  frorai 
Browning,  must  feel  as  if  there  would  be  a  miserable  ingratitude  in  the  sort  of 
criticism  which  should  carp  at  his  poetry  for  its  lack  of  polish  in  style,  or  pret- 
tiness  in  ideas.  Browning  is  greater  than  his  art,  and  the  best  work  which  his 
poetry  does,  is  to  bring  you  into  his  own  presence  (p.  174-5).  .  .  .  Browning 
brings  from  out  of  his  own  individuality  something  which  he  did  not  receive 
from  his  age,  and  which  he  offers  to  it  as  a  gift .  .  .  some  of  the  intense  earnest- 
ness of  Puritanism,  and  the  strenuousness  of  effort  which  gave  heroic  grandeur 
to  the  old  asceticism.  .  .  The  idea  of  a  struggle  and  a  wrestling  in  which  the 
wills  of  men  are  to  be  engaged — the  central  idea  of  early  and  mediaeval  Chris- 
tian thought — is  recognised  fully  and  distinctly  by  Browning  in  all  that  he  has 
written.  He  holds  that  men's  business  in  this  world  is  labour  and  strife  and 
conquest,  and  not  merely  free  unconscious  growth  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment .  .  .  his  cM^  point  of  difference  from  the  majority  of  modern  poets,  is  his 
being  emphatically  the  poet  of  the  will  (p.  176-7)  ...  it  is  chiefly  in  the  human 
impulses  which  in  the  world  of  sense  are  never  satisfied,  that  he  considers  the 
subjective  evidence  of  the  spirit  world  to  lie  (p.  177-8)  .  .  .  having  taken  all 
the  higher  human  impulses  and  aspirations  to  be  evidences  whereby  we  discern 
an  order  of  things  extending  beyond  the  world  of  which  sense  is  cognizant,  he 
becomes  able  to  conceive  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  a  condition,  not  of  men 
waiting  and  watching— not  as  a  struggle  only  on  the  defensive  against  evil,  in 
which  safety  is  the  only  kind  of  success  sought  for — but  as  a  state  in  which 
growth  and  progress  are  to  be  things  of  the  present — in  which  the  struggle  is 
to  be  for  acquisition  and  not  alone  for  defence  (p.  178).  .  .  .  All  human  feel- 
ings and  aspirations  become  precious  in  Browning's  eyes,  not  for  what  they  are, 
but  for  what  they  point  to.  He  becomes  capable  of  seeing  a  grandeur  (potential 
though  not  actual)  in  human  aims  whose  aspect  would  be,  to  careless,  unsym- 
pathizing  eyes,  ridiculous  rather  than  sublime  (p.  179).  He,  more  than  any 
other  poet,  has  ever  present  with  him  these  two  ideas  :  that  the  world — the 
material  and  the  human — contains  what  is  *  very  good '  ;  and  also  that  *  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. '  His  noble  christianised  Platonism  takes 
*  all  partial  beauty  as  a  pledge  of  beauty  in  its  plenitude '.  .  .  The  earth  is  to 
him  God's  ante-chamber.  .  .  He  does  not  image  to  himself  the  life  after  death 
as  a  home,  in  the  sense  of  a  state  that  shall  be  rested  in,  and  never  exchanged 
for  a  higher.  He  conceives  of  it  as  differing  from  the  life  that  now  is,  not  in 
permanency,  but  in  elevation  and  in  increase  of  capacities.  And  the  earth  has 
its  own  especial  glory,  which  he  will  not  overlook,  of  being  first  of  an  infinite 
series  of  ascending  stages,  showing  even  now,  in  the  beauty  and  love  that  is 
abroad  in  it,  the  tokens  of  the  visitings  of  God's  free  spirit  (p.  180)  ...  it  may 
.  .  be  that  the  feeling  gained  by  Browning's  onward  gaze  of  expectation  is 
higher,  even  if  considered  purely  as  an  artist's  feeling,  than  that  of  the  wistful 
pathos  that  comes  to  other  poets  through  their  sense  of  a  seeking  baffled  alike 
behind  and  before.  And  it  may  be  that  our  inability  to  recognise  it  as  higher, 
is   because  of  our  having,   although  contemporaries  with  Browning,   lagged 

^  Among  the  v«ry  best  Articles  written  on  'Browning.' — E.  Dowden. 
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Uhiii'l  liim  in  tlioiiftht  att<t  M|«{nition  ;  •it*l  not  hAvinff  m  yrt  attained  to  tlio 
<tMu'r|iiiou  toWitntN  xvhi.'h  ht«  |>orin*  rnochea  in  iiii  Ixvuitiful  ttiiporfect  ffrmndctir, 
of  •  ChrUtianiiy  und  Art— nowhcrr  «lr«lructivc  of  wwh  oilu-r— two  unriM  of  onn 

graU  KervUlion ]\.  Sltf.     Whiit  Hrownin^  Ncrkii  in  tnith  aiMioIutfl,  nut 

rpUtire  ;  aiul  if  h«  thinka  ha  hiui  fr<>t  hold  of  the  niinutont  pKiiirlA  of  Ihal^  it  in 
to  him  M  *  thin^  indmtnirttldn  hy  any  niafw  of  rontradirtionii ;  and  it  RufllcrN 
to  him  aa  %  etire  r«nirM  of  Ui<*  nrnt,  lliii  own  heart '■  iniitinrtivc  conviction  nf 
a  Uw  of  lore  iaout  of  t!io  nvvh  of  whntovrr  Vvil  drcaniM*  Nntun^  may  lend, 
and  doM  not  need  to  couorni  it^lf  with  nnnln^cM  of  her  waxto  and  dent  ruction 
(p.  S17)  .  .  .  one  of  the  a9|M>ot«  of  Mr.  Hrownin^'H  ]>n>acliing  [Im]  itn  ntvrn  moml 
IpMona,  and  its  neculiar  downri^htnem  of  onfnrrin^  thorn.  An  iKM>t  of  thn  Will, 
Im  hat  vorda  oi  uns|)aring  condfmnation  to  U>iitow  on  auch  nina  aa  failure 
*  through  weak  endeavour '.  Them  in  an  eameat  acverity  in  Thr  Stalxie  and 
Vu  Bnii,  and  in  hia  &>nrf«/lo  — terriltK>at  of  tragediea,  inaamuch  aa  it  dcnicta 
the  deterioration  of  a  aoul.  ...  I  gloilly  renae  from  the  attempt  to  write  little 
deftnitioua  of  the  |>ootry  which  1  would  nither /rW  indefinitely,  and  grow  into 
increasingly."— K.  Dickinson  West,     [An  admirable  essay.] 

1872.  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Artji,  p.  27. 
*'643.     The  Pied  Pi^trr  of  Uamdin,  .  .  .  Miss  A.  M.  Lea." 
'  From  street  to  atreet  he  pifted  advancing, 
And  step  by  step  they  followe<l  dancing, 
Until  thev  came  to  the  river  Weaer, 
Into  whicli  all  plunge<l  and  i>eri8hed.' — R.  Browning. 
Mu«i  Anna  Lea  (now  Mrs.  Merritt)    Ls  an  American  artist  settled  in  England. 
This  picture  of  hers,  3  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  6,  has  been  alterd  since  it  was  ex- 
hibite<i  ;  all  the  background  renainted,  changed  and  improved.    It  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul.    The  earliest  English  version  of  the  story  is  Verstegan's, 
1605. 

1872.  Mr.  Browning's  Balaustion.  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  January,  1872  (voL  exxxv. 
pp.  221-249).— S. 

1872.  *  Illustrated  News,'  Jan.  13,  on  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau. 

1872.  G.  A.  Simcox.     'Academy,'  Jan.  15,  on  Hohenstiel-Schwaiigau. 

1872.  'Once  a  Week,'  Feb.  17,  1872,  pp.  164-167.  Robert  Browning.  pVith 
humorous  full-length  of  R.  B.  in  character  of  the  Pied  Piper.] — C. 

1872.  Mr.  Browning's  New  Poem  [by  Richard  Heme  Shepherd]. — •  Echo,'  Thursday, 
June  6,  1872.     A  notice  of  Fijine  at  the  Fair,  then  newly  published. — S. 

1872.  F.  Wedmore,  in  '  Academy,'  July  1,  on  Fijine  at  the  Fair. 

1872.  'The  Guardian,'  Sept  25,  p.  1215-16,  reviews  Fijine  at  the  Fair  unfavour- 
ably, contrasting  it  with  Pippa  Passes,  which  the  reviewer  likes. 

1872.  *  Septimius.'  A  Romance,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  2nd  ed.  London :  Henry 
S.  King  k  Co.,  65,  ComhilL  1872.  [Preface  signed  Una  Hawthorne  : — la.st 
paragraph,]  "  My  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning  for  his  kind 
aagjstance,  and  advice  in  interpreting  the  manuscript,  otherwise  so  difficult  to 
me."— C. 

1872.  *The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry  and  other  Phenomena  of  the  Day.'  By 
Robert  Buchanan.  Strahan  &  Co.  .  .  .  1872.  "To  my  thinking,  there  is 
no  grander  passage  in  literature  than  that  tremendous  scene  between  Ottilia 
and  her  paramour,  in  Pippa  Passes :  no  one  accuses  the  author  of  that,  and  of 
the  Bing  and  the  Book,  of  neglecting  love  or  overlooking  the  body  ;  and  yet  I 
do  daily  homage  to  the  genius  of  Robert  Browning."     See  too  p.  1  &  43. 

1873.  George  Macdonald,  LL.D.,  on  Browning's  Christinas- Eve,  in  'The  Day  of 
Rest,  an  Illustrated  Journal  for  Sunday  Reading,'  Jan.  18  and  25, 1873.  "  The 
Terse  is  full  of  life  and  vigour,  flagging  never.  Where,  in  several  part^,  the 
exact  meaning  is  difficult  to  reach,  this  results  chiefly  from  the  dramatic  rapidity 
and  condensation  of  the  thoughts.  The  ar^mentative  power  is  indeed  wonder- 
fal  ;  the  arguments  themselves  powerful  in  their  simplicity,  and  embodied  in 
words  of  admirable  force.  The  poem  is  full  of  pathos  and  humour,  full  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  eamestneiis  and  truth." — C. 
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1873.   'Temple  Bar,'  Feb.   1873,   pp.  315-328.     Fifi'tie  at   the  Fair,  and  Robert 

Browning, — C.     A  fairly  helpful  review. 
1873.   'Contemporary  Review,'  June,  1873,  pp.  83-106.     Signed,  *A.  Orr.'     A 

review  of  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country. — C. 
1873.  '  St.  Paul's  Magazine,'  June,  1873,  pp.  680-699.    July,  1873,  pp.  49-66.  Signed, 
'  E.  J.  Hasell.'   On  '  Euripides  in  Modern  English — Browning's  Balaustion,.' — C. 
1873.   'Daily  News,'  May  5,  p.  5,  reviews  Eed  Cotton  Night-cap  Country :  thinks  its 
theme  and  motive  outside  the  sphere  of  true  and  healthy  art,  but  does  justice 
to  the  poem's  power,  pathos,  and  strange  vague  mystical  charm. 
1873.   'Athenaeum,'  May  10,  rev.  Bed  Cotton  Night-cap  Country. 
1873.  G.  A.  Simcox.     '  Academy,'  June  2,  on  Eed  Cotton  Night-cap  Country. 
1873.   'Illustrated  London  News,'  June  21,  on  Eed  Cotton  Night-cap  Country,  on 
Devey's  *  Comparative  Estimate  of  Modern  English  Poets,'  and  the  odd  classifi- 
cation in  it — which  puts  Browning  with  Goldsmith  and  Thomson,  &c. 
1873.   '  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  Modem  English  Poets,'  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.  of 
the  Inner  Temple.     London  :  E.  Moxon,  Son  &  Co.,  1873.     The  chapter  on 
Browning,  which  closes  the  book,  occupies  pp.  376-421. — S. 
1873.   'Master-Spirits.'     By  Robert  Buchanan.     Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  1873.     On 
pp.  89-109  is  a  revized  reprint  of  the  'Athenaeum'  Reviews  of  the  Eing  and 
the  Boole  in  Dec.  1869,  and  March  1870.^    It  ends,  "  Mr.  Browning  exhibits, — 
to  a  great  extent  in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  work — a  wealth  of 
intellect  and  a  perfection  of  spiritual  insight  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  find  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  and  in  those  pages  only.      His  fantastic 
intellectual  feats,  his  verbosity,  his  power  of  quaint  versification,  are  quite 
other  matters.     The  one  great  and  patent  fact  is,  that,  with  a  faculty  in  our 
own  time  at  least  unparalleled,  he  manages  to  create  beings  of  thoroughly  human 
fibre  ;  he  is  just  without  judgment,  without  pre-occupation,  to  every  being  so 
created,  and  he  succeeds,  without  a  single  didactic  note,  in  stirring  the  soul  of 
the  spectator  with  the  concentrated  emotion  and  spiritual  exaltation  which 
heighten  the  soul's  stature  in  the  finest  moments  of  life  itself."    See  p.  95  above. 
The  following  poem  has  been  sent  me  as  by  Robert  Buchanan,  and  as  in  his 
*  Faces  on  the  Wall  ; '  but  it  is  not  in  those  containd  in  his  '  Poetical  Works/ 
1874,  ii.  337-347  :  a  Robert  Browning. 

"Bearded  like  some  strong  shipman,  with  a  beam 
Of  grey  orbs  glancing  upward  at  the  sky, 
0  friend,  thou  standest,  pondering  thy  theme, 
And  watching  while  the  troublous  days  blow  by       4 
Their  cloudy  signs  and  portents  ;  then  thine  eye 
Falleth,  and  reading  with  poetic  gleam 
The  human  lineaments  that  round  thee  lie, 
Peers  to  the  soul,  and  softens  into  dreams.  8 

O  dweller  in  the  winds  and  waves  of  life, 
Reader  of  living  faces  foul  and  fair. 
No  nobler  mariner  may  mortal  meet ! 
Stedfast  and  sure  thou  mo  vest  thro'  the  strife,        12 
Knowing  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  air, 
Yet  gentle  as  the  dews  about  thy  feet."  14 

1873.  '  Living  Voices.'  Selections  chiefly  from  Recent  Poetry  with  a  Preface  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Strahan  and  Co.,  56  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  1873.  pp.  96-8.  In  a  year.  pp.  213-16.  How  they  brought  the  good 
news.     pp.  217-18.     Incident  of  the  French  Camp. — C. 

1873.  'Fly  Leaves.'  By  C,  S.  Calverley,  author  of  'Verses  and  Translations.' 
3rd.  ed.  Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  London:  Bell  &  Daldy,  1873. 
pp.  113-120.  'The  Cock  and  the  Bull,'  a  Parody  on  The  Ring  and  the 
Book.~C. 

1874.  'Contemporary  Review,'  May,  1874.  pp.  934-965.  'Mr.  Browning's  Place 
in  Literature,'  by  A.  Orr.     [Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr.] — C. 

^  It  is  headed  "  Browning's  Masterpiece,  The  Ring  and  the  Booh." 
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1874.  *Tlio  Mqm«  of  May  FiUr.*  Ily  II.  Cholmundoly  renn«ll.  I/uulon  :  ClmtU) 
ft  Wiiidti*.  IMccAaUly,  1874.  pp.  80-2.  *  A  Ukpii«^'(Kxtni<t).  ii.  fl3.  Koii^, 
'  Nay,  but  you,  who  do  not  luvr  hor.'    p.  04.     *  Youth  and  Art '  (r.xlmct).— C. 

1875.  J.  A.  Symond*.     'Artulpmy,'  April  17,  1875,  trv,  Aruttojtftnttf*  A}ntlo<jjf. 
1875.   'Alhpuirum,*  Nov.  27,  pp.  701-2,  on  TH*  Inn  Album  .  .  .  "  wr  mnk  Thr  Inn 

Album  Itoyood  Tht  Ring  and  tke  Book.     To  us  it  aconia  almost  c<|ual  to  /'i/z/m 

1875.  'Athonwum,*  April  17,  pp.  518«14,  rev.  AriMofthan/'j'  Ajwhtgy. 

1875.  J.  A.  .'^ywonds.     'Academy,*  Nov.  27,  on  Tht  Inn  Album.     (Agninst  it.) 

1875.  'The  Time*,'  Oct,  4,  rev.  Aristophanfjl'  Aftology.—C. 

1875.  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Introduction  to  *The  Work*  of  fJeorj^e  Clianmnn  :  Poems 
and  Minor  Tmnslationw.*  With  an  Intrmluotion  by  Al^-rnon  CliHrlcHSuinbtinic. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windun,  ricondilly,  iJ^T.'i,  pp.  14-19.  I'ap'H  17-10  are  on 
SordeJh: — **  Now  if  there  is  any  pn«At  <iuality  more  perceptible  tlinn  another  in 
Mr.  Browning's  intellect,  it  is  Ins  derisive  nnd  incisivi-  faculty  of  tliought,  his 
surrness  and  intensity  of  penviition,  his  nipid  and  tren<hfint  resohition  of  nim. 
To  charae  him  with  oKtruritu,  is  nl»out  ns  acrurate  as  to  taU  Lynccns  purblin<i, 
or  complain  of  the  slowness  of  the  trlrgmphic  wire.  lie  is  wmietliing  too  much 
the  reverse  of  obscure  ;  he  is  too  brilliiint  ami  subtle  for  the  ready  reader  of  a 
ready  writer  to  follow  with  anv  certainty  the  track  of  an  intelhgence  which 
moves  with  such  incessant  rapidity  .  .  .  the  rate  of  ]iii«  tliought  is  to  tltat  of 
another  man's,  as  the  si>eed  of  a  railway  to  that  of  a  waggon  (p.  xiv)  .  .  . 
Coleridge  delinwl  the  style  of  l^ropertius  aa  'hard,  not  obsciire,'  .  .   .  this  is 

Sually  true  in  the  main  of  Sordfllo  (p  xv).  .  .  .  The  be^jt  jwrts  of  this  |kmmu 
lo  belong,  in  substance  always,  and  sometimes  in  form,  to  the  cla.ss  of 
*monodramas*  or  Rolilo<iuie.s  of  the  spirit ;  a  form  to  which  the  analytic  genius 
of  Mr.  Browning  lentls  nim  ever  as  !)y  instinct  to  return  (p.  xviii)  .  .  .  the 
very  essence  of  Mr.  Browning's  aim  and  method  ...  is  such  as  implies  aljove 
all  other  things  the  t>os8es.sion  of  a  (juality  the  very  opnasite  of  obscurity — a 
Ciculty  of  spiritual  illumination,  rapid  and  intense  ana  subtle  as  lightning, 
which  brings  to  bear  upon  its  central  object,  bv  way  of  direct  and  vivid 
illastration,  every  symbol  and  every  detail  on  which  its  light  is  flashed  in 
passing  (p.  xix)." 

1875.  McCrie,  Oeorge.*  'The  Religion  of  our  Literature:  Essays  upon  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Robert  Browning,  Alfred  Tennyson,'  &c.  London  :  llodder  and 
Stoughton,  1875.— S. 

1875.  'The  Gnanlian,'  June  9,  on  Aristophanes^  Apology. — C. 

1875.  'The  Times,'  Oct.  16,  p.  4,  col.  4,  on  '"NVit  and  Humour,'  by  the  lat«  genial 
editor  of  '  Punch'  (.*>hirlev  Brooks),  (Bradbury,  Agjiew  &  Co,  London,  1875). 
"  *  Gla<lstone  Unmasked '  is  so  clever  a  parody  of  2'he  Spanish  Cloister  thai 
Mr.  Browning  himself  must  be  almost  inclined  to  forgive  it." — C. 

1875.  '  M.icready's  Reminiscences,  and  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  iTctters.' 
Edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1875.  Contains  passim  many  interesting  particulars  of  Macready's 
intercourse  with  Browning  and  of  his  production  of  the  two  plays  of  Strafford 
and  A  Blot  in  the  Seulcheon. — S. 

1875.  'The  Guardian,'  Dec.  1,  on  The  Inn  Album:  strongly  against  it. 

1878.  'Church  Quarterly  Review,'  July,  on  'Scepticism  of  the  Day — Matthew 
Arnold,'  quotes  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  on  p.  296  ;  and  on  p.  303,  the  live 
last  stanzas  of  Chid  Hair,  a  Legend  of  Pomic. 

*  This  feeble  and  pretentiou-s  religionist  understands  Browning's  glorious  Invoca- 
tion to  his  wife  :  "  0  Lyric  I>ove,  half  angel,  and  half  bird,"  in  the  liing  nnd  the 
Book,  to  apply  to  Christ  !  "  Though  Lyric  Love  is  here  a  quality  personified,  it 
•eems  to  be  so  interchangeably  with  Christ.  .  .  This  is  the  interpretation  we  attach 
to  the  lines,  though  we  nave  heanl  that  some  interpreters  have  actually  considered 
them  to  be  addreraed  to  his  wife  !  "  p.  87. — F. 
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1876.  Henry  Morley,  a  few  words  on  Browning  :  quotes  bits  of  Paracelsus,  Sordello, 
and  all  Memorabilia  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  *  Cassell's  Library  of  English 
Literature  : '  '  Shorter  Poems,'  pp.  467-471. 
1876.  [F.  Pollock].     '  Leading  Cases  done  into  English.'     By  an  Apprentice  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.    Eeprinted  from  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'   2nd  edition,  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     "  IV.  Scott  v.  Shepherd  (1  Smith's  Leading  Oases,  477). 
*Any  Pleader  to  any  Student:'   'Now,  you're  my  Pupil,'"  pp.   15-19,  is  a 
parody  on  R.  B.     (The  next  "  V.—'  Wigglesworth  v.  Dallison,' "  pp.  20-25,  is  a 
parody  on  Tennyson.) 
1872.  Alfred  Domett  [Waring]  in  Ranolf  and  Amohia,  p.  342  :  see  p.  162  below. 
**  By  him  whose  lays  like  eagles,  still  upwheeling 

To  that  sky  Empyrean  of  high  feeling 

Whether  he  paint,  all  patience  or  pure  snow, 
Pompilia's  fluttering  innocence  unsoiled 
In  verse,  tho'  fresh  as  dew,  one  lava  flow 
In  fervour, —with  rich  Titian  dyes,  a  glow — 
Paint  Paracelsus  to  grand  frenzy  stung  : 
Quixotic  dreams  and  fiery  quackeries  foiled  ; — 
Or  of  Sordello's  delicate  spirit  unstrung 
For  action  in  its  vast  Ideal's  glare. 
Blasting  the  Real  to  its  own  dumb  despair, 
On  that  Venetian  water-lapped  stair-flight, 
In  words  condensed  to  diamond,  indite 
A  lay  dark — splendid  as  star-spangled  night ; — 
Still — though  the  pulses  of  the  world-wide  throng 
He  wields,  with  racy  life-blood  beat  so  strong, 
Subtlest  Assertor  of  the  Soul  in  Song."— A.  Domett. 
1876.  'Walter  Savage  Landor  :  A  Biography.'     By  John  Forster.    London  :  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  1876.      Contains  some  interesting  particulars  of  Browning's 
residence  in  Italy  and  of  his  intercourse  with  Landor. — S. 
1876.  Prof.  E.  Dowden.     '  Academy,'  July  29,  on  Pacchiarotto. 
1876.  F.  J.  F.  (on  Inn  Album),  5  N.  k  Q.,  v.  244.     See  p.  67,  note,  above. 
1876.  'The  Guardian,'  Sept.  27,  on  Pacchiarotto. — C. 
1876.   *  Public  Opinion,'  July  29,  reproduces  some  weak  insolence  of  the  '  Liverpool 

Daily  Post '  on  Pacchiarotto. — C. 
1876.  'Macmillan,'  March,  1876,  pp.  418-429.     'William  Bell  Scott  and  Modern 
British  Poetry.'    Signed,  W.  M.  Rossetti.    pp.  425-6  are  on  R.  Browning. — C. 
1876,  Mr.  Browning's  Inn  Album.     By  A.  C.  Bradley.     *  Macmillan's  Magazine,' 

February,  1876  (vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  347-354).— S. 
1876.  '  Victorian  Poets.'  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus,  1876.  The  ninth  chapter,  on  Robert  Browning,  occupies  pp.  293-341 
of  the  volume.— S. 
1876.  'Athenaeum,'  July  22,  pp.  101-2,  on  Pacchiarotto,  &c.  "Mr.  Browning  came 
into  notice  an  etcher.  Etching  ...  is  a  species  of  shorthand.  .  .  To  the  appre- 
ciative critic  it  stands  not  for  what  it  actually  offers  to  the  eye,  but  for  what  it 
suggests.  .  .  Mr.  Browning  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  etcher.  .  .  His  mistake 
all  through  has  been  to  suppose  that  people  will  take  the  trouble  to  wrestle  with 
difficulties  ;  that  because  his  longer  poems  are  worth  understanding,  the  public 
would  try  to  understand  them.  .  .  If  there  is  a  defect  in  it  [the  Pacchiarotto 
volume]  it  is  that  Mr.  Browning  betrays  a  tendency  to  quarrel  with  his  critics, 
and  to  write  not  so  much  about  himself  as  at  himself.  .  .  If  a  man  chooses  to 
say  that  Mr.  Browning  is  gi'otesque,  uncouth,  chaotic,  and  no  poet,  the  criticism 
may  possibly  please  the  critic,  and  cannot  possibly  hurt  Mr.  Browning." 
1876.  The  Index  to  'The  Atlantic  Monthly,'  volumes  I.-XXXVIII.  (1857-1876). 
Boston  :  Houghton  &  Co.,  1877,  gives  in  its  Index  to  "Authors,  with  the  con- 
tributions of  each"  to  that  journal  "  Browning,  Robert  Gold  Hair  (vol.)  xiii. 
(p.)  596  ;  Prospice,  xiii.  694  ;.  Under  the  Cliff,  xiii.  737."  This  means  that  the 
publisher  got  advance-copied  of  the  Dramatis  PersoTice,  1864,  and  reprinted 
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thrse  c^  th«  poema  In  hU  JounuiUi  Mr.  Mnnrure  TVini«I  Conway  i»  rnt«nl  m 
iMvinff  wHitvn  an  'rditnrUr  on  the  Hing  and  IM4  Book  in  vol.  xxiii.  p.  *IM  ; 
Mr.  Ilowrllii  another  on  Th*  Inn  Alhtim  in  xxxviL  872.  The  want  of  an 
index  to  th«  *  buoka  rcTtvwil '  prr vented  my  finding  monB  nolitTS  in  the  time  I 
had  totpantu 

187«.  Jamot  Thomaon,  in  'The  SornUriaf  on  Pntchiarotto. 

1877.  Henry  Morlrv.on  \\u^^m\\^\Chrij^maji-Ert  and  hUisUr  Dny,yK\\\\<nu*\fi\\ot\n 
in  'OuwrU'a  Library  of  Kngluh  Lileraturo  :  llluatraliuna  of  KiiKlith  lU-lipun,' 
pp.  4S8-9. 

1877.  No.  14.  Price  <W.  'The  Portrait.*  A  Phot/>^^i)h  and  M«moir.  Roftrrt 
Brwrnin^.  lYovoat  and  Co.,  86,  Ilcnnotta  Stnn't,  Covent  (lanh-ii.  The  jMjf- 
trait  ia  frt>m  a  Photograph  by  Mtvmrs  KUiott  an«l  Kry.  The  Altmoir,  4  jwik''* 
4to,  ia  by  G.  liamrtt  .*>niith.  It  vtuU  ".SiiuT  Hynm,  Shrlhy,  and  WonUworth 
«uij(,  we  have  bail  no  gn>ator  ininginntive  siorit,  uouv  with  n  gi-iiitiH  more  manly 
and  robwst,  than  KoU-rt  Hrowniiig.  Am  ivgnnl.H  the  t-xtrnt  an«l  «|unlity  of  hia 
original  endowment,*",  In-  i.s  the  ecjual — if  inderd  In-  has  not  tin-  |»rrco<ltMic«!--of 
any  living  i>oot.     M««n  havf  yet  to  grow  in  the  understanding  of  him.  .  .  ." 

1877.  •Judy,*  31  .Ian.  Cut  of  a  |v>licemnn  or  lK)l»l>y  roasting  on  a  ja<!k  befon;  a 
fire,  with  legend,  '*  Who's  thia  f     Who  I     Why,  you  can  soe  it  at  a  glance — 

KORERT,  HUOWXIXO."— C. 

1877.  •  r>nntemi>orary  Review,'  July,  1877.  pp.  297-318.  'The  Tranawndontal 
movement  and  Literature,'  by  Kdwanl  Dowden.  p^».  316-318. — \L  H.  "rej.re- 
«nt«  militant  transcendentalism." — C.     Reprinteil  in  E.  D.'s  'Studies,*  1878. 

1877.   *Athen«?um,'  Oct.  27,  on  Tfu  Agamnnnon  of  ^schyhis.^ 

1877.   *The  Bazaar,*  Nov.  7,  on  the  Agamemnon. — C. 

1877-  *Saturd.-»y  Review,*  Nov.  17,  on  Translations  of  the  Agamemnon '.  1.  by 
Robert  Browning;  2.  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A. — C. 

1877.  J.  A.  Synionds.  *  Academy,'  Nov.  3,  on  The  Agamemnon  of  ^schyliis. 
**  The  Herculean  achievement  of  a  scholar- |K)et'8  rij>e  genius.  .  .  The  more  we 
examine  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Browning's  version,  comparing  English  and 
Greek  verses  in  detiiil,  the  more  reason  shall  we  have  to  wonder  at  his  dexterity 
in  matching  wonl  with  word,  and  maintaining  the  exact  order  of  the  original." 

1877.  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  addres.sed  to  Richard  Hengist  Home, 
with  Preface  and  Memoir  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  New  York  :  James 
Miller,  Publisher,  1877.  The  Memoir  often  mentions  Browning  from  p.  xix  to 
xxxvii,  gives,  from  O.S.  Hillard.  the  anecdote  of  Browning's  introduction  to  Miss 
Rarrett,  their  marriage,  a  description  of  their  room  at  Florence,  Bayard  Taylor's 
account  of  the  Brownings,  K.  B.  s  pretty  letter  about  his  wife  and  boy,  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  hers  ou  the  boy  then  8  years  old,  kc     See  '  Additions'  below. 

1877.  Alfred  Domett  {ffaring).  'Flotsam  and  Jetsam;  rhymes  old  and  new.' 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co  ,  1877.  "  To  (if  ever  there  were  one  !)  '  a  mig'ity 
Poet  and  a  subtle-souled  Psychologist,' — to  Ilol)ert  Browning,  this  little  Bi)ok, 
witli  a  hearty  wish  that  the  Tribute  were  worthier,  is  atlectionately  inscribed." 
On  p.  25-27  are  51  "  Lines  sent  to  Robert  Browning,  1841,"  on  a  certain  Criti<jue 
on  Pippa  PasseSf  by  '  A  black  squat  beetle — a  Pert,  self-comidacent  Scambaius '  — 
who,  because  he  can't  scale  a  mountain  in  his  way,  swears  ' There's  no  such 
thing  as  any  mountain  there' ; — by  a  bustling  Cockchafer  who  tries  to  measure  an 
Eagle,  and  finds  that  as  he  'can  only  see  a  dot  just  like  himself,  the  Bird  must 
be  as  smalL '     The  poem  begins  thus  : — 

"  Ho  !  every  one  that  by  the  nose  is  led, 
Automatons  of  w  hich  the  world  is  full  I 
You  myriad  bodies  each  without  a  head 
That  dangle  dolt-like  from  a  critic's  skull !  .   .    .  " 

*  Mr.  F.  A-  Paley  wrote  a  note  in  the  '  Athenaeum  '  of  Nov.  11,  contradicting  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  no.  of  Nov.  4,  and  saying  that  Browning  and  Sir. 
Swinburne  were  both  wrong  in  their  constniing  of  lines  1672-3  of  the  AgaiiicninoUy 
while  both  Mr.  Morshead  and  Miss  Anna  Swanwick  were  right. 
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V  .  1878.  Browning's  Poems.  *  Church  Quarterly  Review,'  Oct.,  1878,  pp.  65-92.  By  the 
Hon.  &  Rev.  Arthur  Lyttelton.  **  In  the  difficulty  of  his  style  Mr.  Browning  is 
not  alone  ;  many  great  poets  have  found  it  impossible  to  express  deep  thoughts 
to  the  satisfaction  of  shallow  readers  (p.  67).  .  .  We  should  .  .  .  hold  the  true 
explanation  of  the  rough  and  crude  expression  of  his  thought  to  be,  not  his 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  form,  but  his  intense  desire  to  grasp  the  matter,  to 
penetrate  to  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  facts  with  which  he  is  dealing  (p.  68) 
.  .  .  the  disregard  of  the  form  of  his  poems,  in  his  eager  haste  to  express  the 
matter,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning's 
mind,  which  leads  him 

*  To  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play  ! 
Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs — what  matters  ? ' 
.  .  .  Mr.  Browning's  preference  of  matter  to  form  is  the  result  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  his  mind,  the  belief  that  imperfec- 
tion is  a  mark  of  progress,  that  man  is  superior  to  the  beasts  just  because  he  is 
not  made  with  all  his  powers  complete  for  their  work  in  his  life,  but  must 
struggle  onwards  by  means  of  failure  in  this  world,  to  the  perfection  which  can 
only  be  attained  in  the  next  (p.  70).  .  .  His  [Browning's]  genius  is  essentially 
dramatic  in  one  sense,  namely,  that  he  can  leave  his  own  personality  to  put 
himself  into  the  position,  or  even  into  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  another  person. 
In  this  faculty  he  is,  we  venture  to  say,  second  to  no  poet,  unless  it  be  Shak- 
speare  .  .  and  his  imagination  also  seems  to  seize  hold  on  their  (his  personages') 
deepest  emotions,  and  give  words  to  them  with  a  power  which,  we  repeat,  is 
more  nearly  equal  to  Shakspeare's  similar  power,  than  is  that  of  any  other  poet. 
In  The  Last  Ride  Together,  for  instance,  the  line — 

*  Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night  ? ' 
may  for  depth  and  vividness  of  imaginative  power  be  compared  with  MacduflTs 
*  He  has  no  children,'  which  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  highest  instance  of  this  kind  of 
imagination.  .  .  But  in  what  is  more  strictly  dramatic  power,  the  power  of 
dramatic  action,  Mr.  Browning  is  notably  deficient.  The  whole  interest  of  his 
dramas  or  dramatic  monologues  lies  in  the  varying  states  of  mind  of  the  char- 
acters represented.  The  action  is  nothing,  and  the  personages  are  interesting 
to  the  poet,  not  because  of  what  they  do,  but  of  what  they  think  and  feel  (p. 
73).  .   .     For  him  there  are  two  great  realities  : — 

*  Truth  inside  [man's  soul],  and  outside,  truth  also  [God]  ;  and  between 
Each,  falsehood  that  is  change,  as  truth  is  permanence. 
The  individual  soul  works  through  the  shows  of  sense, 
(Which  ever  proving  false,  still  promise  to  be  true,) 
Up  to  an  outer  soul  as  individual  too ; 
And,  through  the  fleeting,  lives  to  die  into  the  fixed. 
And  reach  at  length  "  God,  man,  or  both  together  mixed,"  '  .    .  . 

Fifiiie,  p.  156-7. 
"  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  believes  that  the  events  recordjed  in  the  Gospels 
really  happened,  this  is  little  more  than  an  accidental  circumstance  ;  it  does 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  of  any  real  importance  whether  they  did  or  not.  In  A 
Death  in  the  Desert  the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  is,  not 
avoided,  but  neglected  as  unimportant  (pp.  79-80).  .  .  The  only  two  truths 
being  the  soul  and  God,  '  and  between  each,  falsehood,'  the  method  by  which 
God  works  upon  the  soul  must  be  by  means  of  falsehood,  or  at  best,  of  *  the 
shows  o'  the  world,'  As  they  are  only  shows, '  mere  mists,'  the  question  whether 
any  particular  combination  of  them  really  took  place  or  not  is  insignificant,  and 
the  poet  treats  it  doubtfully  and  vaguely  (p.  81)  ...  it  is  from  his  firm  belief 
in  God's  Love  that  the  poet  has  attained  to  the  two  great  Christian  truths  which 
so  continually  come  up  in  his  writings,  viz.  the  Incarnation  and  Immortality. 
p.  83.  [This  is  well  workt  out  thro'  Easter  Day,  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  Saul  (a 
fine  comment,  p.  86),  La  Saisiaz,  Christmas  Eve,  Aht  Vogler\  .  .  In  all  these 
cases  and  many  others,  we  see  the  conception  of  immortality  entering  into  every 
part  of  Mr.  Browning's  experience  of  life,  dignifying  things  that  would  other- 
wise seem  trivial,  making  perfect  the  manifold  imperfections  of  this  world.  .  . 
It  is  this  conviction  of  the  future,  this  intense  belief  that  *  no  work  begun  shall 
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•T«r  |MMIM  for  dMih/  that  ndm*  Mr.  nrownitiff'i  interest  in  man,  and  hb  per> 
tiateiit  exaroin«tion  an«l  aniilyiiU  of  rhamrtnni  iin«l  (lectin  whirli  itmny  would 
think  unworthy  to  \w  toui  h<Hl,  to  ■  <liKiii(y  whirh  would  not  Ihj  iMiiwililo  if 
hanuui  lifo  worr  1»»iuih1«m1  by  thU  worltl,  or  rvou  if  tho  ftitun?  lifo  wer«  to  1*,  m 
•o  nuiny  U'liovo.  rut  jn-ly  i*'|»iinito  and  tlintinct  in  it*  nntun*  from  tlii*.  A  future 
life  iu  which  nothing  of  our  nrrnput  rxintiMico  nurvivoK,  whi«li  in  niornly  tho 
rewanl,  and  not  tho  rmult,  of  tiic  ft«H>d  which  hojitMM'nattniiUMl  hi'n*,  in  not  Mr. 
Brownin^'H  ctrntvptiou  of  our  proniim^l  inmiortnlity  ;  nnd  llM'n'fom  to  him  nil 
thosp  tnuta  of  ohnrnotortlint  hail  nlniont  |H'ri»luMl,  tluw**  {trmonii  and  dwdn  tliat 
but  for  him  no  one  could  have  rpmrniU*nHl,  nri'  of  intcMtito  inten-Ht,  I»v(-auw  in 
his  ryen  thoy  hnvr  nn  otonml  nigniticanci*  (j»n.  88-P).  .  .  .  (p.  92)  In  conrluHion, 
then,  we  nliould  winh  our  n^ndem  to  tiiko  this  on  tho  nohU'st  chiimrterintic  of 
Mr.  Browning's  gt>nius :  thin  jH>wor  of  exalting  niiin  an<l  man'n  de*«d»,  not  l»y 
idoalizin^  him,  or  hy  taking  htm  out  of  the  nMil  conditionn  of  hin  life,  but  by 

K'nng  htm  his  true  dignity  as  an  immortal  Ix'ing,  whom  Ood'.H  love  hnn  pliire.l 
»re  to  grow  and  pre|v»n'  himrndf  for  a  wider,  more  |»erfect  life  hrrwifter.  Wo 
cannot  tail  to  le^tni  from  Mr.  Hniwning's  |Mx>ms  a  higher  an<l  nobler,  bccaune  a 
truer,  coti^vption  of  mankind  ;  for  he  baws  his  »yiuj>athy  with  men,  and  hifi 
finn  Wlief  in  their  great  destiny,  on  a  truth  that  can  never  alter,  the  truth 
that  God  is  Love."  An  Article  to  l>e  n>ad  by  all  students  of  Browning. 
1878.  O.  A.  Sinicox.  'Academy,'  .Tune  },  on  La  Snigiac,  and  Croisic.  "Like 
Descartes,  Mr.  Browning  establishes  the  two  ultimate  facts  of  Oo*l  and  the  soul 
by  a  simple  anftojil  to  consciousness  ...  we  get  one  of  the  most  forcible  state- 
ments in  the  Knglish  language  of  the  unsutixfactory  nature  of  the  conditions  we 
live  under,  and  of  the  illusory  nature  of  all  the  i>aIliations  sjiggested  by  them 
who  wish  to  discredit  the  old  one,  that  there  is  a  better  life  to  come.  '     His 

Eet's  C^n/rssion  of  Faith  is  summed  up  in  a  line,  "Well  T  wliy  he  at  least 
liered  in  Soul,  was  verj'  sure  of  Gotl."  ..."  The  main  problem  of  the  i)oem 
[Croisu]  ...  is  .  .  .  the  tragedy  of  abortive  endeavour,  complicated  with  tho 
comedy  of  momentary  success." 
1878.  •  Athena?um,*  May  25,  pp.  661-4,  on  La  Saisiaz.  "  No  poet  since  Burns — 
none,  perhajis,  since  Shaksj>eare — has  known  and  felt  as  deeply  as  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, the  pathos  of  human  life  .  .  .  none  realizes,  as  he  does,  the  unutterable 
Eftthos  of  the  tangled  web  as  a  whole."  By  W.  Theodore  Watts.  His  best, 
e  says. 
1878.  *  Eilinburgh  Review,'  April,  1878.     pp.  409-436.     Browning's  Agamemnon^ 

and  Campbell's  'Trachiniae.*— C. 
1878.  *  Saturday  Review,'  June  15,  on  La  Saisiaz  (k)  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic. 
1878.   *  The  Times,'  June  20.     Royal  Academy  of  Music.     Notice  of  a  Student's, 
Miss  Oliveria  Prescott's,  symphony  in  D  minor,  called  '  Alkestis,  "suggested 
by  the  version  of  Euripides  a  tnigedy  in  Mr.  Browning's  Balaustion's  Adventure. " 
1878.   Rev.   J.   Kirkman.*      Letter  in  *  The  Times '  of  Sept.  25,  on  the  autumn 
blossoming  of  the  laburnum,  instancing  Browning's  lines  on  •  That  apple-tree 
with  a  rare  after-birth,'  in  Paracelsus. 

1878.  •  The  Guardian,*  Dec.  4,  on  La  Saisiaz  [&]  77ie  Two  Poets  of  Croisic. 
Lantern  Readings  (noplace,  pubn.  or  date).     The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  illustrated 

by  12  Lantern  Pictures.  "The  following  extracts  from  the  P.  P.  of  H.,  are 
given  for  those  not  familiar  with  the  piece.  To  purchasers  of  the  jtictures  a 
copy  of  vol.  iv.  of  Carpenter's  '  Penny  Readings,'  that  contains  the  entire  piece, 
is  supplied."     (1  never  saw  the  pictures.) — C. 

1879.  'Studies  in  Literature,'  1789-1877.  By  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.  London: 
C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.  Contains  revized  Reprints  of  the  Articles  on  '  The 
Transcendental  Movement  and  Literature'  (Mr.  Browning's  j)lace  in  recent 
literature),  and  on  '  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning,'  1877,  1869,  noted 
above,  p.  103,  96.     These  able  ai)preciative  articles  should  be  read. 

*  Mr.  Kirkraan  a  few  years  ago  gave  a  set  of  lectures  at  Hampstead  on  Sordfllo 
which  were  Largely  attende<l,  and  greatly  interested  the  audience.  He  is  to  deliver 
the  Inaugural  Address  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Browning  Society. 
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1879.  G.  Barnett  Smith,  in  'The  International  Review,'  for  Februaiy  ;  19  quarto 
pages  on  the  general  aspects  of  Browning's  Poetry. 

1879.  Contemporary  Portraits.  §  Robert  Browning.  With  photogi-aph  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing by  Elliott  and  Fry,  copied  by  the  Woodbury  process :  and  facsimile  of  his 
autograph.  *  The  University  Magazine,  a  Literary  and  Philosophic  Review,' 
March  and  April,  1879.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett,  vol.  iii.  pp.  322-335, 
416-443.  Contains  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  poet's  youth  and  parent- 
age.— S.     It  is  the  most  trustworthy  account  then  published. 

1879.  'The  Boy's  Own  Paper.'  London:  Leisure  Hour  Office,  vol.  i.  Part  II. 
No.  10,  p.  151.  March  22,  1879.  How  they  brought  the  Good  News,  &c. 
With  Frontispiece  of  the  Ride. — C. 

.1879.  Mr.  Browning's  Dramatic  Idyls.  [Series  I.]  By  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr. 
'Contemporary  Review,'  May,  1879,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  289-302. — S. 

1879.  'Athenaeum,'  May  10,  on  Dramatic  Idyls,  I.  ^^  Martin  Ral^ih,  Ned  Bratt,  and 
Halhert  and  Hob  are  illustrations,  from  different  points  of  view — of  the  terrors 
of  conscience.  This  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  with  Mr.  Browning, 
and  perhaps  no  other  modern  writer  has  treated  it  in  so  masterly  a  manner.  .  . 
With  him,  the  special  terror  of  conscience  is  always,  as  in  Pippa  Passes,  its 
•  treachery  ;  it  is  always  a  snake  coiled  in  the  bosom,  whose  fang,  as  delineated 
by  him,  is  hardly  so  well  expressed  by  the  Latin  word  remorse,  as  by  [its 
English  equivalent]  the  name  of.  .  Dan  Michel[s].  .  'Ayen-bite  of  Inwyt,'  the 
'  again-biting  of  the  inner  knowledge ' .  .  .  *  aj'^enbite  of  inwyt '  exactly  expresses 
Mr.  Browning's  idea  of  conscience."     (By  Mr.  Walter  Theodore  Watts.) 

1879.  F.  Wedmore.     'Academy,'  May  10,  Dramatic  Idyls,  I. 

1879.   'Saturday  Review,'  June  21,  on  Dramatic  Idyls,  I. 

1879.  F.  Wedmore,  in  'The  Academy,'  May  10,  pp.  403-4,  on  Dramatic  Idyls  (I.). 
"Mr.  Browning  has  not  found  increasing  years  make  so  much  a  difference  of 
quality  as  a  difference  of  kind  in  his  poetry.  Convinced  at  first  that  '  Thought 
is  what  young  men  want  in  verse,'  he  has  waxed  .  .  .  yet  more  occupied  with 
the  mental  interest  of  his  subject  .  .  .  in  the  main  the  dramatic  interest  .  .  . 
has  gained  yet  more  in  importance  over  the  interest  of  sense,  the  interest  of 
skilled  manipulation  .  .  .  because,  perhaps,  of  the  generally  increasing  weight 
of  thought  and  dramatic  interest  in  his  work,  the  manner  of  the  work  has 
changed,  so  that  it  may  be  roughly  said  that  while  his  By  the  Fireside,  with  its 
tender  reverie,  was  like  a  symphony  of  Mendelssohn's,  and  some  of  his  lyrics 
like  the  Songs  without  Words,  much  of  his  later  work — that  of  the  Inn  Album: 
this  of  Dramatic  Idyls — comes  to  us  with  the  clash  and  clang  of  the  music  of 
Wagner,  or  ...  at  all  events  like  '  Beethoven's  Titan  mace.'  " 

?1879  or  1880.  'National  Portrait  Gallery,'  Part  70.  London  :  Cassells  No  date. 
Robert  Browning,  pp.  73-80.  Written  by  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith.  With  Chro- 
molithograph of  R.  B.  — C. 

1879.  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  By  Robert  Browning.  Illustrated  by  Jane  E. 
Cook,  author  of  "The  Sculptor  caught  Napping,"  King  Alfred's  School, 
Wantage,  Berks,  Photographed  and  Printed  by  the  Autotype  Company's 
Process  of  Permanent  Facsimile.  London  :  Printed  for  Private  Circulation. 
1879.  The  work  was  favourably  reviewd  in  'The  Times'  of  April  10,  1880, 
the  'Academy,'  'Art  Journal,'  'World,'  'Architect,'  'Daily  Telegraph,' 
'British  Architect,'  'Builder,'  'Athenaeum,'  and  'Standard,'  which  last  says  : 
"The  drawings  are  nine  in  number.  The  first  represents  the  rats  'biting 
the  babies  in  their  cradles  and  licking  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles.' 
The  next  represents  the  rats  '  wonying  the  dogs,  killing  the  cats,  and  making 
nests  in  men's  new  hats.'  There  is  life  and  vigour  in  all  the  chai*acters.  In 
the  third  the  appearance^  of  the  Pied  Piper,  who  offers  to  the  Burgomaster 
and  his  Council  to  clear  the  town  of  rats,  is  cleverly  depicted,  while  nothing 
could  be  well  more  humourous  than  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  fat  old 
Burgomaster  and  his  colleagues.  The  fourth  picture,  representing  the  rats 
tumbling  by  dozens  into  the  Weser,  and  the  Piper  standing  up  on  the  quay 
playing  vigourously,  while  men,  women,  and  children  are  crowding  up  behind 
him  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  common  foe,  is  wonderfully  clever  and  full 
of  '  go.'    In  the  remainder  of  the  series  Mrs.  Cook  sustains  the  same  appearance 
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of  ri|[our.  In  fliet,  in  a  m«nnar,  th«  life*  the  hwi  thrown  into  hor  work  AppMni 
to  tie  an  echo  of  Hrowninf{'a  own  vinuity  of  exprwsion  ami  itli^."  Hut  it  iiiuat 
be  rtMxilltH'tcHi  that  tho  work  m  an  amalotir'a.  Sin  Vantegan,  1605,  for  the  itory. 

1880.  Tkm  Browning  Ikwknmrkrnt  12  tall,  narrow,  tintcnt,  gilt-«Ml^I  canU,  with 
AWoodoQton  carh.  illiinlnitiiiff  the  few  linoa  frutii  Hruwiiing  4Uotc«l  undunicath 
it     Qua.  Qoodall  ami  Son,  London. 

1880.  •TfcH  Timoa,*  April  10,  on  TA*  Pir,i  Pi/M^rof /f<imrtin.  Ry  lUlH-rt  RrowniuR. 
lUosiratatl  by  Jan«  R.  Cook.  l*rint(*«l  for  private  circnlntion,  1870.  "  Tlio 
•ctioa  and  srnonU  drawing  of  the  fi^ima  iu  tho  nine  illuatrationa  show  an 
•Hktic  (acuity,  fiu-  aborv  moat  amateum." 

1880.  *Banar,*  May  12.  'What  Graar  said  of  CnMiuH— "He  thinks  too  much  : 
•Qoll  men  are  danfferoua" — would  aeoni  to  oxprr»«  tho  ffvliii^  of  a  crrUin  iM»r- 
Uon  of  the  nHtiiin  public  towani  Mr.  Kol>ort  HrowniiiK.  Th«'»e  ar«  nioHtly  of 
the  "aleok  head«**|,  and  surh  «.■»  8l«M»p  o*  night's"  onlor  of  oitiz4'nH,  whow*  <liHtniHt 
of  the  thinking  and  thought-comix*] ling  i)o«>t  cnrriofi  ita  own  condemnation. 
Happily,  however,  then*  i«  an  incn'a.sing  nuniU^r  of  Knglish  n'iid«TH  who  find 
in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Browning  an  int^dlcctual  fcwt,  and  who  will  njoiro  to 
l«am  that  a  freah  volume  of  Dramatic  Idyli  from  his  i>en  is  likely  to  make  an 
early  appearance.' — C. 

1880.  *  Men  of  Mark.'  L#ondon  :  Sampson,  I/ow  and  Co.,  No.  for  June  1880. 
BobeTt  Browning,  1  page.     With  Photo,  by  Ix)ck  and  Whitfield. — C. 

1880.  *Judy,'  June  2.  'The  Pipe  of  Peace:'  "Must  we  always  fight,  love." 
IVirody  on  (59;  A  IFomans  Last  IVord :  **  I/jt's  contend  no  niore,  Love." — C. 

1880.  *The  Pen,'  June  12  and  19.  *Our  Living  Authors.'  lloliert  Browning. 
•One  of  the  most  original  personalities  of  contemporary  literature.' — C. 

1880.  *  Judy,' July  7.  'Judy's  Model  Poete,'  No.  4.  "Tho  Quest  of  Barixirlo." 
By  Ro  .  .  rt  Br  .  .  .  ng. 

1880.  'Athenaeum,'  July  10,  pp.  39-41,  on  Dravmtic  Idrjls :  Second  Series.  [By  W. 
Th.  Watts :  not  a  son  of  Alaric  Watts.]  The  volume  is  full  of  power,  picturefwiue- 
ness,  and  beauty,  and  displays  the  astonishing  agility  of  intellect,  which  has 
always  been  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning's  i>oetry,  and  which  years  seem 
not  to  weaken,  but  rather  to  strengthen.  In  point  of  humour,  however,  it 
is  not  equal  to  the  first  series  of  Dramatic  Idyls,  wliile  its  metrical  i>eculiar- 
ities  are  more  pronounced.  ...  It  is  an  error  to  think  that  Mr.  Browning's 
genius  naturally  falters  in  metrical  expi-ession.  Hundreds  of  pas.sages  might 
be  culled  from  his  poems,  in  which  the  music  is  quite  new,  quite  his  own, 
and  entirely  beautiful  ;  but  there  are  times  when  his  persistent  quest  of  original 
movements  leads  him  astray.  ...  Of  the  grotesciuerie  of  rhythm  as  well  as  of 
rhyme,  he  is  certainly  the  greatest  master  in  our  language.  .  .  !Mr.  Browning, 
notwithstanding  hia  passion  for  Italy  ...  is  more  Teutonic  in  genius  than  any 
other  English  poet  of  our  century." 

1880.  '  Literary  World,' July  23,  rev.  Z>rama/j'<; /(/y 7^.     Second  Series.— C. 

1880.   'The  Times,'  Aug.  23,  p.  3,  col.  5,  on  Dramatic  Idyls,  II.— C. 

1880.  'The  Guardian,'  Sept.  22,  rev.  Dramatic  Idyls.     Second  Series. — C. 

1880.  'The  Times,'  Dec.  8.  Report  of  Prof.  Hy.  Morley's  l>ecture  on  'The  Liter- 
ature of  To- Day,  with  a  Guess  at  To-Morrow's.*  "They  had  seen  Robert 
Browning  and  others  following  the  lead  of  Wordsworth  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  It  was  possible  to  lift  the  human  race  to  a  height  far  above  the  present 
level,  but  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  labouring  for  the  development  of 
each  individual  citizen. — C. 

1880.  [A-  C.  Swinburne.]  'Specimens  of  Moilem  Poets  The  Heptalogia  or  the 
Seven  against  Sense  A  Cap  with  seven  Bells'  .  .  Chatto  k  Windus,  1880. 
"John  Jones,"  pp.  9-39  is  meant  as  a  parody  on  James  Lee :  it  is  curiously  dull 
and  poor,  no  atom  of  fun  or  humour  in  it. 

1881.  'Academy,'  July  9,  and  following  numlxjrs.  The  Browning  Society  started  ; 
and  other  details,  letters  from  me,  &c. 

1881.  Miss  Mary  A.  Lewis  (of  our  Society's  Committee).  'Two  pretty  Girls.'  A 
few  lines  in  voL  iL  on  Browning's  strong  Christian  feeling. 
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1881.  Henry  Morley,  on  Browning's  Ring  and  the  Booh,  in  *  Cassell's  Library  of 
English  Literature  :  Larger  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose,'  pp.  402-404.  Quotes 
"0  lyric  Love,"  'the  Pope's  estimate  of  Caponsacchi,  "Nay,  Caponsacchi, 
much  I  find  amiss," '  and  the  end  of  the  poem  from  *  So,  British  public'  ^ 
1881.  James  Thomson.  In  his  prose  '  Essays  and  Phantasies.'  Reeves  &  Turner, 
1881.     Browning  is  quoted  or  mentioned  on  the  following  pages  : — 

p.  30.  Three  lines  from  Paracelsus,  p.  126.  *  Our  only  commanding  poet.' 
p.  130.  One  line  from  Last  Ride  Together,  p.  140.  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology. 
p.  173.  One  line  of  The  Statue  and  Bust. 

p.  289.   *  Immeasurably  superior  to in  depth,  scope,  power  and  subtlety 

of  intellect,'  etc. 

p.  294.  Note.  '  Earnestly  strenuous  spirits  (Browning  and  Geo.  Meredith) 
swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions,  in  whom,  to  use  the  magnificent  and 
true  language  of  Coleridge  concerning  Shakespeare,  "  The  intellectual  power 
and  the  creative  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war,"  '  etc. 

See  also  Mr.  Thomson's  'Notes  on  Poems  of  William  Blake,'  'National 
Reformer,'  early  in  1867  (?),  but  written  two  or  three  years  earlier.  In  these. 
Browning's  true  and  splendid  genius,  vigorous  and  restless  talents,  etc. — are 
spoken  of. 

The  extracts  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  entries  above  are  only  bits  of  those  made 
in  a  note-book  when  it  chanst  to  be  near  while  I  was  reading  a  review. 2  Of  the 
later  articles,  those  by  Prof.  Dowden,  Miss  E.  D.  West  ('Dark  Blue,'  1871), 
and  Mr.  Lyttelton  (Church  Quarterly,  1878),  with  those  in  the  'Contemporary' 
of  1867,  the  'Christian  Remembrancer,'  Oct.  1857,  and  the  'Eclectic  Rev.,'  1849, 
are  the  best  worth  reading.  The  article  in  '  The  University  Mag.,'  March  1880, 
gives  the  facts  and  dates  of  Browning's  family  and  history  most  correctly. 


V.     PERSONAL  NOTICES. . 

"The  Browning  family  comes  from  Dorsetshire.  The  grandfather  of  the  poet 
w^as  a  landed  proprietor,  the  father  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  who,  like 
Charles  Lamb  in  the  office  which  he  used  to  enter  late,  and  therefore  leave  early, 
was  by  no  means  a  clerk  and  nothing  more.  This  Browning  was  one  of  a  class  that 
is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  under  the  pressure  of  modern  life  and  its  sciences. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  classical  kind.  His  knowledge  was  extensive, 
and  of  out-of-the-way  subjects  ;  he  was  not  like  the  new  generation— eternally 
posing  for  the  market.  His  friends  knew  that  he  was  an  authority  on  the  '  Letters 
of  Junius,'  the  best-informed  man  upon  the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  and  upon  many 
another  special  thing.  A  reference  to  him  now  and  then  naturally  crept  into 
print ;  but  he  kept  his  life  his  own,  and  steadily  embodied  in  himself,  in  its  best 
sense,  the  maxim:  ''bene  vixit  qui  be7ie  latuit."     He  had  verse  power,  though  he 

^  Prof.  Morley" s  poem,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  on  the  noble  and  Christian  spirit 
of  all  English  Literature  from  its  rise  till  now,  will  interest  any  reader. 

^  In  Paracelsus,  Pt.  III.  1.  640-4,  Browning  makes  his  hero  say,  that  if  he  fails 
to  reach  some  of  his  hearers, 

"  The  luckless  rogues  have  this  excuse  to  urge,  640 

That  much  is  in  my  method  and  my  manner, 
My  uncouth  habits,  my  impatient  spirit. 
Which  hinders  of  reception  and  result 

My  doctrine  :  much  to  say,  small  skill  to  speak !  "  644 

Many  'luckless  rogues'  of  the  critic  tribe — I  haven't  thought  'em  worth 
quoting — have  since  urgd  the  like  excuse  for  their  want  of  recipiency  of  the  Poet's 
own  teaching.  And  he  has  himself  good-humouredly  admitted  to  his  brother-poet 
the  Chinese  Ambassador,  that  the  epithet  applied  by  that  luminary  to  his  own 
poetry,  "enigmatic,"  may  also  be  justly  given  to  Robert  Browning's:  see  p.  112- 
113,  below.  In  the  pace  that  much  review  work  of  the  prezent  day  is  done  at, 
there  is  no  time  for  thinking. 
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dkl  not  publUh.  He  wm  fond  of  t)i«  rltuHde  rwiet«,  antl  ummI  to  oirnr  hU  ton  in  liU 
arms,  tiaging  him  to  h1m<p  with  'AniirrtHm  in  tlm  nriKii>*l.  to  tli«  tiino  of  '  A 
CuttAgt  in  ft  WcmmI.*  Ho  WM  ■  m«n  of  Kin^iUr  lii>{li-niiii«lr<ln(Mifi,  the  action  of 
whieh  qoftlitv  oncv  diviitrtl  hi*  |mth  in  lifr,  «ntl  awmv  from  n  nioru  Itirmtivo  rnrrrr 
tllftll  ftoteriunip  in  the  lUnk  of  KnuUnd.  Uv  «lir<I  not  very  louff  a^o  [Uth  Jtiiii% 
I860],  ll«Tpr  Imring  hud  »  day'*  illnriui  until  tho  Ijuit.  Hin  wife,  th«  tnothrr  of 
the  nment  Itoberi  Browning,  wm  of  8cx>tch  (kmily."  (' Univcreity  Magaxiuo,' 
Mftreh,  1879.) 

1852.  •Hariwrii  Kpw  Monthly  Mapixino/  vol.  iv.  no.  22,  pp.  SO.*). 7.  Kxtrnrtu 
fVom  yiim  M«r>'  Kiifwrll  Mitfonl'ii  *  IVnmnal  Skotrhcii  niid  Hchiitiifu'iiiccs.' 
••  Marriwi  root*.  — KlJMU'th  HHrn^tt  llnnvninK — HoUtI  ItniwniuK."  .  .  . 
**  About  four  yr«ni ii|^>  nho  nmrriod  Mr.  llntwnin^,  and  ininu>«iiat«*ly  acconiianird 
him  to  Piaa.  Thry  then  nrttlod  nt  Klon>nrt>,  iind  tluH  suniinrr  I  hnvo  Imd  tho 
Mtqoisita  plnuuro  of  sotMUg  her  once  more  in  Ixindon,  with  n  lovt-ly  Iniy  at  hiT 
knee.  .  .The  imme  vinit  to  I/ondon  that  bronchi  mo.  ar«iuaint4><l  with  my 
beloTed  frirnd,  KlizaK'th  liarn«tt,  first  pave  mo  a  si^ht  of  Mr.  Ilrowning.  It  was 
at  a  perioti  that  forms  an  ciH>ch  in  tlio  annals  of  the  nicHl«>m  drama — the  first 
representation  of  '  Ion  '  ...  it  was  our  host's  birthday,  an<i  no  one  prt>s<ait 
can  forget  the  triumph  of  tho  ovoninp  .  .  A  larpo  party  followod  tho  pot't  homo 
to  supper,  a  j»arty  cotnprising  distingnishod  j»tr»ons  of  almost  every  class  .  .  . 
liealtlis  were  drunk  ana  8|vorlios  st>okon,  and  it  fell  to  tho  lot  of  the  young 
aatbor  of  Paracelsus  to  n*8i>ond  to  the  toaj»t  of  '  The  Toot-s  of  Kngland.*  That 
be  performed  his  task  with  gn»co  and  mo*losty,  and  that  he  looked  still  younger 
than  be  was  I  well  rememU'r  ;  but  we  were  not  intro<lured.  and  I  knew  him 
only  by  those  succo&sive  works  which  redeemed  the  j»ledge  that  Paracrlmis  ha<l 
given,  until  this  very  summer,  [1851]  when  going  to  Ixmdon  puq>osely  to  meet 
my  beloveii  friend,  1  was  by  her  presented  to  her  husband." 

1853.  *Six  Months  in  Italy.'  IJy  George  Stillman  Hillard.  In  two  Volumes. — 
Vol.  I.  London:  John  M'urray,  Albemarle  Street,  1853,  pp.  139-140. 
** Robert  and  Eliz.\bkth  Browning.  ...  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
state  that  one  of  my  most  delightful  associations  with  Florence,  ari.^es  from  tho 
fact  that  here  I  made  the  acijuaintance  of  Robert  and  ElizalK'th  Browning. 
These  are  even  more  familiar  names  in  America  than  in  England,  and  their 
poetry  is  probably  more  read  and  letter  understood  with  us  than  among  their 
own  countrj-men.  A  happier  honie  and  a  more  perfect  union  than  theirs  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  ;  and  this  completeness  arises,  not  only  from  the  rare  (juali- 
ties  which  each  i)ossej»ses,  but  from  their  adaptation  to  each  other.  Browning's 
oonveraatiou  is  like  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  or  like  his  own  simj>lified  and  made 
transparent.  His  countenance  is  so  full  of  Nngour,  freshness,  and  refined  j>ower, 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  think  that  he  can  ever  grow  old.  His  poetry  is 
subtle,  passionate,  and  profound  ;  but  he  himself  is  simple,  natural,  and 
plavfuL  He  has  the  rej)ose  of  a  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  open  air  ; 
with  no  nervous  uneasiness  and  no  unhealthy  self-consciousness.  Mrs.  Browning 
is  in  many  respects  the  correlative  of  her  husband.     As  he  is  full  of  manly 

)wer,  so  she  is  a  type  of  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  womanhood.  She  has 
»n  a  great  sufferer  from  ill  health,  and  the  marks  of  pain  are  stamped  \x\>on 
her  person  and  manner.  Her  figure  is  slight,  her  countenance  expressive  of 
genius  and  sensibility,  shaded  by  a  veil  of  long  l)rown  locks  :  and  her  tremulous 
voice  often  flutters  over  her  words,  like  the  flame  of  a  dying  candle  over  the 
wick-  1  have  never  seen  a  human  frame  which  seemed  so  nearly  a  transparent 
veil  for  a  celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She  is  a  soul  of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell 
of  pearl.  Her  rare  and  fine  genius  needs  no  setting  forth  at  my  hands.  She  is 
also,  what  is  not  so  generally  known,  a  woman  of  uncommon,  nay,  profound 
learning,  even  measured  by  a  masculine  standartl.  Nor  is  she  more  remarkable 
for  genius  and  learning  than  for  sweetness  of  temj)er,  tendeniess  of  heart,  depth 
<rf  feeling,  and  purity  of  spirit.  It  is  a  privilege  to  know  such  beings  singly 
and  separately  ;  but  to  see  their  powers  ((uickened,  and  their  happiness  rounded, 
by  the  sacred  tie  of  marriage,  is  a  cause  for  peculiar  and  lasting  gratitude.  A 
union  so  complete  as  theirs — in  which  the  mind  has  nothing  to  crave,  nor  tho 
heart  to  sigh  for— is  cordial  to  behold,  and  cheering  to  remember."  pp.  113-14. 
5th  ed-  1856,  Boston,  US.  A. 
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1861.  'Harper's  K'ew  Monthly  Magazine,'  No.  136,  Sept.,  vol.  xxiii.  No.  136,  p. 
555,  col.  2  (under  "Editor's  Easy  Chair."  See  too  p.  563,  col.  1).  "Four- 
*^een  years  ago  (in  1847)  this  Easy  Chair  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  cool  room  in 
Florence — cool,  although  it  was  Italy  and  summer.  A  knock  at  the  door  was 
followed  by  the  brisk  entrance  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  Europe  that  Mr.  Easy 
Chair  then  cared  to  see — Robert  Browning.  How  delightful  the  hour  that 
followed  was,  those  at  once  know  who  know  Robert  Browning.  It  ended  with 
a  promise  of  meeting  at  Browning's  tea-table  that  evening. 

"  In  the  evening  the  same  alert,  robust,  thoroughly  English-looking  man  pre- 
sented to  his  wife  one  of  the  thousand  young  Americans  who  had  read  with 
eager  enthusiasm  her  then  recently-published  volumes,  which  had  a  more 
general  and  hearty  welcome  in  the  United  States  than  any  English  poet  since 
the  time  of  Byron  and  Company,  who  were  the  poets  of  our  fathers. 

"  The  visitor  saw,  seated  at  the  tea-table  of  the  great  room  of  the  palace  in 
which  they  were  living,  a  very  small,  very  slight  woman,  with  very  long  curls 
drooping  forward,  almost  across  the  eyes,  hanging  to  the  bosom,  and  quite  con- 
cealing the  pale,  small  face,  from  which  the  piercing,  inquiring  eyes  looked  out 
sensitively  at  the  stranger.  Rising  from  her  chair,  she  put  out  cordially  the 
thin  white  hand  of  an  invalid,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  pleasantly 
chatting  while  the  husband  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  joining  in  the 
conversation  with  a  vigor,  humor,  eagerness,  and  affluence  of  curious  lore  which, 
with  his  trenchant  thought  and  subtle  sympathy,  make  him  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  inspiring  of  companions. 

"  A  few  days  after,  the  same  party,  with  one  or  two  more,  went  to  Yallambrosa, 
where  they  passed  two  days.  Mrs.  Browning  was  still  too  much  of  an  invalid 
to  walk,  but  we  sat  under  the  great  trees  upon  the  lawn-like  hill-sides  near  the 
convent,  or  in  the  seats  in  the  dusky  convent-chapel,  while  Robert  Browning 
at  the  organ  chased  a  fugue  of  Master  Hugues,  of  Saxe-Gotha,  or  dreamed  out 
upon  twilight  keys  a  faint-throbbing  foccata  of  Galuppi's. 

"  In  all  her  conversation,  so  mild  and  tender  and  womanly,  so  true  and  intense 
and  rich  with  rare  learning,  there  was  a  girl-like  simplicity  and  sensitiveness, 
and  a  womanly  earnestness  that  took  the  heart  captive.  She  was  deeply  and 
most  intelligently  interested  in  America  and  Americans,  and  felt  a  kind  of 
enthusiastic  gratitude  to  them  for  their  generous  fondness  of  her  poetry. 

"  She  had  then  been  married  not  a  year,  and  since  then  she  has  lived  almost 
exclusively  in  Italy.  Few  Italians,  and  certainly  no  foreigner,  are  so  saturated 
with  the  very  spirit  of  Italy  as  her  husband  ;  and  few  Italians,  and  no  foreigner, 
have  been  more  enthusiastically  devoted  than  she,  to  the  political  regeneration 
of  that  country.  Her  poems  within  a  few  years  had  been  almost  exclusively 
inspired  by  her  Italian  political  sympathies,  and  have  insensibly  been  much 
moulded  in  their  expression  by  the  style  of  her  husband. 

"  Without  question  or  delay,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  must  be  counted 
among  the  chief  English  poets  of  this  century,  and  unquestionably  the  first 
English  poet  of  her  sex  [Yes  !  Yes  !].  And  her  memorable  excellence  will  be 
that  she  was  not  only  a  singer,  but  a  hearty  active  worker  in  her  way,  under- 
standing her  time,  and  trying,  as  she  could,  to  help  it.  It  is  a  curious  juxta- 
position, that  of  'Don  Juan'  and  'Aurora  Leigh,'  and  yet  they  are  related 
in  this,  that  they  are  the  two  great  poems  of  modern  English  social  life  as  felt 
by  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  religious  woman,  who  were  both  poets.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literature  of  love  has  had  few  additions  since  the  Fita  Nuova, 
the  sonnet  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Petrarch  (if  you  like  him),  so  true  and  sweet 
and  subtle  as  Mrs.  Browning's  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese '  [to  her  husband 
before  their  marriage].  And  were  they  not  repaid  by  the  One  word  more,  the 
last  poem  in  Browning's  last  volume  ?  {Men  and  Women,  1855). 

"  Her  public  fame  will  make  her  widely  mentioned.  Literature  mourns  a  loss. 
But  the  private  grief  to  the  many  who  loved  her  is  a  deeper  pang.  Her  death 
changes  Italy  and  Europe  to  how  many  !  If  you  would  know  what  she  was, 
read  Browning's  One  word  more  (and  0  Lyric  Love,  &c.).  He  made  no  secret  of 
it ;  why  should  another  ? " 

"  This  I  say  of  me,  but  think  of  you,  Love  ! 
This  to  you,  yourself  my  moon  of  poets  ! 
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Ah  !  but  tlMt'a  the  worliKi  siile— th«rv'ii  (h«*  wotiiler-~ 

Thus  thry  •(*«  yon,  [tnim  you.  think  Utry  know  you  ; 

Th«rp,  in  turn,  I  nliuitl  with  thntu  ami  pniiNo  you, 

Out  of  my  own  srlf  I  «Urp  to  ithmw:  it. 

Hut  thv  hmt  is  whrn  I  ^liilr  rnun  nut  thiMu, 

Vroim  •  iitrp  or  two  «f  «iul*iouii  twilifjht, 

Conif*  out  on  thi*  oihor  Hitlo,  (ho  novel 

Silrnt  Nilvcr  tiKhtu  nntl  tUrkii  un<ln>amo4l  of, 

Whrre  I  huah  *ml  Mob  mywlf  with  ailtMU'c." 

tyscRiPTioy  ox  casa  auwi,  via  maggio  9.    floresck. 

QUI   8CRIH8R    R   MORI 

XLtAABKTTA    BARKRT-nitoWNINO 

CHR    IN    CUORR    DI     IK)NNA    CONCILIAVA 

ftCIRNZA     PI     DOTTO     R     SI'IKITO     1)1     niKTA 

B   FECK   DRL  8UO   VRKSO   ATURO   ANKLI.O 

FRA    ITAMA    K    INr.IIILTKHUA 

rONE  QIKSTA    MK.MOIIIA 

FIKKNZK   OUATA 

1861. 

Copied  by  T.  W.  C,  April  17,  1876. 

1872,  *  Athi'nu'Um/  Fob.  S,  p.  147.  "  Mr.  RoU»rt  Browning  has  given  leave  to  Mr. 
Fumivall  to  n*print  for  the  Chaucer  Society  those  jwirts  of  Mrs.  Harrett 
Browning's  Eugli.sh  l\x»ts  .  .  which  relate  to  Chaucer.  .  .  ." — C'. 

187$.  *  Dublin  Exprvss/.Tan.  29.  '  Miss  Hlaode.v.  There  has  just  died  at  Florence, 
a  lady  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters  .  .  .  Miss  Isa  Blagden,  the  autliort^ss 
of  **'Agne-s  Treniorne  "  .  .  .  was  linked  to  Mr.  Buowxino  and  his  illustrious 
wife  by  tlie  ties  of  the  closest  friendship.  She  nursed  [that  is,  did  not  nurse] 
the  poetess  in  her  final  illness.  .  .* — C, 

1874.  'Press  (? Dublin  paper),'  March  7-  "We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  at 
Oamberwell,  on  the  4th  instant,  of  Mr.  William  Shergold  Browning,  uncle  of 
the  poet  Mr.  Robert  Browning.  Mr.  W.  S.  Browning  was  hiinst-lf  a  con- 
tributor to  literature  ;  his  best-known  work  being  a  *  History  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.' " — C. 

1875.  'Dublin  Express,' Jan.  26.  "The  petition  of  persons  engaged  in  professional 
Mid  literary  work,  which  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  New  Forest,  is  signed,  among  others,  by  ^Ir.  Buowxixo,  Mr. 
Ckrlyle,  Mr.  Ruskiu."— C. 

1876.  *The  Times,'  March  10.  "Account  of  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley,  wife  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley.  One  of  the  pall-bearers  is  '  Mr.  RolK;rt 
Browning.'" 

1876.  '  The  Times,'  May  8.  *  Representatives  of  Literature  at  the  Mansion-House : ' 
the  Loni  Mayor's  Dinner  to  them. — C.  (Browning  was  got  there  by  a  promise 
that  he  should  not  be  askt  to  sj^eak.  The  Lord  Mayor  nevertheless  came  down 
on  him  to  answer  for  '  Poetry,'  but  he  refuzed,  and  Sir  Francis  Doyle  was 
put  on.     He's  not  bcon  to  another  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.) 

1876.  *The  Times,'  Tuestlay,  Dec.  5.  Among  the  Conveners  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Eastern  Question — to  protest  against  Ix>rd  Beaconsfield's  action 
for  Turkey  and  stop  war  with  Russia,  the  6th  name  is  "  Rol>ert  Browning." 
(Opposite,  2  lines  lower  in  the  advertisement,  is  *  F.  J.  Fumivall.*) — C. 

1878.  'The  Evening  Mail,  Dublin,'  Jan.  7.  1..  Ta|tegram  of  the  Press  Association, 
saying  that  among  a  large  number  of  adhesi^n^  to  the  Committee  for  securing 
the  neutralization  and  free  naWgation  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  tlio 
Bosphorus,  was  that  of  Robert  Bkowxixo.  2.  Insolent  Ix?ader  against  the 
Committee,  Robert  Browning,  &c,,  for  their  'attack  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield. ' 
— C. 

1878.  '  Light,'  April  20.  The  memorial  against  war,  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  Queen,  includes  such  names  as  the  following  :  The  Dnkes  of  Westminster 
and  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ....  Mr.  Robert  Brow  xino.  .  . — C. 
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1878.  '  Belfast  News-Letter,'  Aug.  20,  from  the  *  Pictorial  World.'  "  Mr.  Carlyle, 
the  philosopher,  and  Mr.  Browning,  the  poet,  are  said  to  be  once  more  friends 
again,  after  their  little  falling-out  of  a  year  or  two  back."    [This  is  pure  myth.] 

1879.  'Dublin  Express,'  27  Jan,  "Alfred  Stanley  Browning  Tennyson  ["Golden- 
haired  Ally  "],  grandson  of  the  poet,  was  christened  on  Saturday  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  Dean  Stanley,  his  godfather,  presided, 
Mr.  Robert  Browning  was  also  a  sponsor,  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Thackeray  Ritchie 
assisted." — C.  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  Thackeray's  daughter.  Browning  dedicated 
Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country  to  her. — F. 

1879.  'Dublin  Express,' June  16.  "Action  for  Literary  Libel.  Common  Pleas 
Division — London,  Saturday  .  .  [Richard  Heme]  Shepherd  v.  Francis  [pub- 
lisher of  '  The  Athenaeum  '].  This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  alleged 
libels  published  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  *  Athenaeum,'  for  bringing  out  the  *  Early 
Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,'  and  'Literary  Revivals  —  Forgotten 
Books  worth  remembering.'  Mr.  Sergeant  Parry,  for  the  defence,  called  Mr. 
Robert  Bkovtning,  who  said  that  he  '  objected  altogether  to  the  publication  of 
these  poems  .  .  (written  by)  .  .  Mrs.  Browning  .  .  when  she  was  only  14  years 
old,'  &c.  Cross-examind  about  the  '  Shelley  Letters.'  Browning  '  in  his  preface, 
said  that  the  forgd  letters  were  perfectly  worthless  ;  and  nearly  all  the  forty 
pages  of  the  preface  were  devoted  to  the  literary  character  of  Shelley.  The 
' Letters'  were  withdrawn  the  moment  they  were  found  to  be  forgeries,  and  the 
book  was  now  one  of  the  rarest.''  'Re-examined — Shelley,  in  his  opinion, 
had  written  some  of  the  greatest  of  English  poems,  and  a  sublime  drama,  as 
great  as  Shakspeare's.  .  .'   The  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  adjourned." — C. 

1879.  'The  Times,'  June  17.  1.  Report  of  both  days  of  the  above  trial.  "The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages  £150."  2.  A  Leader  on  the 
subject. — C. 

1879.  'Athenaeum,'  June  21.  Review  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  * Waltoniana,'  with  a  tag 
commenting  on  his  action  against  the  Paper,  and  Mr.  S.'s  copying  Browning's 
Herv^  Riel,  kc. 

1879.  "On  March  12,  1879,  Mr.  Robert  Browning  accepted  the  post  of  President" 
[of  the  New  Shakspere  Society].  Prospectus  of  the  N.  S.  Soc.  In  the  '  Daily 
News '  of  March  14  was  a  letter  from  a  Correspondent  announcing  the  fact,  and 
quoting  the  passage  from  Prof.  Spalding  that  is  in  the  Browning  Society's 
prospectus :  "  Accepting  this  view,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  living 
poet  whom  the  dead  professor's  words  pointed  to.  Mr.  Robert  Browning  was  the 
Committee's  choice,  and  on  their  appeal  he  willingly  accepted  as  an  honour  the 
post  he  was  asked  to  take.     He  is  surely  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

1881.  'Journal  of  Education,'  Feb.  1.  Noticing  Tennyson's  dedication  of  his 
'  Ballads  and  other  Poems '  to  his  grandson  Alfred,  his  son  Lionel's  eldest  boy : 
"Golden-haired  Ally,  whose  name  is  one  with  mine, 
Crazy  with  laughter  and  babble,  and  earth's  new  wine  .  .  .  ." 
the  writer  says,  "As  an  exact  illustration  of  the  second  line,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  recalling  a  personal  reminiscence.  Mr.  Browning  was  visiting  the 
Poet  Laureate  at  [Twickenham,]  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  [Hallam], 
and,  taking  the  boy  from  his  father,  who  was  not  so  well  versed  as  he  in 
handling  infants,  danced  him  up  and  down  till  the  baby  crowed  with  delight. 
'Go  on,  Browning,'  cried  Mr.  Tennyson,  'it's  as  good  to  the  boy  as  a  glass  of 
champagne.' " — C. 

1881  (?).  A  London  Correspondent's  Letter  in  a  provincial  paper.  "The  new 
Chinese  Ambassador,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability,  expressed  a  wish, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
principal  English  poets,  and  Mr.  Browning  was  presented  to  him.  The 
conversation  turned  to  the  compositions  of  the  ambassador,  who  himself  was  a 
poet.      'What   kind   of  poetry   does  his   Excellency   write,' — enquired   Mr. 

1  See  on  this,  'Athenaeum,'  Oct.  5,  1872,  p.  425  ;  and  the  '  Dublin  Mail,'  Nov.  9, 
1874  (from  the  'Athenaeum'),  on  B.  W.  Proctor's  copy  of  the  'Letters'  given  him 
by  Browning. — C. 


NOTKfl.  US 

nrowniiift,  •  PiWtoml,  htimorttiu,  lyric,  or  wlml  f  *  There  wiu  ■  pnuM  for  • 
■hort  Uiiii*.  At  Irn^th  the  intrrtirvtor  Mid  I  hut  hi«  Kxrellenry  thought  hU 
Mictnr  wouM  \^  U'tter  dcurrilKHl  m  the  *eniKtmitir/— 'Surelv,*  rpi»lie«l  Mr. 
Krowning.  'there  ought,  then,  to  l»f  the  <lpr|>eiit  iiyin|Mithy  iietwr^'U  un,  for 
thiit  ui  ju!«t  the  criticium  which  is  hritught  ngniuNl  my  own  workw,  aikI  I  Ixlicvo 
it  to  be  a  just  ou«.'  " 


NOTES. 

p.  45.  Th^  PiM  Piftfr.  ItJ»  Storv  i«  taken  from  one  of  the  fiinions  Fmnilinr 
jMttn^  of  J*m«9  Howell,— v*H!ction  Vl.  I^«tter  XLVII.  To  .Mr.  K.  \\  In  th« 
Ittfkuc  at  tJie  rn«i.  or  "  Kxtraot  of  the  choirrxt  niiittrts  thnt  go  intt'rwoven  'mong>tt 
theM  Letters,"  the  following  is  caM  "Of  ft  mirAoulous  aocitlcnt  hnp|H'n<M|  in 
Ifttuulfn  in  atrmamy. " 

*'Sir, 
"I  saw  such  proiligious  things  daily  don  these  few  yeers,  that  I  had  resulv'd 
with  my  self  to  give  over  ^rondrring  at  any  thing  ;  yet  a  passage  hapnen'd  this 
we««k,  that  forcM  me  to  won«ier  once  more,  l>ecause  it  is  withotit  |»aralleil.  It  wms, 
thatsom  o«ld  fellows  went  skulking  up  and  down  /y«)»//o/f  streets,  and  with  Figs  ami 
Reaaona  allur'd  little  childixMi,  and  so  pourloyn'd  them  away  from  their  parents, 
aiMl  carried  tliem  a  Ship-l>oanl  for  beyond  Sea,  wher,  by  cutting  their  hair,  and 
other  dirises,  they  so  dis^^iisM  them,  that  their  parents  could  not  know  them. 

**Thia  made  me  think  upon  that  miraculous  passage  in  Ifmnrlcn,  a  Town  in 
GerwuMfff  which  I  hop'd  to  have  pass'd  through  when  I  was  in  Ilamhnnjh,  had  we 
rstmn'd  by  HolUtnd ;  w^hich  was  thus,  (nor  would  I  relate  it  unto  you,  were  not 
there  sora  ground  of  tnith  for  it).  The  s;iitl  Town  of  Ifamrlcn  was  annoyed  with 
llats  and  Mice  ;  and  it  chanc'd,  that  a  Pied-coated  Piper  came  thither,  who 
covenanted  with  the  chief  Burgers  for  such  a  reward,  if  he  could  free  them  quite 
from  the  said  Vermin,  nor  would  he  demand  it,  till  a  twelvemonth,  and  a  day  after  : 
The  agreement  l>eing  matle,  he  began  to  play  on  his  Pipes,  and  all  the  llats,  and  the 
Mice,  followed  him  to  a  great  I^iough  hard  by,  where  they  all  perisli'd  ;  so  the  Town 
waa  infested  no  more.  At  the  end  of  the  yeer,  the  Pi<Ml  Piper  return'd  for  his 
reward,  the  Burgers  put  him  off  with  sliglitings,  and  neglect,  otfring  him  som  small 
matter,  which  he  refusing,  and  staying  som  dayes  in  the  Town,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  High-Masse,  when  most  people  were  at  Church,  he  fell  to  play  on  his  Pip's, 
and  all  the  children  up  and  down,  follow'd  him  out  of  the  Town,  to  a  great  Hill 
not  far  olT,  which  rent  in  two,  and  open'd,  and  let  him  and  the  chiMren  in,  and  so 
clos'd  up  again  :  This  hapj>en'd  a  matter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeers  since 
[A.D.  1643—250  =  1393  a.d.^]  ;  and  in  that  Town,  they  date  their  Bills  and  Bon<l.s, 
and  other  Instruments  in  Law,  to  this  day  from  the  yeer  of  the  going  out  of  their 
children  :  Besides,  ther  is  a  great  piller  of  stoue  at  the  foot  of  the  said  Hill,  wherou 
this  story  is  engraven.' 

"  No  more  now,  for  this  is  enough  in  conscience  for  one  time  :  So  I  am 
[Fleet,  1  Oct.  1643.]  "  Vonr  most  affertionate  servitor, ./.  //." 


*  Epistol/B  Ho-EliaruB.  Familiar  Letters  Domestic  and  Forrcn ;  Divided  into 
Six  Sections,  Partly  Uistoricall,  PoUUcall,  P/iilo  ophicall,  Upon  Emergent  Occa- 
sions: By  J.  U.  Esq;:  One  of  the  Clerks  of  His  M.ajesties  most  Honourable  Privy 
Councell.  Zon/iou,  Printed  for  Hxunphrry  Mosclcy ;  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
at  the  Prince's  Arms  in  .S'.  Paul's  Churchyaitl,  1645. 

*  This  is'  the  year  in  which  Cliaucer,  out  in  the  cold  at  Greenwich,  most  likely 
wrote  his  Envoy  to  Scogan  then  in  the  sun  of  Court-favour  at  Windsor.  If  Chaucer 
had  but  heard  the  story,  how  he  would  have  liked  to  try  his  han<l  at  it ! 

*  See  M.  Merimee's  first  chapter  of  his  '  Chronique  sous  Charles  I,  where  the  story 
is  also  told.' — L.  Etienne. 
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114  NOTES. 

p.  45.  Cristina.  This,  says  wrongly  Mr.  T.  Powell,  in  his  *  Living  Authors  of 
England,*  was  meant  for  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love  with  Queen  Victoria.  The 
queen  intended  was  Cristina  of  Spain  :  the  young  man  was  or  went  mad. — There  is 
an  account  of  Mr.  Alfred  Domett  in  Mr.  Powell's  book,  and  in  the  *  Biograph,'  1881. 

p.  46.  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  was  playd  at  Sadlers  Wells  in  1848. — T. 
Powell's  'Living  Authors  of  England,'  New  York,  1849,  p.  74  (or  'Pictures  of 
Living  Authors  of  Britain,'  London,  1851,  p.  64).  In  the  American  edition  are 
several  letters  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  p.  146-152.  One  before  her  marriage  says,  "  Mr. 
Browning,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  correspondisnce  lately,  is  full  of  great 
intentions  ;  the  light  of  the  future  is  on  his  forehead  ...  I  have  a  full  faith  in  him 
as  poet  and  prophet "  (p.  147).     The  Blot  was  written  in  5  days. 

p.  QQ,  note  3.     The  note  in  no  way  expresses  the  full  scope  of  the  poem. 

p.  76.    This  Moxon  *  Selections '  came  out  in  six-penny  numbers,  of  24  pages  each. 

p.  93.  The  vernacular  is  Father  Prout's  fun.  Browning's  version  is  in  Dramatic 
Lyrics,  Second  Series,  page  68  : 

"Studiando  le  mie  cifre  col  compasso, 
Eilevo  che  saro  presto  sotterra, 
Perche  del  mio  saper  si  fa  gran  chiasso, 
E  gl'  ignoranti  m'hanno  mosso  guerra." 
"Said  to  have  been  found  in  a  well  at  Abano  in  the  last  century.     They  were  ex- 
temporaneously Englished  thus  :  not  as  Father  Prout  chose  to  prefer  them  : 
"Studying  my  ciphers  with  the  compass, 
I  reckon — I  soon  shall  be  below-ground  ; 
Because,  of  my  lore  folks  make  great  rumpus, 
And  war  on  myself  makes  each  dull  rogue  round." 

1880.     Dramatic  Lyrics.     Second  Series,  p.  67,  68,  notes. 

p.  101.  *Monodrama'  was  uzed  by  Charles  Lamb  in  1823,  Elia,  Ser.  II,  No.  5, 
p.  268  (ed.  1865) ;  by  Carlyle  in  1831,  Sartor,  p.  75,  ed.  1858  ;  and  in  the  Eclectic 
Beview,  1849,  p.  211  :  "The  poet's  [R.  B.'s]  genius  is  essentially  dramatic,  but  not 
in  the  sense  which  the  word  vulgarly  bears.  Mr.  Browning's  is  mostly  the  drama 
of  character,  not  of  incident,  or  scenic  effect.  Under  this  aspect,  the  entire  sum  of 
his  poetiy  may  be  said  to  be  dramatic,  though  much  of  it,  like  so  much  of  Tenny- 
son's, [is]  simple  mowodrama  ;  in  which  class  must  be  included  not  only  the  lyrics, 
but  the  entire  poem  of  Faracelmis." 


1853  or  -4.  When  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  was  a  student  at  Harvard,  there  was 
a  very  successful  performance  of  Colombe's  Birthday  at  the  Harvard  Athenaeum 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Miss  Davenport  chose  the  play  for  her  benefit, 
and  Mr.  Conway  and  other  students  got  all  their  friends  to  take  tickets.  Among 
others,  Longfellow  and  his  wife — a  great  Browningite — were  induced  to  come.  Miss 
Davenport  acted  admirably  ;  so  did  the  performer  of  Valence  ;  and  in  the  acting, 
no  difficulty  whatever  was  felt  in  following  the  poet's  meaning.  Mr.  Conway  says 
he  was  an  early  reviewer  of  Browning  in  America,  probably  in  the  *  New  York 
Tribune '  or  '  Evening  Post.'  He  reviewd  the  Dramatis  Personce  in  the  extinct 
'Morning  Star'  newspaper  here  in  1864,  and  soon  after  wrote  a  long  article  in  the 
'  Victoria  Magazine '  (see  above)  on  all  Browning's  Works  up  to  1864.  He  will 
preach  on  Sordello  at  South  Place  Chapel,  E.G.,  on  Dec.  4,  1881. 
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Vn.    MR.  NETTLESniFS 
CLASSIFICATION   OF    BROWNING'S    WORKS. 

Browning  has  iinplicil  or  avowed  (in  Iiis  Essay  on  Shelley,  in  the 
dedication  to  i&>rr/*7/<),  in  the  Epilogue  to  Parchiarutto  amX  elsewhere)  his 
belief  that  study  of  the  soul  of  man, — his  true  essence  which  is  to  live  or 
die,  develop  or  dwindle,  acconling  as  opportunities  are  used  or  wasted, — 
18  the  poet's  highest  aim.  The  Dramas  apart,  I  have  therefore  thought 
this  l*»ading  idea  should  bo  first  dealt  with  in  chissifying.  So  I  have 
begun  by  grouping  together  under  three  heads,  all  poems  whose  avowed 
or  obvious  primary  subject  is  either  tlie  whole  life  or  some  ruling 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  men,  as  tending  directly  to  the  develoj)- 
ment  or  degradation  of  souls,  through  this  life  and  succeeding  lives. 
From  these  main  groups  the  transition  seems  easy  to  a  group  of  poems 
dealing  primarily  with  some  form  of  emotion,  where  feeling  at  par- 
ticular moments  or  periods,  though  not  necessarily  a  ruling  incident  in 
the  life,  has  its  influence  for  good  or  ill — thence  we  come  to  Art,  where 
the  perceptive  qualities  come  in  aid  of  cliaracter  and  feeling  to  elevate 
man's  nature ;  and  thence  to  national  and  political  feeling,  which  give  a 
like  aid,  but  by  the  more  localized  motive  of  race  and  historical  tradition. 
The  few  poems  classed  as  stories  and  myths,  hero  poems  and  Greek 
Poems,  are  so  separated  because  such  seems  their  primary  character. 

In  this  classification  the  word  "  soul "  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  man's 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  attributes,  developing  inter-dependently 
throughout  life  on  earth,  and  culminating  or  sinking  into  an  identity 
irhich  may  or  may  not  be  immortal. 

The  subject  under  each  heading  is  to  be  understood  as  i\\Q  primary 
subject  or  purpose  of  each  poem. 

I.  Dramas. 

Strafford  (1837)        Vol. 

Victor  and  Charles  (1842)    ... 
Return  of  Druses  (1843)       ...         „ 
Blot  in  the  Scutcheon  (1843) 

Ck>lombe  (1844)         

Soul's  Tragedy  (1845)  ...         „ 

Luria(184o)  „ 

In  a  Balcony  (1855)  ...         „ 


1 

Ed.  1868 

p.  207 

3 

M 

1 

3 

^j 

229 

4 

n 

1 

4 

61 

5 

M 

1 
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43 

6 

M 

1 
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ir.  A.  Poems  not  strictly  dramatic  in  form,  but  wliich  deal  with 
tlie  liistory,  or  some  incident  in  the  history,  of  the  souls  of  two  or  more 
individuals,  mutually  acting  on  each  other  towards  (1)  progress,  or 
(2)  arrest,  in  development. 

i.  Progress  in  development,  from  right  action  at  a  critical  moment, 

and  right  disregard  of  social  or  religious  surroundings. 

Plppa  Passes  (1841),  Vol.  2.     Ed.  '68     I  Halbert  and  Hob  (1879) 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  (1879)  |  Ned  Bratts  (1879) 

2.  Arrest  in  development,  from  failure  or  mistake  in  action,  and 
wrong  regard  for  social  or  religious  surroundings. 

Statue  and  Bust  (1855)       Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours  (1864)       Youth  and  Art  (1864) 

3.  Progress  and  arrest  in  two  or  more  souls,  from  their  influence  on 
each  other,  and  as  governed  by  social,  domestic  or  religious  surroundings. 


The  Glove  (1845) 
James  Lee  (1864) 
The  Worst  of  it  (1864) 


Ring  and  Book  (1868-9) 

Red  Cotton  Nxglit-Cap  Country  (1873) 

l7iYi  Album  (1875) 


II.  B.     The  like  history  or  incident  as  regards  (1)  progress,  (2)  arrest, 
in  development  of  the  soul  of  one  individual. 

1.  Progress  in  development  caused  by  (a)  the  individual  acting  on 

or  using  circumstances ;  (6)  his  or  her  being  acted  on  by  them. 

Clive  (1880) 
Panline  (1833) 
Paracelsus  (1835) 
Waring  (1842) 

A  Grammarian's  Funeral  (1855) 
At  the  Mermaid  (1876) 

2.  Arrest  in  development  caused  by  (a)  like  action  on,  or  (&)  being 
acted  on  by  circumstances. 

a.  h. 


Sordello  (1840) 

Flight  of  the  Duchess  (1845).    (IV.  5.) 

HoJienstiel- Schwangau  (1871) 


Lost  Leader  (1845) 


Protus  (1855) 
Sludge  (1864) 
Martin  Kelph  (1879) 


Gold  Hair  (1864) 

III.  The  spiritual  element  in  man,  and  the  attributes  of  his  soul; 
these  subjects  being  treated  (1)  historically,  or  in  narrative;  (2)  philoso- 
phically, or  by  way  of  speculation ;  (3)  in  connection  with  the  idea  of, 
or  faith  in,  God  as  a  radical  element  in  man's  nature ;  (4)  in  reference 
to  that  quality  in  man's  nature  which  demands  and  believes  in  a 
continuity  of  life  before  and  after  physical  death. 


1.  Historically,  or  in  narrative. 
Ben  Karshook  (1856) 
Pacchiarotto  (1876) 
House  (1876) 
Shop  (1876) 
Filippo  Baldinucci  on  the  Privilege  of 

Burial  (1876) 
Pietro  of  Abano  (1880) 


2.  Philosophically,  or  by  way  of 
speculation. 
Cleon  (1-855) 

Fifine  at  the  Fair  (1872) 
Pisgah-Sights  I  &  II  (1876) 
Bifurcation  (1876) 

Lines  preluding  2d  Series  of  Dramatio 
Idylls  (1880) 
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KftrviiUii  (iH:*r>) 

.Iiihnnm^  AKriooU  (183G) 

nioutrrnni  (IHAA) 

DfMtli  ill  (ho  I><»crt  (18C4) 

(^Alilmn  (I8r>4) 

Rpilogtie  to  DrAmAliN  Pomonfl}  (18G4) 

Fean  and  Hcruplea  (1870) 


Raul  (184«^) 

The  I»»tHot  (1855)     (f  VI) 

Ikiy  and  Anp'l  (1844) 

TheTwiDii(ls:>4) 

Haretio'a  Tiuko,!  v  ( I  WW)    (f  IV.  5) 

HolT.CroM. Iiay  '( 1 8,W)     ( f  I V.  5) 

rkrUtm^t  Eft  (1850) 

/W/rr  Ihi^  (1850) 

4.  /•  r^ftmce  f<»  that  qnaUty  in  mnnt  nature  trhirh  drmandi  and  bcticrct  in  a 
evntinHity  of  Uje  before  and  after  pinjtical  death. 
Krelvn  Ho|>e  (1855)       ...         Vol.  3,  Work*,  Ed.  18C8,  p.  110 
lUbbi  Ben  KKra(18G4)  „    6  „  9U 

Proepice  (1864)  ...  „    6  „  163 

Apparent  Fniiure  (1864) 
La  SaiitiaK,  and  lines  preceding  it  (1878) 

IV.  Poems  dealing  with  some  play  of  Immnn  emotion,  caused  by, — 
1.  Love;  2.  Hate;  3.  Love  and  Hate;  4.  I^ove  of  Animals  ;  5.  Humour. 


1.  Love, 
a.  Husband  and  wife. 
By  the  Fire«de  (1855) 
Any  Wire  to  any  Husband  (1855) 
Oount  Gismond  (1842) 
One  Word  More  (1855) 

h.  Mutual  love. 
MeeUng  at  Night  (1845) 
Parting  at  Morning  (1845) 
A  Woman's  Last  Word  (18:)5) 
Love  among  tlie  Ruins  (1855) 
A  Ix>ver's  Quarrel  (1855) 
Respectability  (1855) 
In  3  Daj-s  (1855) 
Mesmerism  (1855) 
In  a  Gondola  (1842) 
Confessions  (1864) 
May  and  Death  (1867) 

e.  Self-Renunciation. 
The  Lost  Mistress  (1845) 
One  Way  of  Love  (1855) 
The  Last  Ride  Together  (1855) 

d.  Worship  or  endeavour — ennobling 

influence  of  Love. 

Garden  fancies.   (1)  The  Flowers  Name 

(1844) 
Song  (1845) 
My  Star  (1855) 
Misconceptions  (1855) 
Love  in  a  Life  (1855) 
Life  in  a  Ix>ve  (1855) 
Women  and  Roi«es  ( 1 855) 
Kudel  to  the  I>a*ly  of  Triiwli  (1842) 
Prologue  to  Pacchiarotto  (1876) 
Natural  Magic  (1876) 


Magical  Nature  (1876) 
Poem  following  two  Poets  of  Croisio 
e.  One  sided  or  incomplete  love. 
Crist  ina  (1842) 
Two  in  the  Campagna  (1855) 
A  Serenade  at  the  Villa  (1855) 
Another  way  of  Love  (1855) 
In  a  Year  (1845) 
Time's  Revenges  (1845) 
A  Light  Woman  (1855) 
Porphyria's  Lover  (1836) 
Too  Late  (1864) 
A  Face  (1864) 
A  Likeness  (1864) 
Numpholeptos  (1876) 
Appearances  (1876) 
St.  Martin's  Summer  (1876) 
/.  Ephemeral  love. 
Earth's  Immortalities.    (1)  I^ve  (1845) 
A  Pretty  Woman  (5?)  (1855) 

2.   Hate. 
Soliloquy  of  Spanish  Cloister  (5?)  (1842) 
Instans  Tyrannus  (1855) 

3.  Love  and  Hate  acting  on  each  other. 
(a)  Front,  man  to  noviaii.  (Jb)  From 
iroman  to  man.     {c)  Between  men. 

a. 
My  Last  Duchess  (1842) 
A  Forgiveness  (1876) 

b. 
The  Laboratory  (1844) 
The  Confessional  (1845) 

c. 
Before  (1855) 
After  (1855) 
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4.  Love  for  or  in  animals. 
How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from 

Ghent  to  Aix  (1845) 
Tray  (1879) 
Muleykeh  (1880) 

V.  Art,  Plastic  and  otherwise. 

4.  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 

1.    Poetry  and  Poets. 
Popularity  (1855) 
Memorabilia  (1855) 
Transcendentalism  (1855) 
How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary  (1855) 
Two  Poets  of  Croisio  (1878) 
Epilogue  to  Paechiarotto  (1876) 
*  Touch  him  ne'er  so  lightly,'  2nd  Dram. 
Idylls  (1880) 

2.  Mnsio  and  Musicians. 
A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's  (1855) 
Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha  (1855) 


5.  Humour  or  Satire. 
Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis  (1844) 
Up  at  a  Villa— Down  in  the  City  (1855) 
Doctor (1880) 

1.  Poetry;  2.  Music;  3.  Painting; 

Abt  Vogler  (1864) 

3.  Painting  and  Painters. 
Old  Pictures  in  Florence  (1855) 
Pictor  Ignotus  (1845) 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi  (1855) 
Guardian  Angel  (1855) 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (1855) 
Eurydice  (1864) 

4.  Sculpture^  and  Arcliitecture. 
The   Bishop   orders   his   Tomb   at    St. 

Praxed's  (1845) 
Deaf  and  Dumb  (1868) 


VI.  The  expression  of  some  (1)  national  or  (2)  political  feeling. 


1. 

Cavalier  Tunes  (1842) 
Nationality  in  Drinks  (1844-5) 
De  Gustibus  (1855) 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad  (1845) 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea  (1845) 


Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr 

(1842) 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp  (1842) 

2. 
Italian  in  England  (1845) 
Englishman  in  Italy  (1845) 


VII.  Hero  Poems. 

Herve  Kiel  (1871)  Pheidippides  (1879) 

VIII.  (1)  Stories,  or  (2)  Myths. 

1. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  (IV.  5  ?)  (1842) 
Childe  Roland  (1855) 
Cenciaja  (1864) 

IX.  Greek  Poems. 
Balaustiou's  Adventure  (1871) 


Echetlos  (1880) 


2. 


Artemis  Prologizes  (1842) 
Pan  and  Luna  (1880) 


Agamemnon  (1877) 


Aristophanes'  Apology  (1875) 
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Mart  b  tho  prx^tty  (KM^m  on  Mr*,  nrowninff'i  ilmth,  by  Mr.  Jamet  Thomaon  of 
Ottr  Society's  Comniitt**,  mcnliond  on  p.  67,  nolo  •,  abov«i— 

E.  B.  B. 

1861. 
I. 

Tlje  white>roac  garland  at  hor  feet, 

The  crown  of  Iaun>I  at  Iut  liojul. 
Hit  noble  life  on  earth  coniplete, 

\Ay  her  in  tlie  Inst  low  Ih'«1 
For  the  8hnnl>or  calm  nnd  iK^ep. 
"  He  giveth  Ilia  bclovM  sleep." 

II. 
Soldiers  find  their  fittest  grave 

In  the  field  whcron  they  died  ; 
So  her  spirit  pure  nn<l  bmvo 

Leaves  the  clay  it  glorified 
To  the  land  for  which  she  fought 
With  such  grand  impassioned  thought. 

III. 
Keats  and  Shelley  sleep  at  Rome, 

She  in  well-loved  Tuscan  earth  ; 
Finding  all  their  death's  long  home 

Far  from  their  old  home  of  birth  : 
Italy,  you  hold  in  trust 
Very  sacred  English  dust. 


^V^le^efo^e  this  one  prayer  I  breathe, — 

Tlidt  you  yet  may  worthy  prove 
Of  the  heirlooms  they  bequeath 

Who  have  loved  you  with  such  love : 
Fairest  land,  while  land  of  slaves,^ 
Yields  their  free  souls  no  fit  graves. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  Other  Poenut,  by  James  Tliomson  ("  B.  V."). 
London.     Reeves  and  Tunier,  1880,  p.  154-5. 


*  Rome  was  then  still  Papal.    The  folk  were  also  slaves  to  Papal  superstition,  kc. 
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I.    BROW XI so  8  ACTED    ri.AY«. 

8.    PRRSU    KSTRIB8   OP   CRITICI8M8   ON    RROWNINO's    WORKR. 

S.    PRBSH    PRR80NAI.    NOTICKii    OK    imoWNINO. 

4.    NOTKB   ON    RRoWNINO'h    POKM8    AND    MY    DIRLIOGRAPIir. 

i.   SHORT   INDEX. 


1.     BROWNING'S   ACTED   PLAYS. 

1887.  *0«ntl<»mAn'9  Maputinc,'  .Tune.  Covcnt  Garden,  ^fay  1.  Slraford,  a  tragedy, 
was  acted  by  Mr.  Macrwwly  on  his  iM'nefit  night.  It  i«  written  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, alreaily  known  as  author  of  a  dramatic  iKwm  called  Pnraceliiut.  May  16. 
A  ^;Bcies  of  Melodrame,  in  three  acts,  called  IValler  Tyrrell^  was  produced.  .  .  . 
— w.  O.  S. 

1887.  *  Lit«niry  Gaxett«,*  Saturday,  May  6,  p.  292,  col.  1.  Covent  Oardcn.  Having 
delivered  our  opinion  ujwn  the  published  play  of  Straffor<l{\*.  283-4  of  the  sjime 
No.),  we  have  here  only  to  s|>eaK  of  the  acting.  That  of  Macready  was  most 
forcible  and  striking.  Strafford  is  deeply  agitated  from  first  to  last ;  and  nibiy 
and  naturally  did  this  accomplished  performer  embody  the  character  through- 
out. The  bursts  of  feelings  were  inimitably  fine.  Miss  Faucit,  also,  played 
with  great  taste  and  effect.  Pym,  in  Vandenhoff's  hands,  was  rather  croaky  ; 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  sameness  in  what  he  has  to  say  and  do,  which,  perhaps, 
led  to  this  result  Mr.  Bennett,  and  "Webster  junior,  did  well  for  Hollis  and 
VamB.  The  King,  Dale,  was  awfully  bad  ;  the  QiLccn,  Vincent,  only  a  shade 
better.     It  is  not  in  her  pretty  coquettish  line. 

1887.  'The  Examiner,'  Sunday,  May  14.  ** Strafford  was  winning  its  way  into 
even  greater  success  than  we  had  ventured  to  hope  for  it ;  but  Mr.  VandenhofTs 
■eceerion  from  the  theatre  has  caused  its  temporary  withdrawal.  It  will  be  only 
temporary,  we  trust ;  no  less  in  justice  to  the  great  genius  of  the  author,  than 
to  tne  fervid  applause  with  which  its  last  performance  was  received  by  an 
admirably  filled  house. 

**  Miss  Faucit  nlays  Imogen  on  Thureday  next,  when  the  lViiit.efs  Tale  will 
be  produced  for  her  benefit.  The  deep  and  touching  feeling  of  her  CarlisU  in 
the  tragedy  oi  Strafford  has  given  us  the  warmest  hopes  of  her  success  in  that  ex- 
quisite character.  We  have  observed  of  late  a  great  and  gratifying  improvement 
in  this  young  lady's  performance. " 

As  John  Forster  had  a  right  to  speak  on  the  character  of  Strafford,  and  what 
he'd  have  had  Strafford  on  the  stage  to  be,  I  print  the  whole  of  his  criticism 
on  Browning's  drama  and  the  performance  of  it  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday, 
May  1,  1837,  from  the  '  Examiner'  of  May  7,  1837,  p.  294-5.  '*  Strafford:  an 
Historical  Tragedy.  By  Robert  Browning.  This  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who 
is  capable  of  achieving  the  highest  objects  and  triumphs  of  dramatic  literature. 
They  are  not  achieved  here  ;  but  here  they  lie,  '  in  the  rough,'  ]>efore  every 
reader.  Strafford  suggests  the  most  brilliant  career  of  dramatic  authorship  that 
has  been  known  in  our  time.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  will  be  realized,  because 
we  should  have  predicted  the  same,  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  of  the 
author  of  Inez  dc  Castro  and  IpjwlUo  d'Estc  (Walter  Savage  Ijan<lor)  ;  but  wo 
are  not  without  reasons  for  strong  hope,  since  we  were  the  first  to  hazard  a  pre- 
diction on  the  publication  of  Paracelsiis,  which  has  already  been  fulfilled, — 
being  then  doubtful  whether  that  great  poem  was  the  work  of  mature  age  or  of 
extreme  youth,  whereas  now  we  know  the  latter  supposition  to  be  true, 
BROWNING,    2.  K 
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"  We  will  at  once  say  in  what  we  tliink  the  eiTor  of  the  tragedy  of  Strafford 
consists.  The  author  has  suffered  himself  to  yield  too  much  to  the  impulses  of 
the  pure  poetical  temperament  in  delineating  the  character  of  Strafford.  He 
has  gone  too  subtily  beneath  the  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade  which  hang 
over  the  history  of  that  great  and  unfortunate  man.  Nothing  could  have  been 
conceived  finer  or  more  effective  than  this  mode  of  treatment,  if  Mr.  Browning 
had  designed  to  throw  the  interest  of  his  tragedy  upon  the  domestic  life  of 
Strafford.  But  this  is  not  his  design.  The  Strafford  of  Mr.  Browning's  work 
is  the  man  whose  crimes  against  the  rising  liberties  of  England  were  adjudged, 
by  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  statesmen  that  have  ever  adorned  her  annals, 
expiable  by  nothing  less  than  death, — and  therefore  we  hold  that  in  a  tragedy, 
where  the  author  places  the  popular  cause  in  the  very  front  of  all  our  sympa- 
thies, the  criminality  of  Strafford  should  have  been  made  equally  prominent 
with  his  grandeur.  The  catastrophe  should  have  been  the  triumph  of  patriotism 
over  the  antagonist  principle  of  tyranny  ;  and  this  we  do  not  feel  as  it  (B.'s 
tragedy)  stands.  We  have  heard  of  Strafford's  acts  of  violence,  but  have  not 
seen  them  in  the  man.  We  have  seen  weakness  only,  in  the  infirmity  of  his 
devotion  to  a  contemptible  king,  obscuring  a  nature  which  is  just  and  noble  ; 
and  his  fall  awakens  in  us  rather  that  deep  and  subdued  emotion  which  his 
sublime  resignation  to  an  inevitable  fate  calls  forth,  than  the  pity  and  terror 
which  might  have  been  made  to  impend  over  his  scaffold,  as  the  awful  lesson  of 
a  Nation's  Retribution.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  treatment  we  hint 
at,  we  would  have  had  the  more  human  qualities  of  Strafford  kept  utterly  out 
of  sight ;  no  one  less  deserves  such  injustice  than  he  ; — we  complain  only,  as  it 
is,  that  they  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  character,  when  they  should 
rather  have  seemed  as  the  *dew  drops  on  the  lion's  mane,' — as  a  few  abrupt 
and  rapid  gleams  of  light,  gilding  the  edges  of  a  mass  of  dark  and  fearful  passion. 

"  Having  stated  this  objection  with  all  the  candour  that  is  due  to  a  man  of 
Mr.  Browning's  genius,  we  will  now  say  that  a  more  thoroughly  dramatic  style 
than  that  in  which  Mr.  Br.  has  worked  out  his  own  conception  of  Strafford, 
could  not  possibly  be  conceived  ;  that  that  conception  is  finished,  ad  unguem, 
with  unexampled  delicacy  and  precision  ;  and  that  it  is  this  which  causes  us  to 
regret  that  the  same  extmordinary  powers  had  not  been  devoted  to  such  a  mass- 
ive handling  of  the  subject,  as  would  have  taken  deeper  and  more  lasting  hold 
upon  the  audience  of  a  theatre  than  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  seems  to  us  also  that  nothing  could  be  more  masterly  than  Mr.  Br.'s 
sketches  of  the  leaders  of  the  independent  party,  though  they  are  sketches  only. 
Pym  and  the  younger  Vane  are  wonderfully  exact  delineations.  The  very  faces 
of  the  men  are  before  us  as  we  read  ;  we  see  the  intense  and  settled  features  of 
the  one,  and  the  changeful  flush  and  excitement  of  the  other  ;  their  words  are 
the  expression,  and  not  the  description,  of  their  passions  ;  nay  a  word  will  often 
serve,  with  either,  to  paint  a  scene,  and  throw  us  back  upon  the  youth  of  Fy7n, 
or  forward  into  the  maturity  of  Vane  ;  while  we  never  for  an  instant  lose  sight 
of  the  marked  distinction  which, — with  a  force  and  subtlety  similar  in  kind  to 
that  with  which  Shakspeare  always  distinguishes  those  of  his  characters  which 
even  approach  the  nearest  to  each  other, — Mr.  Br.  has  preserved  between  these 
great  leadei-s  of  the  people.  The  same  fire  burns  in  the  breasts  of  both  ;  but  in 
the  one  it  is  sullen  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  in  the  other  the  sparkling  vivacity 
of  the  flame. 

"  The  tragedy  opens,  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wentworth  in 
London  to  assist  Charles  in  putting  down  the  Scots'  League  and  Covenant,  with 
a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party — *  a  stealthy  gathering  of  great- 
hearted men ' — in  an  *  obscure  small  room  '  near  Whitehall.  As  an  opening 
scene  this  is  probably  pitched  too  high  ;  but  the  style  of  the  writing,  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  is  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  the  very  *  stuff  of  which  our  life  is 
made.*  The  fiery  eloquence  of  passion  with  which  we  hear  Vane  throwing  off 
the  restraint  imposed  by  Hamjjdcn  and  Hollis — the  echo-less  sound  with  which 
the  voices  of  the  weaker  men  of  the  party  seem  to  chime  in  with  his — the  strik- 
ing entrance  of  Pym,  and  the  momentary  still  it  throws  over  that  troubled  sea 
— *  Now  speak.  Vane  !  Rudyard,  you  had  much  to  say ' — and  the  effect  of 
Pym's  startling  announcement  of  his  faith  in  Wentworth  moving  once  more  the 
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•afTT  mUni — all  strike  nnon  the  mind  of  ihr  rvailcr  in,  m  it  wer«,  cliatinet  hihI 
tattjnbb  collision,  and  witn  »  local  tnith  ami  fmiliii«tiii,  that  w«  liavo  tievor  frit 
to  Um  tuna  extent  in  any  true  or  dnima  wo  arr  ni  i|iiniiit«Ml  with. 


**(d.  295.)     la  the  second  m^ni*  n|  iho  tmpMly  lUrrv  in  a  nipoting  Iwtwcon 
jTiwfcsrfA  end  /V*>t.  in  which  tho  latter,  i h   ' 
Um  mention  of  crrtain  indipiitir*  that  had  licrii  nfTrnMl  to  him  hy  tlie  A'l'iu/, 


end  /ywi,  in  which  tho  lattrr.  imdiing  ll'futw^nth  to  the  »*ml  with 

a  of  crrtain  indipiitira  that  ha«l  lirni  offcnMi  to  him  hy  tlie  A'iwj, 

the  ooeesion  of  the  mca|i«  fmm  H'rniti>trtM'n  litta  of  Minictning  like  a 
memory  of  the  past,  to  strive  to  win  him  Itark  to  the  Old  Caum;  a^iii.  Thia 
meetinff  is  manaprd  with  singtilar  auhtlciy  and  i>owpr,  and  cloaoa  in  e  nnlilo 
burst  ot  impaaaionwl  fivling.  The  mvno  with  the  Kini;  which  aiiccroiU  to  thin, 
is  ouite  unworthy  of  the  w'ene  thnt  liJia  pone  liefore  it.  Here  wlmt  wc  ronwivo 
to  oe  the  error  of  Mr.  Hn)wning'8  conception  of  Stmfftird  i«  scnMihly  felt  A 
Idng  without  e  single  claim  to  rescue  him  from  contempt,  and  a  miniittcr  whono 
OTermling  pension  is  that  of  devotion  to  such  a  king,— present  no  front  of  op. 
position  to  the  great  hearts  ranged  on  tlie  |K)pulnr  Hide,  in  the  imue  of  whirh 
we  can  feel  anything  like  a  stmng  Kvmpathy  or  interest.  Yet  even  here,  nnd 
elao  in  the  scene  of  the  second  act,  winch  is  finer  though  dnHhed  by  the  same 
eaeential  error, — the  style  of  the  writing  we  hold  to  l>e,  qurnti  the  fe<-ling  sought 
to  be  exprbsaeil,  iH>rfectly  lifelike  and  dmmatic.  It  is  not  8UNtained,  continu- 
OQfti  massive, — only  lM»cau8e  the  feeling  is  none  of  them.  The  music  of  true 
language  answers  unerringly  to  the  music  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
conception,  not  of  treatment,  in  these  .••cenes,  that  Strafford  is  presented  rather 
as  the  victim  of  an  extreme  and  somewhat  effeminate  sensibility,  than  as  the 
fearless  and  heroic  champion  of  arhitrar}-  i»ower.  Ix>ok  at  it  in  this  view,  and 
the  sudden  transitions  and  elliptical  expressions,  the  eager  haste  with  which 
thoughts  intemipt  each  other,  the  anxious  pau.se8,  the  fond  renetitions, — all 
have  their  signiticancy,  and  jwint,  as  with  an  exactest  index,  to  the  depths  and 
shallows  of  Strafford's  mind.  Too  little  colour,  probably,  may  have  b«en  used 
here  and  there  ;  but  the  precision  of  outline  (wavering  as  the  outline  is)  and 
the  marking  of  character  are  beyond  all  pr«isc. 

•*  The  third  act  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  whole  in  construction  ;  for  here  is 
legitimate  action,  real  and  sensible  dramatic  action,  which  we  have  not  yet  felt. 
Strafford's  first  scene,  too,  is  quite  as  finely  written  as  the  first  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  and  forces  us  to  regret  the  inequality  of  his  language — its  feeble  and 
desultory  management — in  the  closing  scene,  when  he  staggers  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  last  fault  we  cannot  help  attributing  to  the  same  cause  in  the 
author,  as  leaves  in  the  audience  an  exhausted  and  unsatisfied  feeling  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  I>lay,  to  the  want  of  having  placed  sufliciently  before  him  the 
high  crimes  for  which  judgment  fell  on  Strafford.  He  did  not  suffer  because 
the  Scots'  expedition  failed,  but  because  he  had  trampled  on  the  laws,  and 
betrayed  the  lil)erties,  of  England.  Hence,  too,  the  trial, — that  grandest 
spectacle  save  one,  of  ancient  or  modem  time, — that  most  solemn  arbitration 
of  an  issue  between  the  antagonist  principles  of  liberty  and  des|>oti8m,  in  which 
every  man  that  took  a  part  either  rose  or  fell  as  one  or  other  of  these  principles 
was  established  or  withdrawn, — that  scene  which  Massinger  would  have  written 
the  whole  five  acts  for  the  mere  purpose  of  writing, — is,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Browning's  plan,  necessarily  not  given. 

"  The  tragedy  was  pro<luced  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday  last,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Macready's  benefit,  and  tcith  all  Vu  evidences  of  a  decided  micccss  ;  though 
we  confess,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  that  we  do  not  think  it  will  take 
permanent  hold  of  the  stage.  It  should  l>e  stated,  however,  that  it  was  most 
infamously  got  up  ;  that  even  Mr.  Macready  himself  was  not  near  so  fine  as  he 
is  wont  to  be  ;  and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  jwrformers,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Faucit,  they  were  a  bam  wonder  to  look  at !  Mr.  Vandenhoff  was 
poeitively  nauseous,  with  his  whining,  drawling,  and  slouching,  in  Pyvi ;  and 
Mr.  Webster  whimr»ered  in  somewhat  too  juvenile  a  fa.shion  through  Voung 
Vans,  Some  one  should  have  stepped  out  of  the  pit,  and  thrust  Mr.  Dale  from 
the  stage.  Anything  should  have  been  dqne,  rather  than  that  such  exhibitions 
should  be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  stage  of  a  '  national '  theatre. 

"The  most  striking  thing  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Macrea^ly's  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage.     It  was  the  portrait  of  the  great  and  ill-fated  Earl,  stepping 

K    J 
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from  the  living  canvas  of  Vandyke  !  The  same  fixed  look,  the  same  severity, 
the  same  mournful  anxiety,  the  same  eye  and  brow,  the  same  deep  and  daunt- 
less resolution,  mingled  with  quiet  sweetness,  in  the  mouth  !  The  management 
of  the  hair,  cut  short  and  tliick  from  the  ample  forehead,  completed  the  mar- 
vellous resemblance.  And  let  us  add  that  where  this  great  actor  showed  him- 
self most  worthy  of  his  powers,  was  in  those  passages  which  approached  most 
nearly  to  what  we  think  the  finest  dramatic  conception  of  the  £arL  .  . " 

1843.  'Literary  Gazette,'  Feb.  18,  p.  107-8.  Drury  Lane.  On  Saturday  a  "tragic 
play  "  in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the  author  of  Paracelsus,  was 
produced  here,  and  with  doubtful  success,  though  the  audience  in  general 
certainly  went  along  with  the  author.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
diflScult  not  (p.  108)  to  do  so  ;  for,  albeit  some  of  the  scenes  and  much  of  the 
dialogue  are  too  long,  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  and  constant  moving  in  the 
action,  which  keeps  the  mind  engaged,  and  prevents  it  from  detecting  and 
dwelling  upon  the  faultiness  of  the  plot .  .  .  Allowing  Mr,  Browning  his 
grounds,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  are  fine  marks  of  genius  in  the 
working-out  of  his  conception,  and  not  a  few  beautiful  touches  of  genuine 
pathos  and  poetry — half-lines  worth  a  world  of  declamation  .  .  .  (the)  play  (is) 
in  poetical  composition  far  above  the  mediocrity  of  our  ordinary  waiters.     But 

its  inherent  faults  are  fatal Miss  H.  Faucit   performed  the  part  [of 

Mildred]  tenderly  and  sweetly  ;  and  the  scene  when  she  sinks  senseless  to  the 
ground  on  her  brother's  reproaches  was  very  effective.  Mr.  Phelps  was  unequal. 
He  has  too  much  of  violence  to  deliver,  and  it  occasionally  degenerated  into 
rant  and  hair-tearing.  But  some  portions  were  excellently  done.  Anderson 
was  judicious  and  effective  ...  At  the  end,  the  applause  greatly  predominated  ; 
but  still  we  cannot  promise  the  Blot  that  it  will  not  soon  be  wiped  off  the 
stage.  ^ 

1848.  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.^  '  The  Examiner,'  Feb.  18,  p.  101.  Drury  Lane. 
**  Mr.  Browning — a  writer  whose  career  we  watch  with  great  interest,  because 
we  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  a  true  poet — is  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
in  three  acts,  produced  at  this  theatre,  on  Saturday  last,  and  entitled  A  Blot 
on  the  'Scutcheon.  In  performance  it  was  successful :  a  result  which  it  had 
been  hardly  safe  to  predict  of  a  work  of  so  much  rare  beauty,  and  of  such 
decisive  originality. 

"  There  are  qualities  that  seldom,  at  first  starting,  make  their  way  in  the  world, 
more  especially  the  world  theatrical.  And  we  are  not  sanguine  of  the  chances 
of  continued  patronage  to  the  Blot  in  tJie  'Scutcheon.  People  are  already  find- 
ing out,  we  see,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  equivocal  in  its  sentiment,  a 
vast  quantity  of  mere  artifice  in  its  situations,  and  in  its  general  composition 
not  much  to  *  touch  humanity. '  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  should 
touch  humanity,  beyond  that  which  touches  our  own  hearts,  but  we  would 
give  little  for  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  could  read  this  tragedy  without  a  deep 
emotion.  It  is  very  sad  ;  painfully  and  perhaps  needlessly  so  ;  but  it  is 
unutterably  tender,  passionate,  and  true.  It  is  not  copied  from  this  or  that 
existing  notion  ;  it  is  not  moulded  on  this  or  the  other  of  the  old  authors  ;  it 
is  the  growth  of  the  writer's  heart,  and  has  the  distinct  truth,  the  animated 
pathos,  the  freshness  and  unexaggerated  strength,  which  spring  in  that  soil 
alone. 

*•  We  seldom  describe  the  plots  of  plays.  The  interest  here  turns  on  the  shame 
which  is  brought  upon  an  old  English  family,  and  the  vengeance  it  provokes  ; 
upon  the  suffering  which  sin  engenders,  and  which  death  only  ends.  There  is 
a  deeper  moral  for  those  who  can  see  deeper  truths  than  the  conventional  ones. 
At  the  opening  of  the  first  act,  the  hand  of  Mildred  Tresham  is  sought  by 
Henry  Earl  of  Mertoun,  but  befoi-e  the  act  closes,  the  honour  of  Mildred  has 

1  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  notice  that  Mr.  Br.  is  publishing  from  time  to 
time  a  series  of  poetical  and  dramatic  compositions,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Bells 
and  Pomegranates  (London  :  E.  Moxou),  in  which  there  is  much  to  admire  as  well 
as  to  question  ;  just  as  in  this  play  ... 

2  See  Charles  Dickens's  enthusiastic  praise  of  this  Tragedy,  p.  126  below,  under 
the  year  1842. 
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be«n  brought  into  qa«ition  in  the  proMnoe  of  h<«r  protifl  unci  nniiiiitivc  limth«>r, 
the  Lord  of  TVveAoM,  the  peMionftte,  im|M<tumiii,  hi;;h-hrnrUM|.  wlf-wilU**! 
TMorold.  In  the  eeoond  Mt,  Mildrrd'e  fth«iiie  in  diwrloMMl,  hut  nIm'  tUn'ii  not 
eonple  it  with  her  lon«r*i  DAOie.  At  the  opening  of  thr  tliir«l  iirt,  ThontUl 
leania  it,  but  nothing  give*  pauae  to  hie  Mr»go  inminct  of  nvmgi*,  till  he 
mm  bleeding  Wnr'Ath  hie  twoitl,  the  RUthor  of  hin  iiijiti*r'ii  i«haM)<>,  nn<l  tin*  only 
cnatnni  who  could  h«vt«  mvtHl,  unil  who  hnd  cuirnnilly  Htrivrn  to  ivtvo,  tho 
iMNUe*!  honour.  It  is  (hi*  young  Hurl  of  Jiicrtaun,  The  sidlvr  diiui  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  Th^told  (aUcji  |H>im>n. 

**  To  ell  thia  it  is  olyccttHl,  that,  m  e  matter  of  course,  the  lover's  nnnic  should 
have  been  aurrendrred,  and  all  further  eril  put  an  end  to  on  thi<  instant.  Wo 
know  «f  few  tragiHlies  that  would  stAnd  this  sort  of  oritici.Hin.  As  if  it  were  not 
at  the  rery  root  of  the  ft^ling  on  which  the  whole  is  bssed,  that  the  jKMir  shonje- 
crushe*!  girl  should  l»e  silent  with  a  thousnnd  fcnrs,  when;  tin;  nidcr  nature 
.rould  at  once  have  sjHjken.  'Courtly  Mildred  difs,  wlicn  country  Ma<lgn 
•unrirea.'  And  did  not  the  issue  justify  her  fcArs  T  It  is  ohjcctcd,  too,  that  if 
Thoroid  repents  his  rage  when  his  victim  has  fallen  under  it,  tlu-re  is  no  nyison 
Uutt  he  should  not  have  repiMitcd  Ix-fore,  and  time  enojigh  to  end  matters 
Mnieably.  A  wise  and  satisfactory  suggestion,  that  proves  tl>e  needhuiHness  of 
how  much  sorrow,  renl  and  the^tricnl.  Oh!  that  both  worlds  would  but  take 
it  to  hcArt,  and  alw.iys  renent  liefore  it  is  too  late  ! 

"There  are  defects  in  the  trag«vly,  though  these  arc  not  of  them.  .  .  There  is 
BO  defect  that  calls  for  instant  exposure.  There  is  no  equivocal  morality  in  it, 
no  (alse  sympathies  to  s*'t  the  judgment  halting  l>etween  right  an<l  wrong  ;  no 
good  that  deters,  no  ba*!  that  encourages.  It  is  full  of  manly  tenderness  which 
remains  in  the  heart  when  the  guilt  and  sadne^  are  forgotten.  And  thou^'h 
there  are  causes  in  the  subject  itself— and  most  of  all,  *  the  pity  of  it ' — which 
may  for  the  prei?ent  give  it  short  existence  on  the  stage,  it  is  a  work,  we  are 
very  sure,  that  will  not  l>e  willingly  let  die.  Of  the  performance  we  luive  little 
to  aav,  but  that  we  think  it  on  the  whole  under-acted.  The  character  best 
sustained  was  that  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit."  (On  Feb.  24,  Macready  reviv'd 
*Much  Ado,'  and  Milton's  '  Comus  '  for  his  benefit.) 
1848.  The  Blot  in  tJ\4i  'Scutcheon :  its  Revival  by  Phelps  on  Monday,  Nov.  27, 1848. 
(From  the  •Athenaeum'  of  Satunlay,  Dec.  2,  1848.)  Sadlek's  Wells. — The 
re-production  of  Mr.  Browning's  fine  drama  T/w.  Dlot  in  the  'Sciilchcon,  was  on 
Monday  an  exciting  incident  to  the  admirers  of  this  gentleman's  genius.  The 
play  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  poetic  interest  to  a  melo-draniatic  subject  .  .  . 
The  experiment  perfectly  succeeded.  The  play,  as  now  acted,  commauiled  well- 
deserved  applause  ;  though  we  Udicve  its  interest  to  be  of  too  painful  a  sort  to 
permit  its  having  a  long  run.  The  chief  merit  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  secon«l 
act ;  where  Thcrold,  Lord  Trcshnm  (Mr.  Phelps),  seated  in  his  library,  listens 
to  the  disclosure  made  by  his  faithful  domestic,  old  Gerard  (Mr.  Gnihani),  that 
his  only  sister,  Mildred  Trcsh/ivi  (Miss  Cooper),  has  given  access  at  night  to  a 
stranger.  Hereupon,  the  young  no])lem:m  sends  for  his  sister ;  and  after 
impressing  her  with  the  sense  of  a  brother's  love,  and  the  iiiij^ortmce  of  the 
fact  that  the  honour  of  the  house  depends  on  them,  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
family,' — he  first  darkly  and  hesitatingly  hints  at,  and  at  last  plainly  and 
decidedly  accuses  her  with,  her  transgression.  Great  are  his  wonder  and 
indignation  to  hear  her  confess  it, — yet  declare  her  willingness  to  wed  his  friend 
Henry,  Earl  Mcrtoun  (Mr.  Dickinson).  Mad  with  anger,  he  calls  his  friends 
into  the  chamber,  curses  Mildred  in  their  presence,  ^nd  tluis  le  ives  her.  Her 
cousin,  Giiendolin  Trcsham  (Miss  Huldart),  suspects  a  mystery  ;  and  .soon 
learns,  by  woman's  instinct,  that  the  favoured  lover  and  the  exi>ected  bride- 
groom are  the  same  person.  Mamtime,  the  wrathful  brother  has  come  upon 
the  spot  where  the  Earl  has  Iwen  accustomed  to  gain  furtive  entrance  to  his 
mistress's  apartment ;  and  there  finding  the  betrayer  of  his  sister's  honour, 
drags  him  forward,  and,  without  allowing  explanation,  mortally  wounds  him. 
Mildn^l's  death  and  his  own  follow,  a.«5  the  culminating  scijtiel  of  this  nishdeed. 
Mr.  Phelps's   acting   in  Lord  Thoroid  was  of  such  excellence  as  to  de»;rve 


*  The  writer  forgets  ThonM  Tresham's  brother  Austin. 
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especial  analysis.  The  whole  of  the  library  scene  in  particular  was  admirable. 
The  uneasy,  irritable,  suppressed  feeling — the  doubt — the  conviciion — the  tender- 
ness— the  irascibility — the  overwhelming  wrath — the  maddening  indignation — 
the  fearful  curse, — these  altogether  composed  a  situation  of  rare  power  and 
effectiveness.  In  the  parts  of  the  frail  boy  and  girl,  neither  Mr.  Dickinson  nor 
Miss  Cooper  had  enough  of  poetic  perception  to  do  justice  to  the  sentiment .  .  . 
Hers,  accordingly,  was  a  literal  reading,  —not  an  interpretation  of  the  part.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  frequently  too  violent,  and  committed  again 
the  indiscretions  which  we  have  already  charged  against  him.  The  vehemence 
of  his  attachment  excited  no  little  laughter  in  the  pit.  With  these  drawbacks, 
the  piece  was  both  excellently  mounted  and  well  acted  ;  giving  satisfaction  to 
a  numerous  though  not  overflowing  audience.  [On  Wednesday,  Dec.  13, 
1848,  Shakspere's  and  Fletcher's  'Henry  VIII.'  was  revived  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
Miss  Glyn  playing  Q.  Katharine.] 

1848.  'Examiner,'  Dec  9.  We  ought  not  to  have  passed  without  mention  last 
week  a  careful  revival  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetical  and  passionate  play  of  the 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  Mr.  Phelps  played  the 
hero  with  striking  effect.  Something  too  subdued,  perhaps,  in  the  early  scenes, 
where  passion  overmasters  reason  ;  but  when  the  tide  of  remorse  flows  grandly 
in,  full  of  dignified  pathos  and  true  emotion.  Mr.  Dickenson,  whom  we  form- 
erly mentioned,  was  the  hapless  lover  in  the  play,  and  showed  a  strong  sense  of 
the  poetry  in  his  part,  as  well  as  much  eager  fervour  and  delicacy  of  elocution, 
which  augured  well  for  the  future  of  so  young  an  actor.  The  scenery  and 
general  appointments  were  rich  and  tasteful.  We  could  not  desire  to  see  better 
scenes  anywhere  than  the  opening  hall  of  the  mansion  of  the  Treshams,  with 
their  shielded  'scutcheons  "blushing"  through  countless  quarterings  ;  than  the 
chamber  of  Mildred,  or  the  study  of  Thorold  ;  or  than  those  dark  old  clusters 
of  gloomy  forest  trees  which  witness  at  the  last,  and  do  their  best  to  conceal, 
the  family  shame.  Mr.  Phelps  Comprehends  the  poetry  of  a  play,  and  can  .seize 
and  reproduce  it  in  the  arrangements  of  the  scene. 

1853.  Colomhes  Birthday,  its  production  at  the  Haymarket  for  Helen  Faucit  (now 
Lady  Martin),  on  Monday,  April  25,  1853.  (From  *  The  Athenaeum,'  Saturday, 
April  30,  1853.)  Haymarket. — The  production  of  Mr.  Browning's  Colombe's 
Birthday  as  an  acting  drama  is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  an  incident  of 
considerable  interest.  To  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  plot  is  needless,  and  their 
estimate  of  the  poem  was  long  since  formed.  Miss  Faucit  seems  to  have  chosen 
the  character  of  the  heroine  as  one  which  she  deemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  make 
a  favourite  (?  favourable)  impression  on  her  re-appearance  before  a  London 
public.  Colomhe,  the  Duchess  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  is  one  of  those  delicate 
creations  which  the  histrionic  genius  of  this  actress  best  delights  to  embody. 
We  have  in  her,  first  of  all,  the  undeveloped  woman,  made  a  state-puppet, — who, 
not  of  her  own  seeking,  but  for  the  interest  and  by  the  agency  of  others,  is 
placed  in  a  responsible  position,  on  which  the  hapjjiness  of  the  many  is 
dependent.  She  is  a  reigning  Duchess, — but  her  right  is  liable  to  be  questioned 
under  the  Salique  law.  M  is  accordingly  questioned  : — Prince  Berthold  puts  in 
his  claim,  sanctioned  by  the  European  powers, — a  man  in  the  fair  way  of  further 
becoming  an  emperor.  The  consequent  situation  of  the  Duchess  excites  even 
the  compassion  of  her  selfish  and  cowardly  courtiers, — who  foist  upon  a  poor 
advocate  of  Cleves,  Valence  (Mr.  Barry  Sullivan),  the  fatal  document  containing 
Berthold's  claims,  which  they  tremble  to  present  themselves.  At  this  moment 
a  sense  of  her  responsibility  in  the  office  which  she  is  summoned  to  surrender 
for  the  first  time,  is  forced  upon  the  Duchess.  The  advocate  presents  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  Cleves  in  a  petition  ; — wrongs  and  sufferings  of  which, 
•  in  the  security  of  her  power  and  happiness,  she  had  not  even  dreamed.  Gladly 
would  the  hitherto  unsuspected  burthen  of  office  be  at  once  laid  down  by  the 
saddened  lady  ;  but  then  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  in  question  might  be 
increased  under  the  stern,  manly  despotism  of  Berthold.  Cleves  desires  the 
sway  of  a  tender  and  compassionate  woman,  well  disposed  to  do  right  when  the 
way  is  pointed  out.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  beautiful,  royally 
descended,  and  now  patriotic  Duchess,  resolves  to  maintain  the  power  which 
she  has  been  permitted  to  usurp.     But  a  new  diflSculty  arises.     Prince  Berthold 
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U  ireneroua  to  the  point  of  chivali^  ;  aware  of  th(»  rirtuoa  of  the  bdy,  \w  in 
williuK  t«>  "ink  hia  t«>rntori«I  rUiiiui, — and,  hy  throlfrr  of  hi*  Uiui*,  iuvmUi  her 
with  tho  immitiilitj  of  bcctimiu^  an  niiprnM.  Harp  all  liilliouliy  wdiiM  eiitl. 
It  iaan  hoiinunil>le  comprtimi«i%  wliirh  CoIoiiiIm*  wouM  nut  luivr  Uhmi  ii)«liM|M>if4| 
to  accept : — hut  a  fi*ir  hoiini  havp  rhnn^iHl  the  cliNnictrr  of  lior  ffclingt  niitl  tho 
d««tinv  of  hrr  life.  Valence  hnn  rrninltMl  tho  puiiillnuiniity  of  tin?  court, — 
atooU  by  her  when  all  were  fallinfc  awav, — liccoino  hiT  "  couiiM>llur,  K"i'h', 
philoaophor  and  friend  ":— whe  diacovcm  that  he  lovra  her  ;  diik'overn,  1«k>,  that 
ah«  lov«a  him.  A  mental  ntniRKle— a  moral  conflict— Inke*  plme  in  Ujth.  The 
bcAUtiful  acfne  in  the  fourth  act  cxpreiwive  of  thi»  waaaa  iM-uutifuIly  inlerpretrd 
hr  Mtaa  Faucit,  At  the  end,  tho  DuchoM  fmda  hcnwlf  in  n  nietapliyNiml 
dlleuiina.  AVhat  she  had  taken  for  loynlty  and  ptriotism  in  Valence,  wnn, 
tlieii,  lovn  !  Strange,  that  nothing  should  Iw  what  it  calls  itni'lf!  Fur  //</>.«<! 
qnalitica,  she  had  admired  him,— not  fur  tJttj.  This  solution  of  the  prohleni 
■tanda  over  for  the  fifth  act  The  heart  decides  it.  (K'nerui.s  as  Ikrthuld 
prores  himself  to  be,  he  docti  not  lovo  tlio  Duchess, — at  Iciist,  not  as  now  she 
tlMM  come  to  understand  the  }NU«ion  : — Valence  d<H's,  Therefore,  for  Valence 
•he  resigns  her  duchy  to  the  Trincc,  who,  n<iniiring  her  conduct,  confesw's  the 
comploteneHs  of  the  triumph  of  love,  though  in  liis  own  rough  hut  honest 
nature  he  finds  little,  as  ho  acknowledgiv,  to  enable  him  satisfactorily  to 
understand  it  Thus  ends  the  play.  Sucti  is  the  refined  action  of  this  charm- 
ing poem,  rather  than  drama.  Its  movements,  for  the  most  jNirt,  occur  in  tho 
chamlters  of  the  mind.  Such  themes  are  evidently  not  of  the  usual  stage-sort, 
and  will  fail  of  attraction  to  all  who  insist  on  the  ordinaiy  dramatic  motion 
and  action.  To  the  worn-out  and  wearied  nlaygoer,  who  can  turn  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  l^eaten  i>ath,  nothing  could  tocll  be  )norc  delicious.  T/i« 
inrolurUary  tear  toajt  often  fell  ujxyn  the  check.  We  feared  that  on  i>erfurniance, 
this  fine  poem  would  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  a  mixed  audience.  Miss  Faucit, 
however,  by  her  skill,  made  them  nerfectly  understand  it ;  and  the  applause 
earoe  in  the  proper  places.  That  the  performance  will  become  popular,  it  is 
not  for  the  critic  toaetermine, — but  tec  can  record  its  apparent  jxirfcct  success  on 
tkejirtl  nighL  Whether  the  taste  of  the  public  for  so  refined  a  cre^ition  on  the 
■tage  ia  yet  fonned,  remains  to  be  seen.  [On  Saturday,  May  14,  1853,  a  new 
three-act  comedy  .  .  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whyte  ...&..  entitled 
*The  Mouse-Trap,'  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket.] 

On  the  perfonnance  of  Colombcs  Birthday  at  the  Haymarket  on  Monday, 
April  2.'),  1853,  the  'Examiner'  of  Satuixlay,  April  30,  winds  up  its  review, 
by — '*The  applause  was  unmixed  at  the  close  of  the  play,  and  many  passages 
as  it  proceeded  had  excited  evident  admiration  and  sympathy.  If  it  remains 
on  the  stage  longer  than  we  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  wo  shall  think  all  the 
better  of  the  audiences  of  the  Haymarket.  Nor,  if  the  great  beauty  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  characters  of  Berthold  and  Valence,  could  only  have  be»!n 
better  exhibited  by  the  actors,  should  we  have  entertained  so  much  doubt  as  wo 
do,  of  the  probability  of  such  a  result."  (I  find  no  note  of  the  play's  discontinu- 
ance, but  believe  it  was  playd  for  a  fortnight  till  the  Haymarket  clozed. ) 
18^3.  '  Literary  Gazette,'  April  30,  j).  435.  The  production  at  the  Haymarket,  on 
Monday,  of  Mr.  Browning's  fine  drama  of  Colombc  s  Birtliday,  was  an  interesting 
experiment  upon  the  state  of  the  public  taste,  and  speaks  well  for  the  determin- 
ation of  Mr.  Buckstone  to  illustrate  the  higher  dmrna,  so  far  as  the  means 
within  his  reach  will  admit  .  .  .  Colombes  Birthday  was  well  known  to  those 
who  had  studied  it,  to  possess  true  dramatic  interest,  while  it  was  rich,  both  in 
poetical  elements  and  in  characters  drawn  with  masterly  lines,  and  worthy  the 
illustration  of  high  histrionic  powers.  Without  violent  passions  or  exciting 
situations,  the  story  has  a  strong  human  interest,  and  affords  scope  for  the 
display  of  a  great  variety  of  character,  and  the  development  of  deep  emotion 

auite  suflBcient  to  enchain  the  attention  and  elicit  the  sympathies  of  all  whose 
tioughts  and  feelings  are  not  merely  suj)erticial.  [The  story  is  then  told. 
Valence's  scene  with  Colombo  in  Act  IV  is  cald  one  "which,  for  beauty  of 
conception  and  treatment,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  modern  dramatist  ;" 
Ac.].  The  story  is  handled  throughout  with  a  freshness  and  originality  of 
manner,  equally  confounding  to  the  "  fust  "  and  the  conventional  school  of 
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critics,  but  which  produced   a  marked  result,  in  the  close  and  fascinated 
attention  of  the  audience.     Much  has  been  said  about  the  obscurity  of  the 
language,  and  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  thoughts  ;  but  this  is  the  mere 
cant  of  those  who  have  neither  read  the  play  nor  given  it  careful  attention  in 
the  theatre.     The  story  is  clear,  the  language  is  clear,  the  emotions  are  simple 
and  direct,  the  ideas  rise  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances.     Commonplace 
they  certainly  are  not,  and  the  old  sing-song  of  sounding  phraseology  has  been 
carefully  avoided.     There  are  no  fillings-up  of  lines  with  sound.     Nothing  is 
said  without  a  purpose,  and  things  are  often  so  tersely  said,  that  unless  the 
actor  has  fully  mastered  the  poet's  meaning,  he  must  fail  of  conveying  it  to  the 
audience.     If  the  drama  does  not  succeed  upon  the  stage,  it  is  from  no  fault  in 
itself,  but  partly  from  want  of  power  in  the  actors,  partly  from  want  of 
appreciation  by  the  critics  whose  duty  it  is  to  attract  the  public  to  it,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  have  not,  it  appears  to  us,  done  it  justice.     This  is  just  one 
of  those  plays  where  the  aid  of  the  press  is  important  as  a  guide  to  the  public. 
There  is  nothing  clap-trap  about  it.  all  being  trusted  to  natural  action,  a 
poetical  treatment,  and  the  delineation  of  character.     But  instead  of  mastering 
its  merits,  and  pointing  attention  to  its  abundant  beauties,  critics  think  they 
discharge  their  functions  by  sneering  at  a  work,  of  which  they  plainly  know 
nothing  beyond  what  they  have  learned  from  a  careless  observation  of  it  on  the 
stage,  as  uninteresting,  obscure,  and  unfit  for  representation.     If  unfitness 
there  be,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  play  demands  performers  of  a  higher  stamp 
than  are  now  upon  the  stage.     Prince  Berthold,    Valence,  Sir  Guihert  and 
MelcMor,  are  all  parts  requiring  actors  of  a  calibre  much  higher  than  Mr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  W.  Farren,  and  Mr.  Rogers .  .  .  Speeches  which  are  full  of 
broken  emotion,  and  where  a  great  actor  would  electrify  the  house,  fall  cold  and 
meaningless  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  lips  .  .  .  The  Colombe  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit  is 
a  portraiture  in  which  Mr.  Browning's  conception  receives  all  the  completeness 
and  enrichment  which  a  great  actress  is  able  to  bestow.     In  the  development 
of  all  the  new  world  of  feelings,  which  crowd  upon  her  so  suddenly  and  so 
rapidly  in  this  her  first  great  day  of  trial,  that  nice  gradation  is  observed, 
which  leaves  at  the   close  the  impression   of  perfect   reality.     Through   the 
finished  delicacy  of  the  details,  the  traces  of  great  latent  power  are  evident, 
which  while  they  help  to  elevate  our  impression  of  the  character  of  Golomhey 
increase  our  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the  actress  who  so  skilfully  subordinates 
her  genius  to  perfect  harmony  with  the  poet's  idea.     Her  clear  and  melodious 
enunciation  of  the  dialogue  and  delicate  phases  of  emotion  seem  to  discover  a 
force  and  beauty  in  the  poem  which  is  not  elsewhere  apparent.     The  m,ise  en 
scene  is  admirable.     The  scenery  and  adjuncts  have  been  skilfully  selected,  and 
are  executed  in  the  best  style. 
3853  or  — 4.  Colombe's-  Birthday  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.     Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway,  in   his  valuable  article  on  "Robert  Browning"  (the   Works  of 
1863,  3  vols)  in  the  'Victoria  Magazine,'  Feb.  1,  1864,  says  that  B.  "is  one  of 
that  class  of  writers  whose  finest  thoughts  must  be  often  read  '  between  the 
lines. '     He  supposes  his  reader  to  have  in  his  mind  a  scene  or  action  to  which 
his  sentences  are  footlights"  (p.  304).     And  in  proof  of  this,  Mr,  Conway  cites 
(p.  305)  from  Colomhe's  Birthday,  part  of  the  scene  between  the  Duchess  and 
Valence,  when  the  latter  takes  her,   Berthold's,  proposal  of  love,   and  she 
questions  him,  Valence,  as  to  his  own  love. — Act  IV,  Works,  1863,  ii.  : — 
"  The  Duchess.     You  reason,  then,  and  doubt. 
Valence.  I  love  and  know. 

[to] 
The  Duchess.     When  you  poured  out  Cleves'  wrongs  impetuously, 
"Was  she  [V's  own  love]  in  your  mind  ? 

Valence.  All  was  done  for  hei 

— To  humble  me  !  " 

(p.  306)    *I  remember  well  to  have  seen^  a  vast  miscellaneous  crowd  in  an 
American  theatre  hanging  with  breathless  attention  upon  every  word  of  this 

^  See  above,  p.  114. 
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iutanriaw,  down  to  th«  ■plondid  dimu  whers,  in  obedienoo  to  the  Dueheat's 
diraoUon  to  Vabnoe  how  ht  ahoald  rorttd  hU  1ot«  to  the  Udjr  the  ao  little 
■oepeels  to  be  hemlf.  ho  kneeU,— «?ef7  heart  evidently  foelinff  c«ch  word  m  an 
•ketiie  toaoh,  and  all  givins  Trnt  at  last  to  their  tmotinn  in  mutid  after  round 
of  hear^  applauaa.  lnd(wJ,  during  Iho  rntim  itrrfonnniico  I  Uwik  oocAHion,  at 
paMBgea  that  mi>;ht  have  U<on  thou^lit  Itywuno  n>iul«>nin)>fitnuM<,  t«)  l<><ik  nrouiid 
and  ace  if  1  could  «liiMMVor  <t  lUrk«<riuf;  iuU'lliKvnin*  in  any  fii<*<*,  Ixtt  wua 
eonrinc«d  thai  tho  whole  waa  thon>UKl»ly  c<Mupn'ln'n(U«<l  iin<l  folt  l>y  this  I'uliro 
audiciuv,  Undoul»tcdly  ihia  waa  <iui,  to  a  gn-at  oxlnnt,  to  thn  gonuino 
ability  of  the  ^^a4ling  artinta  ami  tht*  cjin;  with  which  tliuy  Imd  Hludird  tliu 
drama.  IndocKl  tho  |)orfonu<inc«  of  (.'olonilns  hv  Mian  Uuvon(K>rt  won  an 
ezoelleitt  analysia  of  the  play.  In  the  line  1  have  itAlicised 
••  T/Ui  />  .  .  .  Your  firat  love,  doubtlcasi  frdl,  what's  gone  from  nwf 
What  have  I  ImI  in  you  ? " 
ber  Toice  aank  to  the  tone  of  plaintive  l^cwildcrmont,  it  being  aiK)ken  to 
banelf;  then  it  is  raised  as  she  tuni8  (iin>ctly  to  Valence,  and  wiyH,  "What 
hare  I  lost  in  you  ? "  When  ColomK*  says  that,  whilst  he  poured  out  the 
wrongs  of  Clcves  she  "  thought" — Valence  is  for  tho  moment  surnrised  into  a 
forg«^tfulne.ss  of  the  secresy  of  his  love,  and  intcrrunts  hastily, — "  You  thought 
of  nie  r*  Of  course  when  he  stood  there  lieforo  ner  as  an  advocate,  she  niwit 
hare  thought  of  him,  anil  tho  mystification  with  which  the  artist  referred-to 
aaid  : — "Of  whom  else  ! " — gave  a  thrilling  inteuKity  to  those  three  words  which 
many  years  cjinnot  obliterate  from  mv  memory.  When  the  thought  comes 
over  her  like  a  shadow,  that  tho  very  devotion  with  which  ho  hiul  pleadeil  the 
wrongs  of  Cleve«,  which  had  first  enlisted  her  admiration,  might  have  been 
iDspinnl  by  a  less  noble  feeling,  her  chill  is  felt  in  a  reversion  from  the  woman 
to  the  Duchess  :  "This  is  idling  :  to  our  work  !  "  The  tender  voice  becomes 
hard,  the  bent  neck  (p.  307)  of  the  eager  inquiring  Colombo  is  now  erect  to  the 
stately  height  of  the  Duchess  of  Juliers.  She  is  about  to  say  that  when  tho 
legal  abdication  in  favour  of  the  Prince  lias  occurred,  the  marriage  proposed  may 
more  suitably  follow ;  when  by  an  exquisite  perception  in  the  ix>et,  the  thought 
of  marriage,  even  before  it  can  find  words,  liurls  her  back  upon  tliat  yet 
nnreoognized  feeling  which  is  the  deeixjst.  And  yet  the  harder  tone  of  tho 
Queen  dominates  over  the  woman's  interest,  in  the  severe  and  blunt  question 
— whether  she  whom  he  loved  was  in  his  mind  wlien  he  spoke  of  Cleves.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  the  bitter  sneer  and  averted  face  of  Colomlx;  as  her  hero 
sinks,  and  the  Hashing  U|K)n  Valence  of  the  thought  that  she  has  discovered 
his  presumptuous  love  and  is  punishing  it,  coming  l>etween  the  first  and  last 
parts  of  his' reply — between,  "All  was  done  for  her,"  and  the  moan,  as  from 
under  an  engine  of  torture,  "To  humble  me  !  "  and  he  will  see  how  important 
it  is  to  read  '  between  the  lines '  of  this  author.' 


2.     FliESH   ENTRIES   OF   CRITICISMS,  ETC. 

1833.  *  Jjiterary  Gazette,*  March  23,  p.  183,  col.  2.  A  four-line  depreciatoiy  notice 
of  Pauline. 

1833.  [Allan  Cunningham  in  the]  'Athenaeum,'  April  6,  p.  216,  col.  2,  3  :  reviews 
Pauline.  There  is  not  a  little  true  poetry  in  this  very  little  book,  here  and 
there  we  have  a  touch  of  the  mysterious,  wiiich  we  cannot  admire  ;  ami  now 
and  then  a  want  of  melody,  which  we  can  forgive  ;  with  perhaps  more  abrupt- 
ness than  is  necessary :  all  that,  however,  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  a  cup  of  pure 
water,  compared  to  the  nature,  passion,  and  fancy  of  the  poem.  We  o})en  tlie 
book  at  random  ;  but  fine  things  abound :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
passages  to  vindicate  our  praise  [quotes  "Autumn  has  come"  to  "the  verse 
being  as  the  mood  it  paints,"  IVorkft,  68,  i.  11-12].  Description  and  sentiment 
are  everywhere  beautifully  mingled  [qiiotes  "Niglit,  and  one  single  ridge"  to 
•'joins  its  parent-river  with  a  shout,"  ih.  p.  29-31  ;  including  the  longer  of  the 
two  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  Scribner's  'C<;ntury,'  Dec.  1881,  p.  193]. 
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The  poem  is  dated  Richmond,  Oct.  22,  1832  ;  it  bears  no  name,  and  carries  the 
stamp  of  no  poet  with  whose  works  we  are  intimate.  We  hope  the  anthor's 
next  strains  will  be  more  cheerful,  and  as  original  as  these :  the  day  is  past, 
we  fear,  for  either  fee  or  fame  in  the  service  of  the  muse  ;  but  to  one  who  sings 
so  naturally,  poetry  must  be  as  easy  as  music  is  to  a  bird,  and  no  doubt  it  has 
a  solace  all  its  own. 

1833.  '  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,'  No.  17,  August,  p.  668.  "  Besides  the  above 
poems,  which  are  of  recent  publication,  we  have  Pauline,  a  Fragment  of  a 
Confession ;  a  piece  of  pure  bewilderment."  And  this  line  of  silly  carelessness 
lost  us  John  Stuart  Mill's  review  of  the  poem  ! 

1835.  'Athenaeum,'  Aug.  2,  p.  640,  col.  2.  A  ten-line  notice  oi  Paracelsus.  **  There 
is  talent  in  this  dramatic  poem,  (in  whicli  is  attempted  a  picture  of  the  mind  of 
this  celebrated  character,)  but  it  is  dreamy  and  obscure." 

1837.  *  Literary  Gazette,'  May  6,  p.  283-4  :  rev.  Strafford.  The  poem  of  Paracelsus 
presented  so  many  high  poetical  beauties,  as  to  give  its  young  author  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  public  attention,  and  teach  it  to  expect  much  from  any  future 
production  of  his  pen.  He  has  now  appeared  in  the  more  difficult  and  arduous 
character  of  a  tragic  dramatist ;  and  so  successfully,  that  we  may  truly  say  he 
has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  his  first  work  led  us  to  entertain.  There  is 
much  vigour  in  Strafford,  and  much  genuine  poetry,  though  Mr.  Br.  has  rather 
sought  to  accomplish  his  aim  by  the  impulses  given  to  his  dramatis  jjersov/ie, 
than  by  endowing  them  with  the  beauties  of  style  and  diction  ....  the  play  is 
more  one  of  rapid  events  than  of  studied  poetical  embellishment.  The  only 
part  that  seems  to  admit  of  the  latter,  is  an  imaginary  one  of  Lucy  Percy, 
whom  the  author  has  painted  as  devoted  in  love  to  the  ill-fated  Strafford  .  . 
The  dialogue  is  very  abrupt  and  interrupted — the  sentences  broken  and 
exclamatory,  to  a  degree  that  often  affects  the  sense.  This  was  felt  even  more 
upon  the  stage  than  it  is  in  the  closet ;  and,  as  an  acting  play,  the  interest  fails 
after  the  third  act,  when  Strafford  is  overthrown.  The  fourth,  in  which  he 
does  not  appear,  lingers  amid  the  plot  for  his  destruction,  and  the  vacillation 
of  the  King  ;  and,  though  his  prison  scene  is  touching  and  sad,  it  insufficiently 
revives  our  sympathies  for  the  prototype  of  royal  martyrdom.  Charles  himself 
is  drawn  more  weak  and  treacherous  than  even  adverse  history  represents  him  ; 
and  only  Pym,  among  the  rest,  stands  out  prominently  and  consistently  on  the 
canvas.  .  .  .  Hampden,  Savile,  Rudyard,  &c.,  are  ciphers  ;  and  the  Queen  has 
not  much  either  to  say  or  do.  "Where  Strafford  is  not,  there  is  nothing  to  care 
for  ;  and  where  he  is,  is  turmoil  from  the  beginning  .  .  . 

1342.  Charles  Dickens  on  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.  This  was  the  date,  too, 
of  Mr.  Browning's  tragedy  of  the  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,  which  I  took  upon 
myself,  after  reading  it  in  the  manuscript,  privately  to  impart  to  Dickens, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  belief  that  it  would  profoundly  touch  him. 
'Browning's  play,'  he  wrote  (25th  of  November),  'has  thrown  me  into 
*a  perfect  passion  of  sorrow.     To  say  that  there  is  anything  in  its  subject 

*  save  what  is  lovely,  true,  deeply  affecting,  full  of  the  best  emotion,  the  most 

*  earnest  feeling,  and  the  most  true  and  tender  source  of  interest,  is  to  say 
'that  there  is  no  light  in  the  sun,  and  no  heat  in  blood.  It  is  full  of  genius, 
'  natural  and  great  thoughts,  profound  and  yet  simple,  and  yet  beautiful  in  its 

*  vigour.     I  know  nothing  that  is  so  affecting,  nothing  in  any  book  I  have  ever 

*  read,  as  Mildred's  recurrence  to  that  "  I  was  so  young — I  had  no  mother." 

[I  was  so  young — I  loved  him  so — I  had 
No  mother — God  forgot  me — and  I  fell,] 

*  I  know  no  love  like  it,  no  passion  like  it,  no  moulding  of  a  splendid  thing 

*  after  its  conception,  like  it.  And  I  swear  it  is  a  tragedy  that  MUST  be 
'  played  :  and  must  be  played,  moreover,  by  Macready.     There  are  some  things 

*  that  I  would  have  changed  if  I  could  (they  are  very  slight,  mostly  broken 

*  lines)  ;  and  I  assuredly  would  have  the  old  servant  begin  his  tale  upon  the 

*  scene  ;  and  be  taken  by  the  throat,  or  drawn  upon,  by  his  master,  in  its  com- 
'  mencement.     But  the  tragedy  I  never  shall  forget,  or  less  vividly  remember 

*  than  I  do  now.     And  if  you  tell  Browning  that  I  have  seen  it,  tell  him  that 

*  I  believe  from  my  soul  there  is  no  man  living  (and  not  many  dead)  who  could 
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uc«  mieh  «  work.'— Mnemitly  UIcm  the  hIUjimhI  prologue  very  much. 
brM«r'a  *  life  of  Dick^un/  vol.  it  (187.1).  p.  24-5. 


184S.  'Oenllrnuui'*  M«f{iuino,'  Au^at^  p.  lM-9,  ivvjcwa  BcUm  and  Pom^gmnalM, 
Not.  1>IV.  Of  Mr.  Hrt>wniii){  N  |tnoliciit  itowrm  nii«l  phiUM^iphiml  knnwlf.4|^n 
of  the  miud  of  man,  wp  have*  «  rory  hi^h  opinion,  an<l  on  noiuo  of  the  pl(M|Uf'iit 
ami  iMitrrrfuI  paiuMfpra  in  hia  fitnn^r  prmlurtionii  wc  hiivo  Immmi  <lrli^ht<Ml  lo 
dwell.  Hii«  frtrnttltH^  waa  a  mtf*lr  MimM<rr<') ;  l»ul  m  n'fjanli  thr  pn"M«iit  work. 
wo  tako  it  that  Mr,  Browning  in  i>«Hary,  m  Mr.  Turnrr  in  th«^  ninivr  nrt  of 
paintitur.  hoinf{  aplf-dolighliMl  with  the  (•xurt'iac  of  hitt  acknowliMi^nl  |Ntw«>rM, 
writua  for  hiM  own  gmtilioation  and  to  hia  own  will,  without  nittch  rr^ird  to 
tlte  appiMliation  or  applaUMO  of  hin  roMlom.  Miti  mind  in  full  of  iuia^cry,  iind 
all  fnncica  quaint  and  nol>lt> ;  n  copious  flow  of  Iiin^unftu  in  at  Ium  coninmnd  ; 
he  ia  mattor  of  th«»  poiwions  that  nwny  the  human  licart :  nnd  thuM  conm'ioUN  of 
hia  |»owrns  ho  mountH  his  »t«nd,  turna  tho  nm^^ic  pc^  in  itn  vnr,  and  inittiintly 
■hoots  ftloH,  and  giva  cirvoring  nlon^  in  tho  hi^li  n'>;ionH  of  the  etupyn-an, 
hanlly  viaihlo  to  ortUnary  mortals.  Of  IjIh  four  numl>erM  we  like  iH'.it  hin  firMt, 
Pi/ffit  /Vuwfii.  The  jwvne  lietwwn  the  wife  Olivia  [Ottima]  and  her  pamniour 
Sihald  fSolmld]  .  .  is  very  |KK'tia»lly  ilrawn  ;  and  »o  is  tho  Hkctch  of  the  I'oor 
CirUwho  sit  on  the  stejia  near  the  I>uom<>of  S.  Maria.  .  .  .  The  dramatic  Ivries 
are  very  clever  in  i^arts  ;  hut  the  following;  is  jxirfrct  as  a  whole,  sin  an  ex(»-ll«'nt 
oomimuion  to  the  Ivjtt  of  the  spirited  old  {>olitic.'il  iMiUads  and  garlands, 
CVinrt/iVr  Tiinrs. — /.  MdrrJiiwj  Along  [all  «iuoted].  The  Cloister  [S|Kinish]  is 
the  next  Wat,  in  our  Ixdief,  but  we  have  not  room  to  extract  it.  (Mr.  W.  0. 
Stone  givea  me  the  reference.) 
1845.  *The  Tht*olo^an  :  a  Chronicle  of  Ancient  and  Moticm  Divinity,  and  Uni- 
Tersal  Christian  Literature.'  London,  Ollivier,  no.  6,  vol.  ii.  n  276-282,  Review 
of  Paracfhutf  jk  278.  Browning's  Paracelsus  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,— one  of  the  most  poetically  l>«iutiful  works,  that  has  In^en  added 
for  many  years  to  our  stores  of  national  literature.  A  profundity  of  thoui^ht  Is 
displayed  in  it,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  |XKJtic  creations  of  our  conntryinen  ; 
whilst  the  imaginativeness,  the  nicturesi^ue  fancy  of  the  illustrative  com- 
parisons, the  tenderness  of  loving  depth  of  soul  developed  in  the  characters  of 
the  drama,  form  a  whole  that  must  at  once  challenge  high  atlmiration  for  its 
grandeur  and  nobility,  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  its  gentler  beauties  .... 
p.  279.  The  poetry  in  which  the  dnma  is  embodied  is  of  the  very  highest 
onler  :  wortliy  indeed  of  its  author,  for  lolwm  wc  seraph  not  to  challenge  adinir' 
ation  and  aclruotrlcdgcm/'nt,  as  Uic  fir-H  jtoct  of  tJic  day.  Let  us  give  some  ])roof3 
of  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  .  .  Thus  beautifully  sj^eaks  Browning,  in  the 
poem  of  Paracclsur*,  of  the  influence  of  man's  birtii  on  creation. 
•*  Man  once  descried,  imprints  for  ever 
His  presence  on  all  lifeless  things"  .  .  .  (V.  720-739.) 
....  p.  230.  Or  agiin,  for  a  description  of  night  vergijig  towards  morning,  is 
it  possible  to  surpass  this  ? .  .  .  . 

'*  Best  o|>e  the  casement.     See 

Th/'  night,  laic  strewn  with  cloudi  ami  flying  stars. 

Is  blank  aitd  motionless.     How  jycxiceful  slwp 

The  tree-tops  all  togcfJicr  !  like  an  a^tj) 

The  wind  slijis  whisjKriivj  from  bough  to  bough"  ....  (V.  997-1001.) 
p.  281.     Still,  the  highest  merit  of  this  poem  remains  almost  untouched  on. 
These  will  be  found  chiefly  in  that  dnimitic  verisi:iiilitude,  that  entering  into 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  is  Browning's  special  j)rerogative  ;  that 

*  "  He  [Dickens]  is  a  strong  admirer  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  ;  we  have 
heard  him  declare  that  he  would  rather  have  written  the  Blot  in  t/ce  'Scide/ieon 
than  any  work  of  modern  times." — T.  Powell,  *  Living  Authors,'  1849,  p.  175. 

"All  the  incidents — as  in  The  Blot  on  tlic  'Scutcheon,  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
conceived  and  perfectly  executed  tragedies  in  the  language  -are  grouped  around  the 
supreme  crisis  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  to  which  they  are  organically  relaftd. 
The  tragedy  may  cover  a  life-time  ;  but  the  one  moment  big  with  fate  ])uriis  like  a 
baneful  star  in  the  centre."     1865.  Jno.  Skclton.    'Campaigner  at  Home,'  p.  277. 
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portraying  of  separate  individualities  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  confound 
or  miscomprehend.  .  .  It  is  more  particularly  in  the  portraiture  of  gentle  hearts 
and  noble  deeds  that  Browning  excels  ...  (p.  282).  Paracelsus  is  a  great 
poem,  one  that  requires  long  and  careful  study  for  a  full  appreciation,  but 
which  contains  many  beauties  that  will  strike  the  reader  at  the  first  glance. 
It  is  truly  important .  .  it  confirms  us  in  that  belief  .  .  which  Paracelsus  here 
expresses,  and  which  may  be  said  to  convey  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
as  establishing  the  superiority  of  spirit  over  mind, — 

"  Love,  hope,  fear,  faith, — these  make  humanity  !  " 
Intellect  is  subordinate  to  Conscience. 

1845  (?).  *  Landor  on  E.  Browning.'  "  I  have  written  to  Browning,  a  great  poet,  a 
very  great  poet  indeed,  as  the  world  will  have  to  agree  with  us  in  thinking.  I 
am  now  deep  in  the  SouVs  Tragedy.  The  sudden  close  of  Luria  is  veiy  grand  ; 
but  preceding  it,  I  fear  there  is  rather  too  much  of  argumentation  and  reflection. 
It  is  continued  too  long  after  the  Moor  has  taken  poison.  I  may  be  wrong  ; 
but  if  it  is  so,  you  will  see  it  and  tell  him.  God  grant  that  he  may  live  to  be 
much  greater  than  he  is,  high  as  he  stands  above  most  of  the  living  :  latis  hu- 
meris  et  toto  vertice.  But  now  to  the  SouVs  Tragedy,  kc.  Adieu  till  we  meet 
at  this  very  table." 

1846.  Easter.  W.  S.  Landor  to  R.  B.  on  his  dedication  of  Luria  and  the  Soul's 
Tragedy  to  L.  (From  S.  Colvin's  '  Landor,'  1881,  p.  188.  *'  Accept  my  thanks 
for  the  richest  of  Easter  offerings  made  to  any  one  for  many  years.  I  staid  at 
home  last  evening  on  purpose  to  read  Luria,  and  if  I  lost  my  good  music  (as  I 
certainly  did)  I  was  well  compensated  in  kind.  To-day  I  intend  to  devote  the 
rainy  hours  entirely  to  The  SouVs  Tragedy.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  find  it 
as  excellent  as  Luria.  You  have  conferred  too  high  a  distinction  on  me  in 
your  graceful  inscription.  I  am  more  of  a  dramatist  in  prose  than  in  poetry. 
...  Go  on  and  pass  v^  poor  devils !  If  you  do  not  go  far  ahead  of  me,  I 
will  crack  my  whip  at  you  and  make  you  spring  forward.  So,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  «*  Yours  as  you  demean  yourself, 

"W.  Landor." 

1848.  J.  Russell  Lowell  on  Browning's  Humour.  *  His  humour  is  as  genuine  as 
that  of  Carlyle,  and  if  his  laugh  have  not  the  "earthquake"  character  with 
which  Emerson  has  so  happily  labelled  the  shaggy  merriment  of  that 
Jean  Paul  Burns,  yet  it  is  always  sincere  and  hearty,  and  there  is  a  tone 
of  meaning  in  it  which  always  sets  us  thinking.  Had  we  room,  we  should 
be  glad  to  give  our  readers  a  full  analysis  of  his  SouVs  Tragedy,  which  abounds 
in  the  truest  humor,  flitting  from  point  to  point  with  all  the  electric 
sparkle  and  condensed  energy  of  wit.'  1848.  'North  American  Review,' 
April,  vol.  ^Q,  p.  394.  p.  395  :  We  copy  one  specimen  of  Mr.  Browning's 
more  formal,  and  so  to  speak,  scholastic  humor,  Sihrandm  Schafnahurgensis. 
(p.  397).  We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  sympathize  with  us  in 
the  joy  we  feel,  that  one  of  those  old  bores  in  Quarto,  whose  oppressions  we 
have  all  suffered  in  our  several  degrees,  has  met  with  an  adequate  retribution.' 

1850.  'Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,' No.  XI.  June,  1850.  Art.  IV.  "Brown- 
ing's Poems."  1.  Poems.  In  Two  Vols.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields. 
1850.  2.  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day.  London.  1850.  .  .  '  If  we  have  nearly 
made  up  our  mind  that  a  metaphysical  faculty,  both  keen  and  profound,  is  the 
writer's  gift,  we  suspend  our  judgment  when  he  gives  us  some  of  the  most  subtle 
developments  of  human  character  and  motive  that  exist  since  Shakspeare. 
liCSt  we  should  decide  in  favor  of  this  great  trait  of  genius,  he  hurries  us  into 
the  domain  of  nature,  charms  us  by  description  at  once  delicate  and  sublime, 
brings  the  fleeting  graces  of  earth  and  sky  to  match  his  thoughts,  gives  animals 
an  individuality,  from  the  quick  jerboa,  "none  such  as  he  for  a  wonder,"  to 
the  lion,  thinking  of  his  desert,  with  "  the  hope  in  those  eyes  wide  and  steady  :  " 
there  is  not  a  dead  or  living  thing  with  which  the  poet  has  not  the  healthiest 
sympathy.  He  brings  them  all  out,  the  shy  birds,  the  dumb  flowers,  and 
encourages  them  to  show  their  best  side  to  us.  .  .  We  yield  our  admiration  to 
his  pictures  of  still  life,  and  are  on  the  point  of  calling  him  the  artist  of  nature, 
when  he  gives  his  tube  another  turn.     Were  it  not  for  the  genial  relations 
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wliicli  ftU  hla  ciAa  boAr  to  rarh  other,  wt>  nhmiM  m^  th4t  another  poet  wiu 
ilnnoMtmting  mfora  Oi,  with  the  |Mi«'rr  of  vivi«l  relation,  the  dminAtir  reiiihT- 
ing  of  loMginaiy  aceiiM  into  life  ami  non«h'rftiI  moveineut,  with  inrviuhio 
word-paintinK.  with  colorinft  aiul  f{mu|itn|{  thnt  rhe«|NMi  in  our  e^tinintiun  tho 
bMt  piotunM  we  can  remember.  Then  ho  tomea  um  a  lyrir,  with  the  rii-h 
**golaen  cry"  of  the  trum|»et.  auch  an  Matrhintj  Aioiyj,  InfiiUnt  of  thr  Frrnrk 
Ommu  Th«  Lott  LMtUr.  Tlien  hia  clenr  voice  mllN  out  tho  nly  humor  of  Th4 
Pirn  Piptr  of  Bamtiim^  and  on«  of  the  (Mrtlrn  Fnnn'rA.  Then  ho  hnv^kii  into 
a  SaTM  toom  with  Th4  Coi\f«tt$ionnl ;  recovcra  and  conaoK^a  himiielf  with 
(pi.  S44)  the  ainginic  of  Tlu  Boff  and  th«  Angrl,  and  thoau  two  nx((uiMit<!  pivrcN, 
at  ono0  song  ana  pieture,  Mating  at  Xight,  and  Part  ing  at  Morning  .  .  .  th(>n 
he  dnfpi  aonga.  .  Suddenly  ho  growa  very  ai>riouH  m  he  caUh  up  the  rnxMieH  of 
XMrMt  to  paita  before  you.  .  .  Aa  you  Iwotimc  elovnted  and  Htn*n^thcn('<l,  ha 
bida  you  look  again  ;  fihn  afVer  tihn  iMiasea  over  the  magical  mirror,  each  film  a 
ehaiaeler  or  a  life:  the  pure  {mthos  of  Mildred's  lanso  in  Tfw.  Jilot  in  the 
*9eitkkmm  .  .  .  the  naive  and  sweet  i)rayerruhirHH  of  I'lpiKi,  Ood's  uncouHciouH 
linger.  ,  .  the  endurance,  the  love  of  ri^ht,  of  VhUmicc,  n-warded  by  a  doubling 
of  all  theae  in  Colombe  .  .  .  the  great  lesson  of  the  impulsive,  ruined  ParncelHUH 
.  .  .  hia  heart  broken  by  its  last  throb,  HUggesting  too  late  tliat  Ix)vu  should 
weoede  Power,  that  love  itself  was  knowle«lgc  .  .  .  the  line  will  stretch  out  to 
the  crack  of  doom  .  .  .  (p.  349)  The  characters  are  as  substantial  and  probable 
as  the  landscapes  ;  they  are  repro<iuced  with  all  the  vividness  of  thought  and 
feeling  Udouging  to  a  history  .  .  .  (p.  350)  You  long  to  know  more  al)out 
them,  for  their  imagined  acts  and  situations  have  won  you  completely,  enlisting 
heart  and  soul  in  their  l»chalf.  .  .  The  story  related  may  be  simple  cnouj^li, 
lat  it  is  transfused  with  the  life*?  bloo<l  of  the  actors  ...  as  in  real  life  you 
are  conscious  of  their  reserved  i>ower  and  chamcter.  Chance  touches  reveal  to 
you  a  world  of  feeling  or  passion,  and  a  couple  of  lines  gives  you  a  lustrum  of 
their  lives  ...  (p.  355)  We  do  not  find  the  condensed  energy  and  meaning 
of  Mr.  Br.  an  objectionable  trait.  "  Hamlet  "  has  to  l)e  studied  a  little,  and  we 
rememlier  that  Beethoven's  symphonies  do  not  jwssess  us  till  we  have  heard 
each  half  a  dozen  times.  Mr.  B.  seems  to  take  his  poems,  after  writing  them, 
and  crush  them  at  both  ends,  till  he  gets  the  well-knit  symmetry  and  consistency 
of  a  Bedouin  .  .  .  (p.  358)  Paracelsus  ...  on  his  death-bed  gives  us  nearly 
11  pages  of  a  discussion  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  need  of  establishing 
knowledge  upon  love.  The  thoughts  are  so  grand,  the  fancy  is  so  rich  ancl 
illustrative,  the  whole  mood  is  so  sublime,  that  we  forget  the  dying  man  upon 
hia  pallet,  and  the  listening  friend,  completely  rapt  and  charmed  away  from  all 
ideaa  of  unity  into  regions  of  still  meditation.  Thought  urged  with  elo^^uence 
holds  us  enthralled  ;  noble  and  finished  figures  surprise  and  stimulate  us.  .  .  . 
We  remember  the  ascetic  loftiness  of  Milton's  metaphysics,  only  to  feel  them 
at  last  depreciated,  for  they  are  the  mere  disctirsus  of  a  theologian  comimred 
with  the  domestic  thoughts  and  the  tender  human  religion  in  Paracelsus.  At 
least,  we  have  a  body  of  divinity  clad  in  the  glowing  robes  of  the  epic,  speaking 
with  the  clear  bright  voices  of  the  lyric  ...  let  us  enjoy  some  of  these  lines 
t<»ether  ...  (p.  360)  The  dying  Paracelsus  ignores  dramatic  proprieties,  to 
tUK  with  us  conceniing  God  ;  to  lend  to  dumb,  wistful  nature,  waiting  for 
man's  recognition,  the  hues  of  his  great  human  spirit,  brightening  towanls  the 
close  to  fill  us  with  faith  and  brotherly  love.  This  is  the  loftiest  effort  of  Mr. 
Browning's  genius  ;  he  resigns  part  of  his  manifoldness,  the  fresh  earthy 
humour,  the  subtle  irony,  for  a  great  recompense  in  solemn  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  God.  Solemn,  yet  cheerful,  mingling  with  his  vital  fancy,  like  thoughts 
of  death  long  past,  with  the  sunshine  lying  aslant  the  placid  hearth.  No  man 
can  read  without  acknowledging  that  here  poetiy  fulfils  her  highest  object.  She 
takes  of  the  things  of  God,  and  shows  them  unto  men  ...  (n.  384)  Nothing 
of  late  has  so  lifted  the  veil  behind  our  customary  routine  ana  feeling,  letting 
in  upon  them  ripples  of  glory  from  the  sphere  of  j)erfect  Ixjauty,  as  the  latter 
half  of  Easter  Ert,  with  its  presageful  lines,  its  credible  anticipations,  its  cosiaic 
thought.  We  forbear  to  mar  the  sustained  and  solemn  grace  of  the  poem  by 
quotations  of  that  which  every  man  must  buy  and  read  ...  (p.  385),  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that,  with  this  pen  for  his  sceptre,  Mr.  Br.  can  exact  the 
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homage  of  all  hearts.  .  .  Last  words  of  admiration  and  gratitude  linger  on  onr 
pen.  We  bespeak  for  every  future  line  of  Mr.  Br.  a  cordial  welcome  here.  And 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  cannot  regard  the  war  in  personal  friendships  1)« 
has  unconsciously  established  here,  with  indifference." 
1852.  Dr.  Asher :  '  England's  Dichter  und  Prosaisten  der  Neuzeit,'  Berlin,  A.  Nauck, 
gives  the  first  extracts  from  R.  B.'s  poems,  and  the  first  sketch  of  his  life  con- 
tained in  any  Anthology  in  Germany.  Dr.  Aim's  '  Selections  from  R.  B.',  1872 
(see  below)  were  also  submitted  to  Dr.  Asher  for  revision. 

1855.  C.  Knight,  '  Half-Hours  with  the  best  Authors,'  3rd  ed.,  reprints  The  Pied 
•  Piper  in  vol.  iv.  p.  366-374,  with  a  short  criticism  of  the  see-saw  order  prefixt. 

— W.  G.  Stone. 

1856.  John  Ruskin.  3fodern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  p.  377-9.  "  Robert  Browning  is 
unerring  in  every  sentence  he  writes  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  always  vital,  right, 
and  profound  ;  so  that  in  the  matter  of  art,  with  which  we  have  been  specially 
concerned,  there  is  hardly  a  principle  connected  with  the  medireval  temper,  that 
he  has  not  struck  upon  in  those  seemingly  careless  and  too  rugged  rhymes  of 
his"  ....  [then,  commenting  on  a  point  misst  by  Sliakspere^  (because  it  was 
specially  Italian  and  un-English)  but  caught  by  Browning — "the  kind  of 
admiration  with  which  a  Southern  artist  regarded  the  stone^  he  worked  in  ;  and 
the  pride  which  populace  or  priest  took  in  the  possession  of  precious  mountain 
substance,  worked  into  the  pavements  of  their  cathedrals,  and  the  shafts  of  their 
tombs,"  he  quotes  "The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  in  St.  Praxed's  Church  " 

"As  here  I  lie  "  (to) 
"  Truly,  mj"-  masters  ?  Ulpian  serves  M?  need."] 
§  34.  "I  know  no  other  piece  of  modern  English  prose  or  poetry,  in  which 
there  is  so  much  told,  as  in  these  lines,  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,— its  world- 
liness,  inconsistency,  pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of  art,  of  Luxury, 
and  of  good  Latin.  It  is  nearly  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  central  Renaissance 
in  thirty  pages  of  the  'Stones  of  Venice,'  put  into  as  many  lines.  Browning's 
also  being  the  antecedent  work.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  kind  of 
concentrated  writing  needs  so  much  solution  before  the  reader  can  fairly  get 
the  good  of  it,  that  people's  patience  fails  them,  and  they  give  the  thing  up 
as  insoluble  ;  though,  tinily,  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  current  of  common 
thought,  like  Saladin's  talisman  dipped  in  clear  water,  not  soluble  altogether, 
but  making  the  element  medicinal." 
1856.  Mons.  J.  Milsand  in  the  *  Revue  Contemporaire,'  107*  Livraison :  15  Sep- 
tembre.  Art.  III.,  "La  poesie  expressive  et  dramatique  en  Angleterre  :  M. 
Robert  Browning,"  p.  511-546.  Reviews  3Ien  and  Women.  Part  I.,  a  review  of 
the  character  of  English  poetry — Shakspere,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Browning — at  once  realist  and  idealist,  dealing  with  life,  anecdote, 
nature,  the  other  world.  Part  II.  An  account  of  some  of  Browning's  leading 
poems,  and  of  his  method  :  (p.  520)  "il  n'entend  point  nous  confier  ses  impres- 
sions intimes,  il  veut  deroHler  devant  nous  un  panorama  de  I'espece  humaine  ; 
11  veut  figurer  ce  qu'il  en  a  pu  apprendre  par  ses  observations  et  ses  retours  sur 
lui-meme.  Tout  au  travers  de  ces  deux  volumes  on  respire  comme  une  insa- 
tiable avidite  de  saisir  et  de  vivre  en  e<^prit  toutes  les  formes  possibles  de  I'exist- 
ence.  Aux  yeux  de  M.  Br.,  le  poete  est  I'homme  qui  a  vu,  qui  a  vecu,  et  qui 
parle  pour  preter  aux  autres  son  experience  ....  (p.  521)  son  but  est  moins  de 
representer  les  realites  que  de  presenter  sous  la  figure  d'une  realite  toutes  les 
idees  qu'il  pent  se  faire  de  ce  qui  existe  ou  de  ce  qui  est  seulement  con- 
cevable.  .  .  .  Enoncer  une  pensee,  et  par  cette  pensee  meme  reveler  un  carac- 
tere  dont  il  lui  fait  prendre  la  couleur,  tel  est  un  des  procedes  aimes  de  M. 

Br (p.  523)  Pittoresque  et  dramatique,  M.  Browning  I'est  au  plus  haut 

point :  il  salt  sortir  entierement  de  lui-meme  (comme  son  Childe  Roland"^  suf- 

^  'Not  because  he  is  greater  than  Shakspere,  but  because  he  is  in  another  element, 
and  has  seen  other  things. ' 

2  Basalt  (antique-black)  and  Peach-blossom  marble,  here. 

^  .  .  .  Le  poete  a  voulu  montrer  comment  les  objets  les  plus  simples  prennent  des 
aspects  terribles  dans  I'esprit  d'une  homme  terrifie.  Toute  la  piece  respire  une  sorte 
de  magie  infernale.     M.  Br.  disparait  completement  derriere  son  evocation. 
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flrait  pour  U  pmuvrr) ;  tniiU  m  ir^n^nl  ami  pcnmniiAgni  nnnt  moitt*  c!m  iiiugM 
t«ilU<«  k  riiiiit«r  do  t<>lii  ni<MW-l(*4i  vivaiita  «|iie  \v.n  ruiuhiniiiiiDiiJi  iiatumllMi  do 
tout  oe  (lue  rrnfcniir  win  r«pnt,  ilr  cc  (|u'il  mil  ou  <le  rr  qu'il  a  |m*iiii('«.  On  aciit 
ptirtoat  U  pHbrnco  c1'un«  onniniimlion  |wriiruUJ>rB  ou  rimafpnntinn  nodort  |mui, 
od  lae  id^  out  IVtmnf^*  don  d'rnfuntrr,  «n  m^  ni|i|>r(M'hiint,  dm  nmniiri'ii 
d'ltrt  tB  action,  dm  fantAmoa  aniuu'ii  i|ui  lui  dnniirnt  lo  NixMtAiln  dn  \vnn 
MtM.  .  11  en  n^lte  qui*  let  err^Ation«  du  iM>«*t««  font  k  U  foiN  IVfri't  dti  n'vo  et 
de  la  rialito.  (Teat  la  Writ^  onlinairr  iin)lnn^'>c  dium  \vn  c«iMtccii  du  iKiwiililo  pt 
I'iinarilMn;  oa  aont  laaaptitudca  do  tout  le  inondc  avec  un  dvvclopponirnt 
quVllaa  n'ont  pa  prendre  que  vhvt  un  cire  h  i>nrt ; — ct  en  nonuno,  |K<ut-o(rc,  r« 
qui  aaiidt  le  piua  ici,  cost  I'individunlitu  qui  onipnMnt  toutcn  Irs  |)cniM^*4>«  do 
r^erivain.  Lctonnentont  qu'il  caum*,  ticnt  nioins  cncoro  aux  r(>Ki<>na  ou  il 
TOW  tranaporte,  qu'nux  o|H'>ration8  du  aon  esprit  vt  de  son  imn^nntion  .... 
(P»  584)  Sea  inspirntionH,  M>a  allures  de  stylo,  ses  iina^s,  sent  ctiiprcintos  du  1a 
■itaie  originality  involontaire.  l^s  pnxluctions  du  mx  pluniu  {HMivcnt  laiHscr  k 
d^rer ;  niais,  commc  expression  individuullu,  coininu  n'tlct  du  su  propre  fi^un*, 
•Ilea  prennent  {tar  moniunts — k  mug  vuux  du  moins— ju  nu  sais  (piullu  ^(mndutir 
ooloaaale  ....  (p.  640)  Kn  gvnuml,  fa  Itcautu  n'est  ])aM  cu  (pii  lu  pr(>occu|N!  lo 
plua  ;  chaque  jour,  il  semble  plus  frap|>e  |>ar  la  physiononiiu  nielati^'o  dus  utruji 
et  par  leur  multiple  activity  .  .  .  il  est  toujours  etnu  ut  eniouvaiit.  Mais  co 
qu'il  aont  vivemunt,  et  ce  qu'il  rend  avec  la  inunie  vivacitu,  c'est  le  niouveinunt 
entndnant  de-s  choaos  et  des  penst'cs,  c'est  rinexplirA))Iu  ]>iiissancc  qu'clles  ont 
pour  nous  sai.sir  et  nous  surprundre,  pour  nous  attirur  et  nous  re|>ousser  ;  c'ust 
Umte  la  aurie  dos  emotions  complexes  que  jwuvent  pro<iuire  en  nous  Ics  niillo 
fiMaa  d'nn  meme  objut^  ou  la  brustpie  variete  du  panonima  mouvant  du  la  vie, 
oa  le  jeu  intennittent  de  nos  pensees  et  du  nos  sensibilites.  Kn  un  mot,  la 
po^aie  de  M.  Browning;  est  celle  des  vitalites  qui  sont  k  I'a'uvre  dans  ce  mondu  ; 
et  ccla  est  vrai  de  la  fomiu  comme  du  fond  de  ses  vers.  ...  //  /ait  vivre  scs 
phrcutes  ;  il  met  dans  la  marche  et  dans  la  course  de  ses  mots,  toutes  les  allures 
des  sentiments,  tous  leurs  crcacendo  et  Icurs  adagio,  tous  les  rhythmes  saccades 
de  Tame  humaine.  Le  chamie,  de  la  sortu,  lui  fait  parfois  defaut .  .  .  niais  s'il 
n*a  pas  oette  magie-lh,  il  en  a  une  autre.  Zwt,  il  cH  potte  par  la  grandeur  ct  la 
puinattee  de  9ts  creations  ;  il  Test  par  une  imagination  sans  cesse  eveillee  et  ssms 
oeaae  occupee  k  transformer  en  tableaux  et  en  figures  parlantes  les  decouvertes 
d'une  intelligence  aussi  active  ;  par-dessus  tout,  je  crois,  il  e-H  jxtete  ;>«r  la 
ridkaae  et  par  Vaffluence  dc  ses  impressions.  Qu'il  aille  ou  il  veut,  et  qu'on  le 
■oive  comme  on  pent,  il  y  a  toujours  chez  lui  une  chose  qui  provo([ue  la  sur- 
prise ;  c'est  la  somme  de  force  matrice  qu'il  de}>ense,  et  la  rapidite  avec  la<iuelle 
aea  foicultes  se  donnent  I'uno  a  I'autre  la  replique ;  c'est  1  empresscment  des 
soaTenirs  qui  riennent  illustrer  les  pensees  ;  (p.  541)  c'est  le  mouvement  qui  se 
communique  de  \k  aux  sentiments  :  c'est  la  joie  enfin  que  toutes  ces  forces 
trouvent  a  agir  en  lui,  et  qu'il  eprouve  lui-meme  k  se  sentir  au  milieu  de  tout 
ce  bruit  et  a  s'etonner  des  si>ectacles  aux<iuels  il  assiste. 

(Part  III.  considers  the  ot>jections  to  B.'s  poetry  and  subjects,  &c.)  p.  544.  . 
**  Une  forte  asnlration  vers  I'expression,  voila  done  en  un  mot  ce  (jui  distingue, 
k  mon  sens,  I'epoque  actuelle,  et  plus  particulierement  M.  Browning.  Lui 
aortout,  son  instmct  I'entraine  k  I'inverse  menie  des  Italiens  qui,  pour  conserver 
la  poesie  tout  poetique,  n'ont  pas  craint  de  I'appauvrir.  II  desirerait  etendre 
son  domaine  jusqu'a  y  faire  entrer  la  sphere  entiere  du  developpement  humain. 
Penser,  connaitre,  et  sentir  tout  ce  qui  i)eut  etre  connu,  senti,  et  conyu  ; 
reteniren  soi  toute  cette  experience,  et  trouver  moyen,  par  une  sorte  de  pression 
continue,  de  la  reduire  en  tableaux  poeiiques,  telle  est,  en  quehiue  sorte,  la 
tAche  ou'il  se  donne  ;  et  en  tant  qu'ecrivain,  ou  pourrait  dire  quit  se  borne  k 
recueillir,  parmi  les  inspirations  qui  lui  viennent,  celles  qui  sont  comme  un 
chapitre  acnev^  de  ce  grand  resume.  .  .  .  (After  quoting  part  of  p.  8-9  of 
Browning's  Shelley  Essay  above,  on  the  2  classes  of  poeUj,  M.  Milsand  says, 
p.  546.)  M  Browning  .  .  sympathise  egalement  avec  les  deux  inspirations,  et 
je  serais  port^  a  croire  que  .  .  .  le  travail  constant  de  son  esprit  n  a  et^  (lu'un 
effort  pour  les  concilier  et  les  fondre  en  une  seule,  pour  trouver  moyen  d  etre, 
non  pas  tour  k  tour,  mais  simultanement,  lyrique  et  dramatique,  subjectif  et 
pittoresque.    Qu'on  envisage  isolement  ses  ecrits,  ou  qu'on  les  envisage  en  bloc, 
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on  y  pressent  partout  uii  ideal,  un  dessein  qui  ne  se  dit  pas,  qui  n'est  jamais 
completement  atteint,  qui  est  a  jjeiue  un  parti  pris,  mais  vers  lequel  aspirent 
toutes  les  pensees  at  les  paroles  du  poete.  Get  ideal,  c'est  celui  d'une  poesie 
qui  servirait  d'iniatrice  et  qui  ferait  concevoir  le  dedans  des  choses  en  faisant 
voir  leur  dehors  ;  c'est  celui  d'une  poesie  qui  transporterait  au  fond  des  esprita 
les  secrets  et  les  aspects  de  la  realite,  qui  y  verserait  toutes  les  formes  des 
evenements  qui  ont  eu  lieu,  tons  les  mobiles  qui  les  out  determines,  toutes  les 
forces  enfin  qui  ont  opere  et  qui  pen  vent  operer  dans  I'avenir, — et  cela  afin  que 
les  hommes  pussent  renfermer  dans  leur  poitrine  I'historie  universelle,  afin 
qu'ils  portassent  en  eux-memes  I'univers,  et  mieux  que  I'univers  reel,  quelque 
chose,  du  moins,  qui  vaut  misux  pour  eux  :  un  univers  explique  et  compris,  ou 
les  phenomenes  raconteraient  leur  propre  genealogie,  et  on  I'oeil  de  I'intelli- 
gence,  au  lieu  de  n'apercevoir  que  des  effets  dont  la  cause  reste  cachee,  verrait 
directement  les  causes  elles-memes  accomplir  leurs  eflfets." — J.  Milsand. 

1857.  'The  Christian  Remembrancer,'  New  Series,  vol.  xxxix.  Oct.  1857,  p. 
361-390.  A  good  article,  proving  Browning's  strong  Christian  feeling,  and 
well  worth  reading.  Here  is  a  bit  on  the  revision  of  Paracelsus : — "  In  the  first 
edition  of  this  poem,  Mr.  B.  intimated  that  it  had  been  the  work  of  only 
6  months.  .  .  But  let  not  the  reader  who  studies  ParaceJsits  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  1849,  imagine  that  he  has  before  him  the  result  of  hasty 
labour.  Every  page  has  been  reconsidered,  corrected  and  improved,  with  a 
care  to  which  we  hardly  know  a  parallel  since  the  days  of  Plato.  Simpler 
Saxon  words  have  been  inserted  instead  of  Latinised  ones  ;  here  a  line  struck 
out,  there  some  explanatory  addition  has  been  made  ;  and  in  numberless  cases 
the  very  arrangement  of  the  printing  altered,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  more 
clear.  Revisions — witness  Cowper's,  of  his  '  Iliad  ' — are  often  failures  ;  Mr. 
Browning's  has  been  eminently  successful.  In  scarcely  a  single  instance  do 
we  regret  the  change."  ' 

1861.  '  North  British  Review,"  May  1861,  pp.  350-374.  *«  The  Poems  and  Plays  of 
Robert  Browning."  Article  on  Men  and  Women;  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day  ;  Poems,  2  vols,  1849  ;  Sordello. — F.  H.  Evans.  This  is  a  capital  article. 
It  states  the  difficulties  of  getting  at  B.'s  meaning,  and  then  brings  out  his 
strength. 

"we  still  hold,  that  the  more  immediately  popular  writers  of  any  time  will 
seldom  be  the  men  for  all  time,  and  that  (p.  351)  the  deepest  thoughts  cannot 
be  immediately  popular.     The  greatest  fame  must  still  be  of  slow  growth,  for 

it  has  to  endure  long ! And  of  all  our  living  poets,  we  believe  that 

Mr.  Br.  is  about  the  likeliest  to  win  his  least  fame  and  fewest  readers  in  his 
own  life-time  ....  Haste  is  [our]  great  bane.  Attention  is  the  great 
desideratum.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  used  to  tell  his  class  that  it  was  better  to 
read  one  good  book  ten  times  over,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  only  once.  So 
much  attention  is  necessary  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  a  good  book  ;  and  only 
ill  this  way  can  it  be  got  out  (p.  351)  ...  (p.  352)  the  poetry  of  R.  B.  is  pre- 
eminent amongst  our  nineteenth  century  poetry,  for  those  noble  qualities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  demand  the  profoundest  attention  ...  he  (p.  353) 
seems  to  delight  in  that  which  is  peculiar  ;  something  remote  in  interest  that 
will  permit  of  a  recondite  treatment  .  .  .  He  dearly  loves  to  worm  hvi  gnarly 
way  to  the  dark  heart  of  a  good  knotty  problem  that  has  not  been  hitherto 
(p.  354)  penetrated.  He  does  not  care  to  tread  in  the  path  where  the  footprints 
of  others  are  in  the  least  visible  ;  or,  if  any  one  has  been  in  that  direction,  Mr. 

^  *"We  will,  however,  mention  two  places  in  which  we  prefer  the  edition  of  1835. 
In  the  striking  and  beautiful  lyric  of  the  Fourth  Part,  beginning  "  Over  the  sea  our 
galleys  went,"  we  like  "  these  majestic  forms  "  much  better  than  "  the  lucid  shapes 
you  bring."  And  in  page  187  of  this  old  edition,  there  was  the  cautioning  note — 
*^ Paracelse  faisaitprofession  du  Pantheisme  le  plus  grossier."  (Renauldin.)  This 
note  is  probably  struck  out  only  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  Yet  we  desiderate  it  ; 
for  the  reader  was  thereby  clearly  informed  that  the  sentiments  of  that  speech  were 
those  of  Paracelsus,  not  of  the  author :  and  though  we  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  accuse  Mr.  Browning  of  Pantheism,  yet  the  distinctness  of  the  virtual  protest 
appeared  to  us  wise  and  satisfactory.' 
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Br.  will  titnk«  on  •  new  cIm(<,  which  Ini'l^  htm  intirh  further  thnn  nfheni  wrnt 
or  MW.  Kor  rxani|tlc,  in  lh«  slory  ol  '  King  Finn*  in  nn«l  Iho  Clovo,'  which  I)a 
Lorge's  UUy  »ln>i>t,  to  nrr  whrlh«*r  hor  U>v«'r  wonM  fiui'  <lcnlh  for  h«r  naVr. 
AocmrOing  to  tho  onlinnry  vrnuow  nn«l  rntmnon  o|>inion,  the  liuly  wnn  rightly 
aenrwl  f»r  hrr  hpAith^wmoM,  whm  thr  knight,  iiflrr  h-ji|iinK  nmon^  tho  JionM, 
feeoTfad  tiic  gUnc  aihI  flting  it  in  hor  fm^.  Our  jKH't  .  .  won  iliirmMitlv.  H« 
Cftlgfat  an  «>x|»rr«<aon  in  her  l^«v  Mirh  <u«  tohl  him  h)i(>  hn«i  triivl  th<^  goNl  of  her 
loTpr'ii  fine  siicqcIm*  in  the  rnirihie,  and  found  it  nioKtly  droM  ;  an«l  ntt  nha 
went  out  ndmly  aniidnt  all  the  hooting  and  mirth,  to  find  th«*  truer  \o\v.  in  onn 
who  would  have  die«l  for  her,  and,  like  ('urtiun,  jumin-d  at  the  rhanre.  Wliilo 
Do  Lorg«  nnk  into  marrying  the  )»eauty  thnt  Htoo<i  ho  high  in  the  royal  favour  ; 
Mid  ho  would  fetch  Arr  glowtt,  which  8he  had  nlwnyfl  niiNhiid  when  the  king 
odlwi  to  wc  her.  And  when  the  king  told  tlie  old  Htory  of  the  glove, 
"The  wife  smiled—*  His  nerven  are  gmwn  firnM-r  ; 
Mine  he  hrings  now,  and  utters  no  niuruiur.'  " 
[The  reviewer  then  notes  H's  way  of  exix'cting  his  readers  to  know  a^  much, 
and  be  as  quick  as  himtudf,  and  jwuising  on  "with  the  most  cliirwing  cheeri- 
Mn,"  as  if  they  could  keep  up  w*ith  him  ;  and  lastly  blames  his  wilfully 
**groteoque"  rymes,  so  funny  and  effective  when  the  matter  is  humorous,  hut 
■eemingly  mocking  where  the  subject  is  serious  ;  and  finishing  grumbles  witli 
the  difficultv  of  Sord/'lh,  goes  on,  (p.  357)]  "  it  remains  to  Iw  said  that  Mr. 
Br.  is  one  of  the  half-doren  original  minds  now  amongst  us  who  are  fountain- 
heads  of  creative  thought .  .  .  Ao  other  livhtg  poet  hns  soundrd  such  drjyths  of 
hMman /eeiing,  or  can  smite  the  soul  vciih  such  a  rush  of  kiiulluigenergif.  Great 
and  lofty  and  deep  as  Tennyson  is,  he  has  no  such  range.  Indeed,  without  the 
least  intention  of  making  a  comparison,  we  may  venture  to  sjiy,  that  since  our 
greatest  dramatist  wrote,  no  English  poet  hjis  reached  so  wide  a  range  of  vaiicd 
characters  as  Mr.  Browning.  He  is  not  a  great  dramatist.  His  plays  are  not 
for  the  stage  .  .  .  but  he  is  a  great  dramatic  i)oet.  What  a  line  of  diaractei-s 
start  into  memory  in  illustration  of  our  assertion  !  Each  sufficiently  ]>ort rayed  ; 
often  exquisitely,  and  some  with  consummate  mastery.  *  Paracelsus,'  half-king, 
half-quack  ;  the  sunny  little  godsend,  '  Pippa' ;  superb  and  haughty  *  Ottima' ', 
poor  Mildred',*  and  *  Lurio '  the  Moor  ;  *  Jules  and  Phene* '  ;  '  David,'  glorious 
in  his  ruddy  youth,  charming  away  the  madness  from  King  Saul  ;  '  Blougram  ' 
the  bishop,  so  catholic  in  his  love  of  this  world's  good  things  ;  and  he,  the 
sumptuous  old  sinner  of  St.  Praxed's.  The  Duke  and  Lady  of  The  SUUue 
and  Bust,  *  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin  ; '  '  Andrea  del  Sarto,'  and  loose 
champagne-blooded  '  Lippo  Lippi '  ;  little  *  Evelyn  Hope ' ;  wise  old  pondeiing 

*  Karshish  ' ;  and  many  more  wnom  we  cannot  stop  to  name.  To  mention  one 
quality  of  Mr.   Br.'s  iK)etry,  in  which  he  is  pi-e-eminent,  we  think,  out  of 

*  King  Lear,'  no  pathos  can  be  found  more  tragic  in  its  tenderness  than  that  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  or  more  tragic  in  its  grandeur 
than  the  pathos  of  Luria." 

[The  story  of  Paracelsus  is  then  told,  with  quotations,  and  at  the  end,] 
**  He  who  stood  at  first  where  all  aspire  at  last  to  stand,  now  stands  at  last 
where  the  Christian  is  enabled  by  faith  to  stand  at  first.  He  is  humbled, 
broken,  purified.  The  poem  is  brought  to  a  climax  in  a  long-sustained  swell 
of  noble  poetry,  and  leaves  us  NWth  the  feeling  that  the  shining  fragments  of 
this  shattered  mind  will  be  united  to  fonn  a  wondrous  whole  in  worlds  not 
realized.  Paracelsus  teaches  a  great  lesson,  and  from  end  to  end  there  runs 
a  brimming  stream  of  rare  poetry.  Often  it  overbrims  its  banks  from  its 
abounding  fulness,  and  runs  to  waste  ;  but  it  carries  its  freightage  of  purpose 
right  on  into  haven.  For  us,  each  reading  has  brought  out  more  meaning  and 
fresh  beauty  (p.  365). 

**Mr.  Br.'s  dramas  .  .  .  alone  ought  to  he  sufficient  to  build  up  the  fame  of  a 
true  and  great  i>oet.  King  Victor  and  King  Charles  is  a  profound  study  of 
statecraft  and  human  nature,  finely  introduced  and  as  finely  evolved.     The 

*  The  adulteress  and  joint  murderess,  in  Pij/pa  Passes. 

*  M.  Tresham,  the  innocently-erring  child  in  The  Blot  in  the  'Saiteheon. 

*  Sculptor  and  love-model  in  Pij^jta. 
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Return  of  the  Druses  is  likewise  most  subtle  and  intense,  with  its  perplexity 
of  motives  solved  by  passionate  action,  and  the  complexity  of  lite  made  all 
clear  by  death.  The  conclusion  of  this  tragedy  is  grand  as  a  sunset.  The 
Duchess  '  Colombo '  is  one  of  our  especial  favourites  ;  our  '  play-queen,'  so 
natural  and  so  brave  on  her  birthday.  And  *  Pippa,'  everybody's  ftivourite, 
with  her  one  day's  holiday,  going  about  like  an  unwitting  missionary  of 
heaven,  doing  good  without  knowing  it.  Imagining  the  life  and  world  of 
others  as  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and  then,  as  she  passes  them  by — singing — 
she  touches  their  world  unconsciously  with  her  own  brightness,  and  lights  it 
up  with  a  sun-flash,  that  shows  the  good  their  own  happiness,  the  bad  their 
life's  hideousness,  and  both,  that  God  is  in  His  heaven.  The  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon  is  full  of  deep,  moving  power.  The  characters  are  living,  breath- 
ing, loving  and  suffering  human  souls,  real  enough  to  stir  the  profoundest 
human  feelings.  By  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  they  are  bound  up  in  the  dark 
web  of  a  bitter  fate.  We  see  how  they  might  be  saved,  but  cannot  save  them. 
We  behold  them  striving  in  the  toils,  and  the  great  shadowing  cloud  overhead 
coming  straight  down  big  and  black  to  bursting.  Life  and  death  are  brought 
to  the  fine  turning-point  of  a  single  word,  and  it  cannot  be  spoken.  Thus  an 
interest  intensely  tragic  is  created.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  passionate 
pathos  of  this  drama  .  .  .  Luria,  again,  is  a  magnificent  conception,  a  Moor 
of  nobler  nature  than  Otliello,  who  can  magnanimously  forgive  a  great  wrong. 
Florence  has  called  on  him  to  save  her,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her 
armies.  He  has  led  them  in  triumph  up  to  the  very  eve  of  a  final  victory. 
But  his  employers,  with  the  cruel  and  jealous  traits  of  the  Macchiavellian 
intellect,  have  set  spies  on  spies  at  watch  on  every  word,  and  in  every  way. 
Their  own  kith  and  kin  have  proved  false  to  the  commonwealth  in  their 
intoxication  of  triumph  ;  how,  then,  should  the  stranger  keep  true  with 
success  ?  He  may  play  false  ;  why,  then,  he  will.  And  so,  on  the  assumption 
of  this  treason,  he  is  being  tried  for  his  life  at  Florence,  whilst  he  is  fighting 
her  battles  so  faithfully,  crushing  her  foes  so  mightily,  and  believing  in  her, 
his  soul's  idol,  so  proudly  !  He  learns  what  is  their  devil's-policy  in  time  to 
have  turned  on  them  and  trampled  them  in  the  dust.  He  is  urged  by  those 
around  him  to  do  so.  He  looks  and  listens  as  one  by  one  they  turn  on  their 
various  lights — the  green  and  ghastly  light  of  jealousy  ;  the  lurid  blue  light  of 
suspicion  ;  the  blood- red  light  of  revenge — but  (p.  367)  accepts  none  of  these. 
He  has  in  his  Moorish  mind  a  glimmer  of  the  great  white  light  of  God 
contending  with  the  heathen  gloom.  No  mean  feeling  can  span  the  girth  and 
greatness  of  his  heart.  He  towers  up  sublimely  above  all  the  suggestions  of 
evil,  and  saves  Florence  at  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  The  gathering  great  black 
thunder-cloud  of  his  sufiering  soul,  that  hung  a  moment  over  Florence,  charged 
with  death,  breaks  into  harmless  tears  of  softened  pity  and  generous  blessing 
for  her.  There  is  an  ineffable  pathos  in  this  Luria 's  life  ;  an  inexpressible 
dignity  in  his  death.  The  poetry  of  this  drama  is  one  great  deep  of  beauty  set 
with  shining  truths,  and  thick  with  starry  thoughts  ....  (p.  368).  As  an 
example  of  our  poet's  dramatic  power  in  getting  right  at  the  heart  of  a  man, 
reading  what  is  there  written,  and  then  looking  through  his  eyes  and  revealing 
it  all  in  the  man's  own  speech,  nothing  can  be  more  complete  in  its  inner 
soundings  and  outer  keeping,  than  the  epistle  containing  the  *  Strange  Medical 
Experience  of  Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician',  who  has  been  picking  up  the 
crumbs  of  learning  on  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  writes  to  Abib,  the  all- 
sagacious,  at  home.     It  is  so  (p.  369)  solemnly  real  and  so  sagely  fine. 

"  (p.  370).  Mr.  Br.  is  nowhere  more  at  home  than  with  the  old  painters  and 
their  pictures  .  .  .  Their  pictures  are  windows  through  which  he  sees  into  their 
souls,  and  can  show  us  the  colour  of  life's  under-currents.     His  picture  of 

*  Andrea  del  Sarto '  is  perfect  as  anything  of  that  painter's,  who  was  called  the 

*  Faultless '.  Here  we  find  the  beating  heart  belonging  to  the  face  that  looked 
out  on  us  so  mournfully  from  a  picture  at  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures' 
Exhibition.  Very  perfect  is  the  poet's  interpretation  of  the  well-known  facts 
of  the  painter's  love  for  a  beautiful  bad  woman  whose  influence  darkened  his 
life,  embittered  his  lot ;  dragged  down  the  lifted  hands,  and  broke  the  aspiring 
heart.     We  write  with  an  engraving  of  one  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictures 
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haiifting  in  fmnt  of  vul.  It  it  cariotu  to  rend  Mr.  II. 'n  pooin  iiikI  lixik  op  at  tli<> 
wnman  who  hoM  the  |MUnt«r  in  her  *  strong  toiln  of  gnce '.  It  in  n  hold  tyiw 
of  (iu»,  ithynii  Ally  fine,  hut  a  hotulleen  nature  lioe  coui'limit  in  l)i«!  nliMpy  l*o«uty 
of  thow  slow  «}rr«*  ...  (p.  371)  I<Mlly,  wo  have  to  »\teak  of  Mr.  Ilniwnin^  nn  a 
graat  rvligioua  |M>et  ....  th<>rv  is  too  grent  a  ilivorce  Itctwocn  our  iNK>try  nnd 
oar  religion,  for  ui  not  to  rejoice  over  a  jhu'I  who  (p.  372)  |>ojii«'»)«<«a  tlin  rlmroit 
of  ail  w^inff  facultiea — ivIigiouM  faith.  The  y>oe\'»  nature,  of  r11  othcm,  itiniit 
Boeda  that  nigh  reTvrsnce  which  ia  to  the  apint  what  iron  ia  to  the  liIo(Mi.— the 
rvey  alr^ngth  that  prercnta  a  relaxing  of  the  moral  fibro  in  the  pnywnco  of 
beauty,  and  keeps  the  health  aound.  The  |KH!l'a  nature,  of  all  othrrH,  moat 
needa  the  revelatton  of  Chriatianity,  hy  virtue*  of  ita  own  ]>ccu]inr  U'tnptaliona, 
douhta,  and  fcara,  ohatinate  (juestioninj^  and  yenmin^s  for  the  )>ohoii)  of  rcMt. 
Mr.  Browning  has  this  n»vorenco,  nnd  accepts  tliis  revelation.  He  is  not,  lik(^ 
poets,  half  ashamed  to  mention  0»mI  or  Christ,  thoiiKh  lie  never  tiikea  tho 
of  either  in  vain.  Nor  does  ho  set  up  nature  for  a  kind  of  ranthei.slic 
worship.  His  poem  of  Chn'Mma^  Err  and  En^trr  Day  is  passion.it«'ly  nlivo 
with  an  intense  desire  for  the  most  personal  n>.lationship,  lowly  of  heart  as  it  is 

lofty  in  awe.    The  text  of  the  poem  is,  '  How  hard  it  is  to  l>e  a  (.Miristian  ' 

(p.  874)  it  is  a  great  pleasure  ...  to  bear  witness  that  these  hooks  are  worth 
knowing ;  for,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  that  our  time  will  receive  from  the  hands  of  Poetry." 
1863.  'The  Eclectic  Review,'  No.  23,  New  Series,  May,  1863,  p.  436-4.'>4.  (E.  P.  Howl 
on)  the  Sflections  of  1863,  p.  438.  **  How  he  (Br. )  delights  to  work  and  worm  and 
wind  his  way  to  the  subtlest  places  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  mazy  problems  which 
the  soul  is  per}>etually  seeking  to  solve  !  His  knowledge  is  most  recondite.  Out- 
of-the-way  magnificent  scenes  attract,  and  claim,  and  charm  him — great  historic 
incidents  and  nistorical  characters,  tho'  great  not  by  the  rustle  of  the  rolK»,  or 
the  clash  of  the  armour  along  the  chief  streets  of  history,  but  by  the  exhibition 
they  have  made  of  the  greatness  of  souls.  He  is  a  dramatist  in  all  that  we 
usually  imply  by  that  word,  entering  into  the  innermost  arena  of  the  being. 
His  poems  are,  to  quote  the  title  of  one  of  his  dramas.  Sold  Tragedies  .... 
they  present  an  order  of  tragedy  differing  from  Shakspeare's— the  agony,  the 
strife,  the  internal  stress  are  more  internalised.  He  transfers  the  circumstances 
of  our  being  from  the  xcithout  to  the  within.  In  this  way  they  all  l>ecome  noble 
pictures  of  the  striving  and  the  attaining  soul.  .  .  p.  439,  Paracelsus  .  .  may 
be  not  inappropriately  described  as  a  metaphysical  or  psychological  dialog\ie. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  great,  noble,  yet  scornful  mind,  wrecked  by  its  mere  desire 
to  know.  .  .  In  the  last  scene  .  .  .  (p.  440)  the  dying  man  reviews  his  life 
and  his  mistakes  in  an  autobiography  as  marvellously  touching  and  true  as  it 
is  overwhelmingly  tender.  Love  and  the  love  of  God  resumes  its  sway  over  a  soul 
mere  knowledge  had  wrecked.  The  whole  of  these  dying  words  are  a  swell  of 
the  richest  melody  to  the  close,  when  faith  exclaims — 

*  If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time  ;  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendour,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom  :  I  shall  emerge  one  day  ! ' 
...  It  is  not  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems — rather  it  is  one  of 
many — in  which  he  asserts,  but  not  merely  asserts,  that  love  solves,  where 
knowIe<lge  perplexes.      The  same   lesson  is   taught  in   Saul,    which,    in   its 
condensed    and    subdued   majesty  of  expression,    and  its   intricate   subtlety 
in  dealing  with  the  most  perplexed  affairs  of  the  human  spirit,   may  rank 
among  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  English   language  ...  if  wo 
desired   to  read   aloud  that  which  would  fumish  the  best  illustration  of  the 
genius  of  Kolx-rt  Browning,  we  should  select  Said  ...     (p   444)  Mr.  Browning 
belongs,  in  the  highest  seu.se,  to  the  poets  of  faith  ...     (p.  445)  We  turn  to 
another  aspect  of  Mr.  Br.'s  genius — his  condensed,  dramatic,  passionate  effect  ; 
indeed,  in  his  shorter  pieces,  he  seems  to  l>e.  master,  as  in  the  longer,  at  once 
of  the  power  to  startle  with  the  mystical  and  subjectivo  emotion,  or  with  the 

»  See  Mr.  IJadford's  letter,  p.  160,  l>elow. 
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bold  passionate  and  dramatic  scene.  We  will  present  two  well-known  illustra- 
tions of  this  [Evelyn  Hope,  and  The  Confessional].  ...  (p.  449)  Pijjpa  Passes 
.  .  is  .  .  one  of  the  most  singular  illustrations  of  what  we  must  call  the 
subtlety  of  our  autlior's  genius.  It  is  this  subtlety  .  .  which  places  him  at  a 
greater  remove  from  what  is  ordinarily  conceived  of  the  character  of  the  poet. 
He  not  merely  seems  to  disdain  the  artist  function  too  much,  but  too  much  he 
dwells  upon  the  psychological  analogies  and  distinctions  ;  they  so  predominate 
that  they  make  him  comparatively  unreadable  by  the  ordinary  crowd,  wlio,  as 
in  everything  else,  so  most  especially  in  poetry,  renounce  all  that  calls  for 
labour.  With  this,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Br.  has  a  measureless 
command  over  versification  and  language.  It  rolls  on  like  a  great  tide,  and 
sweeps  up  and  fills  every  little  bay,  or  creek,  or  brook  ...  (p.  452)  Mr.  Browning 
.  .  .  has  meddled  with  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Far  beyond  any  other  poet 
of  our  day,  all  his  poems  deserve  the  name  of  studies,  and  his  volumes  form 
a  rich  mosaic.  .  .  Pity  that  a  writer  so  gifted  and  (p.  453)  faithful  to  our 
purest  and  highest  instincts,  many  of  whose  verses,  too,  show  such  richness  of 
melody,  should  not  have  cultivated  more  the  charm  of  that  music  which  wins, 
as  well  as  that  power  which  subdues  and  overawes.  Yet  how  ungrateful  this 
is  :  as  well  murmur  because  Milton  has  not  cut  up  '  Paradise  Lost '  into  pretty 
little  liltings  of  song  .  .  .  our  author  holds  his  thoughts,  and  many  of  them, 
in  a  leash  at  once,  stands  in  the  centre  and  surveys  the  round,  and  .  .  seems 
beyond  any  other  poet  of  our  age  ;  while  sometimes  inferior  to  his  loftier 
brethren  in  music,  to  be  far  beyond  any  in  light ;  and  if  apparently  not  equal 
to  them  in  the  sharpness  and  definition  of  his  imagination,  to  be  beyond  them, 
not  only  in  his  apprehension  of  the  mystery,  but  his  power  to  front  it.  While 
standing  on  the  earth,  he  seems  able  to  wield,  most  of  any,  words  towering  to 
the  infinite  heights  or  depths  of  passion.  Nor  shall  this  article  be  closed 
without  a  reference  to  his  inimitably  musical  verses  to  his  gifted  wife  :  *  What, 
there's  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy  ? '  " — [to  the  end  of  One  Word  MoreJ] 
1864.  'The  Eclectic  and  Congregational  Review,'  July,  p.  61-72.  "Robert 
Browning's  new  Volume."  Dramatis  Personce  [rev.  by  Edwin  Paxton  Hood]. 
**  We  .  .  .  are  not  alone  in  making  the  confession  that  of  the  living  masters 
of  English  poetry,  Robert  Browning  gives  to  us  the  greatest  measure  of  delight. 
We  are  not  careful  to  contest  for  him  the  chief  place  among  his  brethren,  but 
we  know  not  how  to  admit  the  right  of  any  other  to  a  higher  ...  In  painfully 
anxious  yearning  after  artistic  and  lyrical  melody.  Browning  is  certainly  trans- 
cended by  his  only  possible  rival,  Tennyson.  We  do  not  meet  [in  Br,  ]  the 
wonderfully  happy  artfulness  of  expression  which  seems  not  like  a  making  but 
a  happening  ;  but  this  is  the  only  feature  in  which  he  is  transcended,  and  we 
are  quite  aware  that  many  would  prefer— in  many  instances  we  should  ourselves 
greatly  prefer — the  more  unwrought,  the  sometimes  weird,  and  frequently 
awakening  flash  of  mystical  expression  which  wins  more  from  the  heart  than  the 
highest  combination  of  mere  music  regarded  as  the  arrangement  of  notes  and 
tones.  But  it  is  in  the  converse  with  distant  persons  and  scenes,  and  the 
making  the  ages  and  their  histories,  events  and  persons,  vehicles  for  living 
instruction — it  is  in  the  exploring  the  profoundest  recesses  of  human  spirit — the 
loitering  and  the  marvelling  over,  and  seeking  the  solution  of  the  most  tough 
and  knotty  problems  of  human  nature — it  is  in  the  making  all  this  the  disc  on 
which  a  strange  and  most  musical  imagination  plays  off  its  powers — it  is  in  a 
pathos  infinitely  too  deep  for  any  but  eclectic  hearts,  sufferers,  doubters,  and 
seers,  to  have  much  sympathy — it  is  in  a  reticence  and  reserve  of  verse  which 
leaves  you  wondering,  broken  presently  by  a  gush  and  sweep,  and  wing  of  verse 
which  leaves  you  panting — it  is  by  allusions  and  eruditions  which  mark  the 
scholar  but  instruct  the  learner,  set  in  words  which  make  a  carcanet  of  precious 
jewels  over  the  pages,  that  this  author's  superabundant  power  is  made  known 
...  he  is  a  poet  for  scholars  and  students,  and  only  for  those  who  have  in 
them  the  faculty  or  the  appreciation  of  the  faculty  of  poetry,  not  patent  to 
common  eyes  .  .  .  yet,  what  music  is  in  Mr.  Br.'s  verse  !  No  music  like  it, 
only  that  it  needs  a  certain  education  in  life  ;  a  certain  ear-experience  and 
culture,  not  merely  to  appreciate  it,  but  even  to  apprehend  it.  .  .  [From 
Sordello  is  quoted   *  Charlemagne  and   Hildebrand '  ;    then  Abt    Vogler   (all 
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quoted),  the  Ihnih  im  tAe  Deseii^  antt  Vnlihnn  are  nAtUt,  kxmX  all]  the  mrmi  nimplv 
Mend  and  jr«t  not  1mm  itrdrniind  ItnMn  hrn  Kzra,  a  line  MMliii^  to  Kii^liNli 
V«nM  of  tko  apirit  of  all  Hrhrrw  iMuilinmly  and  liti>ratuiv  -<i  militiNiny  of  iho 
Rabbi  ill  hia  asm.  .  .  Wt«  hAvn  quntn*!  at  l<*iiKth,  liiit  only  in  the  li<>|kn  tlint 
trvnr  cue  able  to  nrad  thi^M*  vfintct  will  turn,  not  only  to  tliiN  volutnu,  but  to 
all  the  works  of  Kidtort  Hrownin^,  most  fur  aouing,  moat  deeply  fwlin^,  niont 
erudite,  and  reroriMit  of  living  |>oct«." 

1M5.  is.  SKKl.nm  on  the  causes  of  Drowning's  niggedn^as.  Any  pootry  .  .  . 
which  rvlies  exclusively  ui»on  cfloctive  and  nnisicAl  ^nortlhuj,  dm'H  not  «piin>{ 
from,  and  i^nnot  retain  a  {>cnnanont  hold  on,  the  Iw.iit.  It  in  u  niciu 
husk.  Tlu're  is  no  kernel  of  thought  or  f«M'ling,  Mr.  B'h  ni(^;,'rdiirHs 
arises  nininly  fri>nj  his  dotonnination  to  snv  prcriwly  what  Ijo  wjuifN  to  jciy. 
Ho  allows  no  considomtion  to  dotcr  him  from  oxprcHHin^  liis  tliou^lit  with 
perfi*ct  ex-v'tnoH-H.  (Jnuv,  purity  of  lanjjuagc,  Hyiniiu'tty  of  form  nw  miniiniMr, 
whenever  they  nr«  consistent  with  «b»olute  tnillifnliiess  ;  but  they  beconio 
tawdry  ornaments,  wntimentAl  toys,  the  indication.s  of  an  elbMuinate  and  hIoIIi- 
f^il  nature,  when  attained  at  it.s  ex{HMiHe  .  .  .  he  entertains  a  giMitiine  artiHtic 
distshte  for  the  g!»u«ly  and  pretentions  work,  wliich  dtn-s  not  stand  the  test  of 
time,  of  proI«>ngi'd  examination,  and  intimate  a(-(|uaint)ince.  So  that  Mr.  H'h 
iH)ems  are  irrejjtil'^''  o"ly  >>»  the  tn'uso  that  SliakH|H!re's  plays  are  irregular.  Tliu 
irregulaiity  in  l»oth  cases  Ls  a  sign  of  intellectual  aiJIuencc.  ]\r.  takes  tho 
sincervst  delight  in  quaint  ingenious  combinations  :  no  poet  ever  lighted  upon 
more  whimsio^il  rhymes,  or  managed  more  intricate  njetres.  The  grofesouo 
rhymes  of  Mr.,  like  the  poetic  conceits  of  Shaks|>ere,  arc  merely  the  lioliday 
frolic  of  a  rieh  and  vivacious  imagination.  Healthy  m.iseuline  vigour  is  ai)t  to 
run  riot  at  times.  It  is  very  .significant  also  tha^  Br.,  who  has  tried  his  liand 
at  almost  everj'  form  of  verse,  has  never  written  a  Sonnet.  Sonnet-writing  is  a 
pretty,  but  rather  solemn  dexterity  ; — a  sleight-of-hand  business, — the  knack 
of  preaenting  an  emotion  in  a  given  number  of  lines.  It  demands,  consequently, 
unity,  if  not  severity,  of  conception  ;  simplicity,  if  not  rigidity  of  expression.  .  . 
The  passionate  and  aftluent  genius  of  Browning  rejects  this  yoke.  A  state  dress 
prevents  the  play  of  his  muscles.  .  .  1865.  [Jn.  Skelton]  Shirley.  *A 
Campaigner  at  Home,'  p.  258-9. 

1867.  *Nuova  Antologia  di  Scienzc,  Lettere  ed  Aili.'  vol.  V.  Fasc.  viL  Luglio  1867. 
Firenze,  p.  468-481:  *' Poeti  e  Ilomanzieri  Inglesi  Conteniporanei.  1.  Robert 
Browning."  A  review  of  the  Poet.  JForks,  1864,  3  vols.,  and  Dramatis  Per- 
$oncc,  1865,  by  Enrico  Nencioni.  ...  "  Kol)erto  Browning  e  uno  di  quei  rarissimi 
poeti  veri  i  quali  fanno  senipre  fare  un  passo  all'  arte,  iniziatori  e  ispiratori  ad 
un  tempo.  L'influenza  csercitatida  lui,  prima  latente  or  manifesta,  nell'  online 
del  pensiero  e  in  quel  della  forma,  k  grandissinia  ;  e  solo  paragonabile  a  quella 
eaercitata,  in  (p.  469)  altra  sfera,  e  con  altri  intendinienti,  da  Tomnia.so  Carlyle. 
Ambedue  infatti  ban  destato  ardenti  siujpatie  e  avvcrsioni  invincihili.  .  .  . 
L'lnghilterra  e  I'America,  i  giovani  sjx'cialmente,  han  riconosciuto  in  Browning 
un  gran  poeta  filo.sofo.  Dr<imniis  I'crsoiKt,  uscito  nel  64,  segna  I'apogeo  della 
sua  fama.  .  Dopo  i  tragici  nionoloj^hi  e  il  riso  convuLso  di  Byron,  dopo  le  ardenti 
e  generose  utopie  dello  Shelley,  dopo  il  misticisjuo  imritano  di  Wordsworth,  e 
il  paganesimo  passionate  di  Keats  ;  doj)o  i  sogni  di  Coleridge,  e  le  fantasio 
orientali  di  Mooi-e,  e  I'epiche  visioni  di  Southey,  si  asjx'ttava  il  pocta  che 
dipinges.se  le  rcalta  della  vita  intima  ed  es'eriore,  I'uomo  qual  fu  e  quel  e,  nel 
tempo  e  nello  spazio,  studiato  con  amore  ed  inteso  da  una  sim|>atia  universale, 
simile  a  quella  dello  scientziato  nella  sua  iniparzialita,  ma  ]uu  delicata  e  j»iii 
profonda  ;  si  aspettava  il  poeta  che  nelle  indaj^iiii  psicologiche  non  dimenticasso 
1  corpi  e  le  forme,  ma  le  osservas.se  e  le  rendesse  in  tutta  la  loro  sterminata 
varieti,  in  tutte  le  differenze  dei  loro  individuali  cai-atten,  —  che,  restando 
sempre  poeta,  fos.se  insieme  un  iilosofo  et  un  artista. — Tutto  ci6^  fece  Rol)ort 
Browning  ....  (p.  472)  Pochi  poeti  han  cominciato  cosi  gloriosanunte  la  loro 
carriera.  Paraceh^o  non  par  lavoro  di  giovane,  n)a  di  provetto  arfista;  di 
nomo  cha  ha  molto  sotferto  e  provato,  osservato  moltissimo,  Ik'vuIo  fino  alia 
saziet^  nella  coppa  della  8<-ienza  e  della  vita.  Cia  \k  sono  in  genne,  e  alcune 
gia  in  fiore,  tutte  quelle  rare  qualita  che  poi  distinsero  Browning  dagli  allri 
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poeti  contemporanei,  e  fecero  di  lui  un  vero  rivelatore  di  nuove  regioni  nell'  in- 
tinito  campo  dell'  arte.  E  gia  nella  scelta  dell'  argomento  si  annunzia  il  carattere 
del  poeta.  La  curiosita  scientifica,  il  desiderio  di  tentare  sentieri  inesplorati, 
il  dispregio  della  scienza  tradizionale  e  scolastica  che  si  palesa  nella  vita  di 
Paracelso  dovean  potentemente  tentare  nn  poeta  avido  di  coniprendere  I'uomo 
e  le  cose,  di  andar  per  vie  non  battute,  di  scrutare  e  toccare  le  piu  occulte  e 
delicate  fibre  del  cuore  umano  ...  (p.  474)  Fin  dalle  prime  pagine  del  Paracelso 
si  riconosce  in  Br.  un  gran  poeta  pittore  ...  (p.  475)  Br.  e  poeta  eminente- 

niente  drammatico  anche  nella  lirica Filosofo  e  critico,  egli  studia  un'epoca, 

comprende  un'  idea,  analizza  un  (p.  476)  sentimento,  poi  ha  bisogno,  da  vero 
artista,  di  dar  corpo  al  concetto,  di  personificare,  di  drammatizzare.  Egli  ha 
compreso  e  risentito  I'ardore  per  le  cose  artistiche,  per  tutti  gli  oggetti  decora- 
tivi  che  era  generale  al  tempo  del  Rinasciraento  ;  ad  e  al  suo  '  Vescovo  ordinan- 
tesi  la  tomba  in  S.  Pras^edc '  che  fa  rivelare  lo  spirito  vero  dell'  epoca.  .  .  Br. 
fa  parlare  Andrea  del  Sarto  coUa  troppa  famosa  sua  moglie,  e  in  quel  discorso 
c'e  la  storia  di  un'  anima.  Le  profonde  ansieth,,  le  curiosita  febbrili  della  decrep- 
ita  societa,  e  le  impressioni  dei  savj  pagani  alle  prime  notizie  della  vita  e  della 
dottrina  di  Cristo,  sono,  con  una  impersonalitk  degna  di  Goethe,  espresse  in 
Cleone  e  in  Karshi'^h.  E  che  profondita  di  pensiero  filosofico  si  cela  sotto  il 
velo  bizarro  dell'  Humour  in  CalibaTio  a  Setebos,  e  in  Mr.  Sludge !  Holy -Cross 
Day,  tipo  della  poesia  umoristica  di  Browning,  ha  riso  e  lacrime,  e  fremiti .... 
(p.  477)  II  cuore  dell'  umanita  palpita  sempre  nei  versi  di  Browning.  La  sua 
larga  e  calda  simpatia  tutto  intende  e  traduce.  Egli  ha  saputo  personificare  e 
drammatizare  le  astrazioni  piu  metafisiche,  i  sentimenti  piti  delicati  e  ineffa- 
bili.  ...  In  tutte  le  opere  di  Br.,  poema,  lirica,  e  dramma,  si  fa  sentire  e  sopra 
tutto  sentire,  la  incessante  e  solenne  voce  dell'  umanitk  ....  (p.  478)  Fip})a 
passa,  dramma  lirico  e  fantastico,  e  forse  il  piu  popolare  di  tutti  i  componl- 
menti  poetici  di  Browning.  .  .  In  uno  di  questi  [quattro  piccoli  drammi  di 
P.  p."]  e  rappresentato  I'adultero  amore  di  Sebaldo  e  di  Ottima  con  efficacia 
veramente  degna  di  un  compatriotta  di  Shakespeare.  ...  In  Christmas-Eve 
and  Easter-Day  .  .  .  il  poeta  tratt6  (restando  per6  sem.pre  poeta,  e  poeta  pit- 
tore)  le  piu  profonde  e  delicate  questioni  che  agitano  la  mente  e  la  coscienza 
deir  uomo  modemo  ...  (p.  479)  E  questa  preoccupazione  dei  grandi  problemi 
della  Fede  e  dell'  Anima  gli  ha  ispirato  varii  poemi  filosofici  di  fondo,  e,  al  solito, 
di  forma  drammatici,  come  Morte  nel  deserto,  Cleone,  il  Vescovo  Blougram  ec. 

**Neir  ultimo  libro  di  Browning  {Dramatis  Personoe)  I'altezza  del  pensiero 
filosofico  predomina  in  ogni  poesia  ;  dalle  passionate  come  James  Lee,  alle 
umoristiche  come  Mr.  Sludge,  the,  Mediuin.  Come  saggio  di  magnifica  elo- 
quenza  poetica,  veggasi  Morte  net  deserto,  dove  san  Giovanni  morente  discorre 
delle  dottrine  evangeliche  e  della  religion  dello  spirito :  poesia  elevata  e  pro- 
fonda  che  parla  el  cuore  e  all'  intelligenza.  Pochi  libri  poetici  contengono,  in 
si  poche  pagine,  tante  idee  nuove  e  grandi,  tanti  caratteri,  tante  pitture  ;  da 
Caliban  selvaggio,  al  Byraa  de  nos  j&urs,  da  san  Giovanni,  agli  spiritisti,  da 
un  ritratto  di  vergine,  alia  stanza  mortuaria  della  Morgue,  da  Aht-  Vogler  .  .  . 
alia  squisita  elegia  d'amore  intitolata  3Iaggio  e  la  Morte.  Le  poesie  di  questo 
libro  sono  vere  armonie  della  vita. 

"  Si  sara  visto  che  uno  dei  caratteri  della  poesia  di  Br.  e  Vhumour.  Vario 
in  tutto,  Br.  e  anche  in  questa  sua  qualita  variatissimo.  II  suo  hu'niour  talora 
e  grottesco,  energico  .  .  .  come  nella  Tragedia  delV  Eretico  e  in  Caliban;  tal- 
volta  sottile  e  raffinato  come  in  Mr.  Sludge;  talvolta  passionato  come  nella 
Querela  d'un  Amante ;  talvolta  I'accento  comico  e  il  sorriso  inoffensivo  predom- 
inano  .  .  .  come  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  .  .  .  .  e  nei  versi  intitolati  Su  in  villa,  e 
giu  in  citta,  capolavoro  d'ironia  e  di  descrizione,  genere  nuovo  di  satira.  .  . 

**  Fra  le  poesie  di  Browning  in  cui  parla  la  passione  pura,  e  che  sono  vere  voci 
del  cuore  ....  mi  basti  indicare  Amore  fra  le  ruine,  Presso  ilfocolare  (p.  480): 
(dove  non  sai  se  piu  ammirare  la  pittura  del  paese,  o  quella  del  sentimento) 
Y  Ultima  Cavalcata,  In  un  anno,  e  Maggio  e  la  Morte.  Egli  manifesta  il 
profondo  e  squisito  suo  sentimento  dell'  arte  plastica,  le  sue  simpatie  pei 
vecchi  maestri  toscani,  pei  grandi  realisti  del  400,  in  molte  poesie  :  e  fra  le 
tante  consacrate  alia  pittura  e  ai  pittori  come  Pictor  ignotus,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Vecchie  pitture  in  Fireaze,  mi  place  ricordarne  qui  una  intitolata  V Angela 
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OtMtorfg.  .  .    Conoaoo  poch«  pomiie  dorc  rcfl\i«ionp  Hrim  tU  cowl  caKU,  •  derivi 
eori  tnonUnM  del  aof^tto  nirdmiimo.  .  .  . 

"  l>in>orrpndo  rintirni  o|M>ni  di  Rolioilo  Hrowiiiii|{,  iii  vo«lr?^  clic  t»pinu:ioiio 
•  tcnii  gli  h«  dilto  aiicAiin.  qtiitiii  twinprr,  I'ltilltil.  (Vfdi  f'oinini  e  lUmnr,  Sir- 
dtilo,  L«  Tni^ir,  CMriatMiiM'Ki^  A'  /itiMrr-Ikiy.)  \a>  rum  citlil  o  Iv  mm  ram- 
Uffne,  le  tut*  chime  e  Ir  (p.  481)  «uo  mine,  i  nuoi  ilolnri  i<  )o  nui>  KiMMnii/r  fun>n 
OA  lui  ccMUntomonte  CAiiUte.  CVtiiie  rgli  miii  1a  torra  cliu  In  iMpini,  lo  provmio 
le  vue  lungho  diiuore  fnt  tioi,  e  raccciito  eoiunioiuio,  (piiuii  «rHinanl«<,  con  ciii 
egU  |k«rla  d«»l  nontrv  cnni  jkkmio.  'Apritonii  il  cucm',  c  vi  lr^grn't«  tncim» 
Jkdia'  coal  vgli  escUiim  in  ih<  Gtutihus.  K  ncgli  anni  auiari  in  oui  rauHtriaro 
■limtciniiTa  U  acUboU  vittoriom  |H>r  le  vio  dclle  nn8tn>  ritt'i,  c^li  non  dm  diN- 
pei»r8d«lle  noativtorti,  o  insultarci  comcaltri  i)ooti  Htmiiicri,  iinpnMuai  nontri 
oppnsMori,  a{)cr6,  e  ci  annunKi6  i  giorni  chc  abhianio  viNt«i.  —  K  nlla  Hiin  vtMtj 
potente  univn«i  «iuellA  dolcissinm  dell'  anp*Iica  nioglii;  Him,  la  (lualo,  c  ncd 
poenietto  intitoUto  I^  finfstre  di  on*a  Guidi^  o  ucUu  I'oc^ic  uUiiiie,  cant6  con 
pusione  d'italiaiia,  I'lUlia.  .  .  ." 

1868.  Her. J.  W.  Ebswortli,  'Karl's  liOgaoy,'  ii.  79.  "Our  Favourite  Poet"  [IL  Br.]. 
Sttanas  of  6,  abnbce..     "She  whom  1  loved,  gave  his  Songs  to  nie." 

1888.  'Eclectic  and  Congregational  Review,'  Dec.  Art.  II.  '  I^)l»ert  Browning,' 
p.  441-470,  by  R  Taxton  Hood.  lU'V.  Poetical  Works,  6  vols.  1868.  After 
remonstrating  with  the  author  somewhat,  and  his  publishers  more,  for  the 
clearness  of  Br.'s  IkkjIcs, — "  Tublishera  arc  a  thick-skinned  race  of  mortals  ;  and 
M  they  can  do  anything,  so  they  can  IxiJir  anything," — Mr.  Hoo<l  ^oca  on, 
**Mr.  Browning  is' one  of  those  writers  who  need  the  finger  of  criticism  to 
beckon  the  attention  of  ordinary  readers.  His  works,  to  readers  wIjo  have 
made  tlieniselvcs  familiar  and  at  home  with  his  metlioil,  furnish  the  richest 
enjoyment ;  but  amusement,  the  charm  of  the  (p.  442)  swift  dulcet  melody  .  . 
is  not  in  the  way  of  these  writings  ;  in  fact,  they  are  no  more  amusing,  or 
pleasing,  than  are  the  iK)ems  of  Milton.  The  thouglit,  the  dnuiiatic  life  and 
action  .  .  the  very  music  and  metre,  all  alike  demand  thought,  study,  or  reflec- 
tion. .  .  They  are  far  from  l»eing  mere  .  .  pictuix's  of  life  to  !>«  ap£»rchen(led  by 
any  and  by  every  reader ;  they  are  especially  i»oems,  both  of  dce|M;st  and  high- 
est culture,  and  in  the  course  of  them  the  rcatler  will  find  every  variety  of 
thought  of  our  times  touched  upon,  and  frequently  some  strong,  concise,  clear 
wonl,  showing  to  what  puri>ose  the  writer  has  expressed  himself  upon  it ...  . 
(p.  443).  A  word,  a  line  .  .  sets  him  free  for  a  marvellous  course  of  dramatic 
delineation  ;  thus  the  letter  of  Clcon  is  a  branching  stream  of  talk  from  the 
slight  parenthesis  in  Paul's  sermon  on  Mars  Hill. — *  As  certiin  also  of  your 
own  poets  have  said  ;'  and  the  art  of  the  piece  is  very  striking.  .  .  Yet  the 
burden  of  the  whole  letter  is,  to  unfold  the  pantings,  strivings  and  reasonings 
of  a  cultured  soul,  of  those  ages,  seeking  after  God,  or  rather,  after  some  abiding 
evidences  of  its  own  immortality  ;  but  dramatic  everywhere, — in  the  cliurches  or 
fMjuares  of  old  mediaeval  cities ;  on  the  canals  of  Venice  ;  from  the  stores  and 
stories  of  historic  legend,  myth,  or  fact.  It  is  never  suHicient  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing to  read  or  to  see  ;  his  soul  seems  instantly  to  translate  itself,  to  possess  and 
to  animate  the  character  or  the  incident ;  thus.  In  a  Gondola,  a  poem  of  only 
a  few  pages,  presents  us  with  a  whole  drama  and  tragedy  ;  the  lyrics  and  the 
lights  floating  over  the  old  Venetian  waters,  the  secrecy  and  the  assassination, 
and  no  description  ;  all  living,  active,  real.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  is 
the  Heretic's  Tragedy  .  .  (p.  444).  J/y  Last  Duchess,  too,  does  not  need  to  be 
quoted  ;  that  is  already  a  part  of  the  English  language  ;  one  of  his  shortest 
pieces,  it  is  as  sharply  cut  as  the  finest  i)iece  of  sUitnary,  or  it  stands  out 
limned  with  the  perfect  distinctness  of  a  painting  of  Velasijuez  or  Van  Dyke  ; 
but  again,  it  is  no  description  .  .  it  is  a  whole  drama  in  about  a  hundred  lines 
....  (p.  445).  SordrUo  .  .  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  poems  in  our  language.  .  . 
It  is  perhaps  the  haixlest .  .  (but)  it  is  nevertheless  an  eminently  great  poem  .  .  . 
in  SordcUo  stands  out  pretty  complete  the  chietf  revelation  of  all  Browning's 
poetry  ;  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  every  soul,  and  the  relation  of  all  the 
work  of  every  soul  for  its  own  sake  ;  he  has  Wan  fond  of  reiterating  this  lesson 
in  many  ways  and  places.  7Vt«  Statue  and  the  Bust  teaches  very  much  the 
same  lesson  .  .  (p.  446)  .  .  . 
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*  Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will — 
»  4»  ¥  «  « 

And  the  sin  limpute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 
Is,  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ung-irt  loin.' 

A  frustrate  ghost,  a  frustrate  life  ;  but  when  is  a  life  frustrated  ?  How  do  we 
know  how  apparent  failure  and  flawed  work  tell  on  the  souls  hereafter  ?  The 
faith,  that  all  real  work  tells  somehow  on  the  assured  being,  the  eternal  inherit- 
ance, the  immortality,  is  one  of  the  most  incessant  lessons  reiterated  by  the 
poet.     We  have  it  in  that  fine  poem  Abt  Vogler,  when  he  exclaims, — 

*  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist  .... 
And  what  is  our  failure  here,  but  a  triumph's  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ? ' 

"We  have  the  same  lesson  in  that  ineffable  little  poem,  Evelyn  Hope  .... 
(p.  447).  It  is  the  same  lesson  (that)  shines  out  as  a  hope  to  the  unfortunate 
lover  in  the  Last  Ride  together  .  .  .  we  might  continue  illustrations  of  verses 
rich  with  best  hopes  for  what  seems  poor,  broken,  frustrated  human  nature  ; 
and  thus  everywhere  Eobert  Browning's  poetry  carries  the  reader  forward  by 
high,  indefinite  hopes  ;  it  becomes  truest  ministrations ;  and  thus  of  Bordello, 
this  is  throughout  its  master  idea,  its  controlling  purpose  ....  (p.  448)  .  . 
Sordello  .  .  poet  .  .  patriot,  soldier,  lover,  frustrated  in  all ;  a  dim,  indefinite 
character  enough,  historically,  but  quite  sufiicient  for  the  poet's  purpose,  whose 
object  was  chiefly,  or  only,  to  tell  the  story  of  a  soul,  arid  how  it  gained,  out 
of  all  in  which  it  seemed  only  to  fail.  .  .  And  hence  it  is  that  all  the  steps  and 
processes  are  described  by  which  the  soul  of  Sordello  comes  into  play.  .  .  To 
live  is  indeed  to  strive,  altho'  the  chief  idea  of  life  is  not  merely  realized  in  that 
which  is  ordinarily  called  doing, — the  realist's  perpetual  cry, — although  his 
sense  of  the  thing  done  is  limited  by  that  which  stands  present,  complete,  and 
accomplished  to  the  eye  ;  to  him,  therefore,  all  failure  or  incompleteness  is  mere 
baffled,  foiled  existence.  Not  so,  says  the  poet\ — '  Bnds  accomplished  turn  to 
means  ; '  (p.  448)  and  there  is  a  world  of  work  out  of  sight  which  has  told  upon, 
and  borne  along,  the  individual  soul.  .  .  And  therefore  the  poet  conducts  the 
argument  forward,  and  teaches  that  souls  have  to  wait  for  death  to  live.  .  We 
must  'Wait  For  some  transcendent  life  reserv'd  by  Fate  To  follow  this' — 111 
and  well,  then,  sorrow  and  joy,  beauty  and  ugliness,  virtue  and  vice,  the  larger 
and  the  less, — all  qualities,  are  modes  of  time  ;  soul  is  thrust  into  matter  ;  joy 
comes  when  so  much  soul  is  wrecked  in  time  on  matter  :  but  suppose  sorrow  ? 
well,  then,  instead  of  joy,  use  grief ;  all  is  to  disenfranchise  the  brilliancies 
(p.  449)  of  the  soul.  We  feel  we  are  what  we  feel ;  we  know  what  we  feel :  so 
much  is  truth  to  us.  But  by  the  same  teaching  we  learn  that  the  small  is  a 
sphere  as  perfect  as  the  great,  to  the  soul's  absoluteness.  .  .  It  is  manifest  that 
a  poem  of  upwards  of  200  pages,  every  word  of  which  is  a  nerve  palpitating  and 
thrilling  with  such  lofty  living  hopes  as  those  we  have  indicated,  is  not  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  page  or  two  of  ephemeral  criticism  ;  but  upon  many  accounts 
we  may  wonder  that  so  tardy  and  begrudging  a  praise  has  been  rendered  to  its 
remarkable  merits  ;  and  we  wonder  at  this  the  more,  because,  like  so  many 
great  poems,  it  is  crowded  with  small  exquisitely  cut  cameos,  delicate  minia- 
tures, sweet  little  etchings  and  landscapes,  more  or  less  .  .  finished  .  .  we  will 
venture  to  select  a  few  pictures  of  the  middle  ages,  600  years  since. 

Sunset.  Soldiers. 


A  last  remains  of  sunset  dimly  bunj'd 
O'er  the  far  forests, — like  a  torch-flame 

turn'd 
By  the  wind  back  upon  its  bearer's  hand 
In  one  long  flare  of  crimson  : — as  a  brand 
The  woods  beneath  lay  black. 

Bk.  I.  1.  81-5. 


And  not  a  face 
But  wrath  made  livid,  for  among  them 

were 
Death's  staunch  purveyors,  such  as  have 

in  care 
To  feast  him.     Bk.  I.  1.  88-91. 


Compare  Mabbi  Ben  Ezra  on  this. 
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UiddU-Age  QutUt,  An.  old  Town,    (Bk.  III.  1.  882.) 

^      .       ^,     P^'fYf^'f.  ARrimtown. 

ChooMng  this  pinnacle  {kc).  \r^otK>  cmtnH  ni.fo«ture<l  .trtjcu  bud- 
Ilk.  I.  1.  282-8.  ,ii,Mi  «lM.ut 

JiidtUt'Agt  Rooms.  I^lio  tnin8t«r  for  protection  (Ac). 
OlMe  we  by  clipping  doori.  with  tuddcn  ^^^  „^^  ^^,^^ 

glare 
Of  crBweti  ventisl  on  the  dark  (Ac.).  .  .  No  !  Youtli  once  roijc  in  ^nno  ; 

Bk.  I.  L  813,  &0.  Deeds  lot  cftrniie  are  never  to  bo  done 

Prm  within  a  Soldier  of  the  Middle  Agf3. 

A  nuun  of  corridors  contriv'd  for  sin  ^^  t-  i  a       -i         •  t 

(*C.).  .  .     Bk.  I.  1.  389.405.  [S<xhnguerra\  So  a^lc,  quick 

*  Ami   ^(mceful   turn  d  the  licad   on   tlie 
And  Camp  at  Mi^inight.  hr„aa  ehcst 

'Midnight I  the  watcher  no<Idod  on  his  Encased  in  pliant  steel  (Ac). 

r/  *c     Bk.  1.  884-893.  Bk.  IV.  1.  429. 


(p.  453.)  Poets  l>efore  now  have  ha<l  thoir  work,  as  a  whole,  likened  to  tlio 
imnionsp  space,  the  various  art,  the  cryptic  gloom,  the  quaint  mellowed  nuli- 
•nc«,  the  manifold  enclosures  of  cha|H;lrie-s  and  shrines,  the  faint  flicking  taiKirs, 
and  the  ever  Imrning  lamps  of  (lothic  catluMlnils  ;  but  we  know  not  to  wliich 
of  the  poets  this  description  might  very  luifly  apply,  beside  Ilol>ert  Hrowiiing. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  Gothic, — agony  and  harmony  in  unity,  agony  working 
iteelf  at  last  to  a  place  in  the  great  harmony  of  the  whole.  Symmetry  is  by  no 
means  a  wonl  which  fitly  describes  a  gn-at  Gothic  church,  and  it  will  by  no 
means  describe  Mr.  Br.'s  works  :  .  .  of  all  architecture,  the  Gothic  is  the  most 
human  representative  in  stone  of  the  terror  and  suffering,  the  awe  and  the 
infinitcne^  of  the  pained,  weary,  watching,  aspiring  heart  of  man.  This  is  just 
the  effect  of  these  writings  [of  Robert  Browning's]  ;  ornament  may  be  here,  but 
more  than  ornament  was  in  the  intention  of  the  wiiter,  .  .  The  reader,  indeed, 
finds  ever)'  thing.  A  strange,  weird  freak  of  verse,  like  Holt/  Cra-ts  Day,  or 
The  OlovCf  or  The  Pied  Piper,  may  jut  out,  as  we  have  said,  like  a  gargoyle, 
through  which  the  writer  empties  wliat  is  not  less  the  serious  fancy  of  the 
hour ;  but  there  are  statues,  as  of  warriors,  saints,  and  martyrs  ;  the  pure, 
chaste  forms  of  holy  men  and  high-hearted  wotnen,  who  thro'  sutforing  have 
attained  and  won  their  [p.  454]  right  to,  the  niche  from  which  they  seem  to 
bend  to  give  animation  to  the  crowd  of  sutferers  and  strugglers  on  the  vast  pave- 
ments below.  We  seem  to  mingle  our  figures  of  the  Gothic  architect  and  the 
Gothic  poet.  Of  all  writers  since  Dante,  with  whom  we  are  accpiainted,  wo 
think  we  should  speak  of  Rol>ert  Browning  as  the  poet  of  sutfering,'  suffering 
on  a  great  scale,  thought  impelled  and  passion  wrought,  (p.  463.)  Most 
critics  and  readers  .  .  have,  we  believe,  taken  exception  to  what  has  seemed 
to  them  the  rugged  workmanship  of  these  poems  :  it  is  admitted  that  Browning 
is  a  poet,  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  no  artist  .  .  .  what  substantially  is  meant .  . 
[is]  .  .  that  Br.'s  poems  are  not  easy  reading.  Prettiness  is  patent  to  a  very 
ready  and  easy  admiration  ;  power  must  have  fewer  atlinirers  than  prettiness  ; 
and  to  the  measure  of  power,  is  at  once  the  difficulty  of  rendering  in  metre,  and 
apprehending  in  the  sense  of  the  reader.  To  us  there  seems  an  exact  and  most 
harmonious  fitness  between  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  and  the  measure  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  .  .  in  some  pieces  .  .  eveiy  syllable  seems  to  express  a 
motion  ...  of  the  Lnboratonj  we  follow  one  critic  in  quoting  one  ven>e  : — 

*  He  Is  with  h^r  ;  and  they  know  that  I  know 
Where  they  arc,  what  they  do  ;  they  Ix'lieve  my  tears  flow 
While  they  laugh,  laugh  at  me,  at  me  fled  to  the  drear 
Kmpty  church,  to  pray  God  in,  for  them! — I  am  here.' 

*  In  another  review  Mr.  Hoo<l  s|>caks  of  the  impression  of  having  suffen'd  much, 
as  that  which  George  Eliot's  works,  witli  all  their  wealth  of  humour,  give  him. 
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.  .  .  these  .  .  Dramatic  Lyrics  .  .  are  not  merely  lyrical  as  setting  to  song  a 
passing  emotion  in  the  poets'  mind  :  he  has  possessed  himself  of  the  character, 
or  rather  is  possessed  by  the  character,  and  so  he  sings  .  .  .  but  (p.  464)  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  very  form  of  sylla- 
bles becomes  dramatic,  and  lyrical  too,  is  the  Grammarian's  Funeral .  .  the 
measure  of  the  syllables  keeps  time  with  the  very  footfall  of  the  bearers  of  the 
corpse  ...  (p.  465)  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  man  is  a  great  poet,  the  reader 
vmy  rely  upon  it,  (that)  the  defect  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  author,  if  to  him 
the  workmanship  seems  lacking  in  (p.  466)  symmetry.  Mr.  Br.  is  a  kind  of 
Michael  Angelo  among  our  modern  poets  ;  he  works  upon  a  great  scale,  he 
hews  at  immense  blocks,  for  the  vast  figures  he  designs  ;  his  grace  is  not  the 
grace  of  the  drawing-room,  but  the  sweep  of  a  vaulted  sky,  ot  the  far-off  round 
horizon  of  the  distant  sea,  of  swelling  downs,  and  upheaving  mountain  chains.  .  . 
Many  a  (p.  467)  reader  has  perhaps  inquired,  what  meaning  the  poet  attached 
in  his  own  mind  to  that  remarkable  piece,  Ghilde  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came.  It  is  evidently  a  dark  page  from  some  pilgrim's  progress  or  other  .... 
(p.  468).  It  is  one  of  the  most  cheerless,  weird,  utterly  desponding  fancies  in 
poetry,  without  a  line  to  light  the  reader's  sense  of  meaning  beyond  that  which 
a  drear  experience  and  knowledge  may  supply,  to  illustrate  a  picture  of  life 
shelving  down  over  the  steeps,  all  drear  and  desolate  to  the  close, — nature, 
love,  all  withering  into  loneliness  and  disappointment,  until  the  Dark  Tower 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  grim  as  are  its  fastnesses,  becomes  as  an  inn  to  the 
weary  traveller,  a  refuge  and  a  rest. 

**  Such  is  Robert  Browning.  "We  agree  with  those  who  regard  his  works  as 
a  tonic.  More  robust  poet  or  writer  our  language  has  not  produced.  In  some 
particulars  he  reminds  us  of  old  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  learning,  in  his  elaboration 
of  character,  in  his  pouring  the  whole  wealth  of  scholarship  and  language  along 
to  develop  a  character.  .  ," 

"What  constitutes  .  .  a  strong  writer?  not  the  power  to  heap  a  larger 
amount  of  strong  and  passionate,  altho'  they  may  be  fitting,  words  together  ; 
it  is  the  sense  he  conveys,  that  he  has  ti'avelled  farther  and  seen  more.  A 
strong  wiiter  is  another  term  for  a  great  discoverer  ...  he  has  lookt  at  things 
with  so  clear  and  steady  a  gaze,  that  out  of  the  darkness  new  light  has  come 
upon  his  vision,  and  he  has  been  able  to  transfer  it  to  his  pages  for  our  benefit. 
Wordsworth  in  this  spirit  interpreted  nature  .  .  .  (p.  469).  But  Browning  has 
not  found  nature  so  pre-eminently  interesting.  Man  is  the  entire  subject  of  his 
whole  thought ;  nature  takes  her  place  quite  in  the  background.  Man,  or  men 
and  women,  thro  all  the  circles  and  ages  of  revolving  time ;  man  anywhere,  any- 
how ;  Soul,  doing,  suffering,  achieving,  sinning,  thinking,  painting,  or  fighting  ; 
Man  is  perpetually  and  perennially  interesting ;  a  sense  of  the  indestructible 
existence  of  soul  seems  to  be  ever  present  with  him.  All  work  abides,  per- 
petuates itself  somehow  or  other  ;  the  mysterious  here,  and  now,  are  themselves 
the  mysterious  beyond  to  those  who  lived  ages  since  ;  while  still  stretches  for- 
ward the  mysterious  beyond  for  us.  It  'is  given  to  some  few  writers  to  add  to 
our  sense  of  being  ;  their  pages  are  so  surcharged  with  soul,  that  the  soul  of  the 
reader  becomes  more  vital,  or  more  consciously  vital ;  while  reading,  the  destiny 
seems  deeper  and  larger.  Such  words  have  the  effect  described  by  our  poet 
himself;  they  liberate,  enfranchise,  and  set  free  some  ray  imprisoned  in  the 
spirit,  of  which  until  then  it  was  not  aware ;  and  this  we  are  told  is  knowledge : 
not  that  the  mind  accumulates  more,  but  rather  that  veils  drop,  walls  fall,  and 
skies  clear  before  it  and  around  it,  so  that  it  simply  becomes  able  to  be  itself : 
this  is  the  highest  work  of  all  teaching  and  spiritual  ministration.  The  reader 
reinembers  how  this  has  been  done  often  by  a  line  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Wor<is- 
worth,  and  to  that  same  great  soul- assisting  race  of  men  Robert  Browning  belongs  ; 
to  the  order  of  those  who  help  us,  lather  to  see  great  truths  than  to  manipulate 
little  ones  ;  to  whom  poetry  is  no  jingle  of  words,  or  pretty  amusement  for 
harpsichord  or  piano,  but  rather  a  divine  trigonometry,  a  process  of  celestial 
triangulation,  a  taking  observations  of  celestial  places  and  spheres,  an  attempt 
to  estimate  our  world,  its  place,  its  life  amidst  the  boundless  immeasurable 
sweeps  of  space  and  time,  or  if  describing,  then  describing  the  animating  stories 
of  the  giants,  how  they  fought  and  fell,  or  conquered  ....  violets  and  roses 


pIsMM 

(Mr.B 
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hnvo  •  real  aiid  lorrly  rvUtlon  .  .  to  tht>  frrmt  rotiittAiit  iiHiiripIm  of  lifr,  ftnd 
thrir  bouity  ooiufortJi  and  ntcotimgrs  ;  l>iit  llir  iniKlity  iNik  out  of  which  wn  cam 
buUd  tho  ahlp,  or  the  IaII  Mitiring  |tAlm.  «hii  h  u\ay  givu  life  mid  AknI  to  a 
wilol«  TilUffS,  mn  moro  thAit  violot  and  rrm>,  and  it  i«  no  diminution  to  tho 
lowUiMMi  of  tha  flowvr  which  MoomH  at  thrir  fc<*t,  to  my  it.  So  a  K^^^at  alU 
•trength  of  mn^,  which  i»  aa  a  hattlo  march  to  wnrriom,  or  aA  tho 
ofbroolcA  And  datva  to  the  uncnt  {\i.  470)  and  toiling  noldiiTM  on 
IT,  iA  mon»  ihAn  the  pretty  idyll,  whoAc  nwi^ct  an«l  pUintivc  ntory 
tm  idle  hour  or  idle  oar.  An«I  for  thojic  rcAAoni*,  U-cau«!  w«  U-lievc  it 
]Mr.  B.'t  px>lry]  fulHU  thiv«e  condilitinii,  we  hiiil  Mr.  Browning  a«  ono  of  tho 
Mirast  aids  to  fiiith  And  tnint  in  tho  promrnt,  and  one  most  certain  of .  .  .  immor* 
tality  in  time,  aa  one  of  the  gre.iteAt  ikh'Ih  of  the  future." 
188S-9.  Tkt  ning  and  tht  Book.  ('  FMinb.  Ilcv.'  July  186J»,  ii.  164184.)  "  I.iko  tho 
minority  of  poetA,  he  [R.  H.]  is  renxirknlilc  for  a  hi^^hly  ftenHitivi;  emotional 
nature,  and,  like  some  of  the  gnvit  ]MK<tH  only,  he  is  at  the  same  time  and  to  nn 
e»ju;il  degree  dixtingtiishetl  by  the  8«Ti«nity  of  his  intellect.  He  knows  .  .  . 
huniAU  UAture  ;  [is]  familiar  with  all  itA  gmdations,  from  the  '  iNKuh'd  filth'  of 
\\s  low«*st  dopPivity  to  the  'white  hlnmelt'ssncHs '  tlmt  crowns  iis  with  inviolate 
snow  its  nmral  heights.  Everywhere  he  i*eveAla  his  love  of  wlmt  is  nohle,  his 
liAtretl  ofwh.it  is  ignohle  ;  but  he  nevor  loses  tho  balance  of  an  even  mind  in 
adjudicating  pmise  or  blame.  Through  human  nature  he  discerns  clearly  the 
problem  of  human  natun',  the  enigma  of  man's  existence  an<l  destiny,  that 
'iiainful  riddle  of  the  earth'  which  has  overthrown  the  calm,  and  van<iuished 
the  courage,  of  so  many  a  noble  mind.  Although  he  confronts  that  ]>rohIem 
always  with  deep  e;jrnestne.ss,  he  displays  sometliing  of  an  eager  alacrity  in 
grappling  it ;  and  he  has  never  yet  come  sad  an»l  crestfallen  from  the  encounter. 
To  blend  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  keen  i>erception  of  the 
awful  problem  of  (p.  165)  human  destiny,  with  the  conservation  of  a  joyous, 
ho]iefui  spirit — to  know  men  and  not  despair  of  them,  to  battle  with  men's 
8|)intnal  foes  and  not  l>e  broken  by  them — is  given  only  to  the  very  strong. 
■This  is  to  be  a  valiant  and  unvamiuished  soldier  of  humanity." 

[The  Reviewer  then  divides  great  men  of  the  intellectual  type  into  2  classes  : 
those  who  have  been  vanquisht  by  the  problem  of  man's  existence  antl 
destiny — like  Shelley,  Bvron,  Heine,  Carlyle, — and  those  who,  although  they 
have  not  vanquisht  it,  have  not  l>een  vanquisht  by  it,  but  have  ke]>t  their 
hope  and  cheer,  like  Shakspere,  Goethe,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.  He  then 
sketches  the  Ring  and  Book  story,  and  gives  (p.  178)]  "extnicts  as  specimens 
of  the  dramatic  jwwer  of  Mr.  Br. 's  work.  'Hiat  j)ower  can  only  be  rightly 
appreciated  by  those  who  will  study  the  poem  ;  and  they  will  find,  that  the 
more  attention  they  give  to  it,  the  closer  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  subject  it, 
the  more  vividly  distinct  will  grow  the  individual  characters  of  the  drama. 
These  are  not  lay  figures  through  the  mouth  of  wliich,  after  they  have  been 
twisted  into  the  fitting  pose,  the  poet  declaims  appropriate  sentiments ;  they 
are  men  and  women  throbbing  with  life  and  pa.ssion,  giving  vent  in  words  to 
the  emotions  of  love  and  hate,  and  hope  and  fear,  and  good  and  evil  desires, 
that  stir  within  them,  and  which  find  only  intense  expression  because  they  are 
intensely  felt.  These  characters  range,  we  may  almost  say,  through  the  entire 
scale  of  human  nature.  Beside  the  arch-villain,  that  true  'spark  of  hell' 
Count  Guido,  and  his  four  cut-throats,  we  have  notable  si>eciniens  of  the 
' subordinately  vile';  Marzi-Medici,  pusillanimous  Govenior  of  Arezzo,  who 
will  not  help  the  weak,  lest  he  otTend  the  strong;  the  'hireling'  Archbishop, 
who  will  not  save  from  the  wolfs  paw,  the  lamb  that  is  within  reach  of  his 
crorier ;  the  craven  monk  .  .  Guiuo's  two  brothers,  the  Abate  *  fox-faced 
horrible  priest ',  and  the  young  Girolamo,  hybrid  between  wolf  and  fox  .  .  and 
the  mother  of  these,  '  The  hag  that  gave  these  three  abortions  birth  '  .  .  .  . 
Then  we  have  types  of  average  humanity- impulsive  gossip-loving  busy- 
bodies  .  .  .  some  j)hilosophical  dandy  .  .  .  the  lawyers  .  .  .  (p.  179).  Lastly,  to 
set  off  against  all  this  superlative  and  sul>or(linate  villany,  this  humdrum  of 
the  commonplace,  this  professional  insincerity  and  greed — to  set  off  against 
these,  and  vindicate  the  majesty  of  human  nature,  stand  forth  TofK?  Innoceiit 
in  all  the  clarity  of  wisdom,  of  Christian  fortitude  and  grace  ;  Toiopilia  in  the 
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purity,  the  sweetness  of  womanly  innocence  ;  Caponsacclii  in  tlie  full  brightness 
of  spiritual  chivalry,  a  passionate  pure  knight  of  God.  In  English  literature 
the  creative  faculty  of  the  poet  has  not  produced  three  characters  more  heautlful 
or  better  to  contemplate  than  these  three;  and  if  the  ethical  teaching  of  Mr. 
Browning  were  confined  to  the  profound  moral  which  underlies  these  characters, 

he  would  deserve  the  study  which  his  writings  exact  at  our  hands 

Scattered  throughout  these  volumes  are  passages  of  rare  spiritual  and  ethical 
value  ;  but  the  sublime  morality  of  the  work  is  embodied  in  the  magnificent 
monologue  of  Pope  Innocent  .  .  He  passes  the  characters  of  this  awful  tragedy 
in  review.  He  comes  to  Caponsacchi,  in  whose  act  of  lawless  chivalry — the 
rescue  of  Pompilia,  the  flight  with  her  Romewards — was  there  not  danger  even 
to  the  pure  of  soul  ?  Yes,  and  *  praise  to  God,'  since  in  the  ardour  of  a 
passionate  fealty  the  true  knight  of  God  will  pray  not  to  be  spared  the  battle, 
but  to  be  vouchsafed  the  occasion  of  victory  .... 

* .  .  .  was  the  trial  sore  ? 
Temptation  sharp  ?    Thank  God  a  second  time  ! 
Why  comes  temptation,  but  for  man  to  meet. 
And  master,  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot. 
And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph  1     Pray 
"  Lead  us  into  no  such  temptations,  Lord  !  " 
Yea,  but,  0  Thou  whose  servants  are  the  bold. 
Lead  such  temptations  by  the  head  and  hair, 
Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  fight, 
That  so  he  may  do  battle,  and  have  praise  ! '  " 
[Then,  showing  how  Br.  holds  that  sin  and  sorrow  here  are  meant  to  'evolve 
the  moral  qualities  of  man,'  and  so  enable  him  '  to  wring  from  out  all  pain,  all 
pleasure  for  a  common  heritage  to  all  eternity'  ;  how  within  B.'s  'circle  of 
experience  burns  the   central  truth.  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness. — God'  :  and 
therefore  his  'speech  must  be  throughout  the  darkness,'  "It  will  end:  The 
light  that  did  burn,  will  burn  "  !  (p.  182)  so  thro  all  trials  he  has  faith.] 
"  '  So  never  I  miss  footing  in  the  maze  ; 

No  !  I  have  light,  nor  fear  the  dark  at  all.' 
This  is  the  true  felicity  of  men — to  hear,  amid  the  din  and  direful  spectacle  of 
the  battle,  the  sage  servant  of  God  and  soldier  of  humanity  proclaim,  not  in  any 
ciy  of  ecstatic  hope,  but  in  the  calm  clear  voice  of  conviction,  his  faith  in  the 
victory  to  come  : 

*  No  !  I  have  light,  nor  fear  the  dark  at  all.'     (p.  182.) 
This  is  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  Mr.  Br.  was  distinguished  by  the 
serenity  of  his  intellect ;  when  we  called  him  a  valiant  soldier  of  humanity  ; 
when  we  numbered  him  with  those  who,  if  they  have  not  vanquisht,  have  at 
least  not  been  vanquisht,  by  the  problem  of  human  nature." 
1869.   'Forster's  Life  of  Landor,'  II,  42.     See  also  Forster's  remarks,  same  page. — 

J.  D.  C. 
1869.  April  1.  Bp.  Thirlwall,  in  '  Letters  to  a  Friend,'  1881,  ii.  184.  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book  .  .  here  and  there  is  really  difficult  reading.  .  I  am  sometimes 
forced  to  read  a  passage  3  or  4  times  before  I  am  sure  that  I  understand  it. 
That  is,  no  doubt,  a  fault,  tho'  I  think  it  arises  mainly  from  an  exaggeration 
of  a  merit.  It  carries  the  Chinese-like  condensation  of  English  style  a  little 
too  far.  There  is  an  increase  of  vigour  as  in  the  clenching  of  a  fist,  but  it  costs 
time  and  pain  to  open  it. 

**  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  story  to  stop  at  these 
knotty  points  ;  but  if  it  was,  there  would  be  ample  compensation  for  the 
exertion  in  the  amazing  ingenuity  of  the  invention,  and  beauty  of  the  execution, 
tho'  a  little  marred  by  occasional  negligences,  which  such  a  poet  can  well 
afford,  as  they  rather  produce  the  eff"ect  of  conscious  power. " 
1872.  Fiftie  at  the  Fair :  on  or  after  June  6,  reviewd  in  a  '  Daily  Telegraph '  leader, 
the  'Athenseum,'  'Examiner,'  'Scotsman,'  'John  Bull,'  the  'Graphic,'  'Man- 
chester Guardian,'  'Spectator'  (a  fair  analysis),  'Liverpool  Mercury,'  'North 
British  Quarterly,'  '  Illustrated  London  News,'  '  Literary  World,'  2  articles  (the 
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bMiofallk  •Oli^rwr,*  •  Fort«{«hl!v  R««vlrw'  (by  S.  rolvlii),  'Sulunlay  Ilrriiiw/ 
'SlandMU,'  '  North  AtUntio  MoiKhly.'  'Ttir  Tiiuom,'  *  I>Aily  Ncwn'  (a  (vw  litic« 
in  Um  aummaiy  of  thf*  ymr's  btMik*),  *  i«loyil'a  \Vi>«kly  NcwB|«{ier.'— Mi«. 
StttlMiiand'Urr'*  CuUociiniia. 

1878.  Rad-Cottom  *VijyAi-r«i/»  CouMtty:  on  or  niter  M»y  6,  rcvicwd  in  tho  '(JhilH?/ 
*8Uui4artl,*  *  I>*ily  Now*.*  'Hour,*  *  F>ho,'  'SiMHUtiir,*  '  Kxaniiiirr,'  M'oii. 
Mnrative/  't^coUiiiiiii.'  *Juhu  Hull,'  '(imiihio/  *  lllu<ili-aU*«l  I^uulou  News,' 
•Liveri»ool  Mcixury,*  *Nfw  York  lUily  Triluino'  (NUy  6).— Oit. 

1878.  •Ptenn  Monihlv  *  (IMiil.ulolphU),  S«|.t  1873.  Arti.lo  on  lird  CoUon  NujH. 
Caff  Comnlr^.  [pp.  657-Brtl,  by  H.  R  T. )  TIuh  i<i  n  lii^h  cliUMi-Anu'ri<«n 
Mouthly  Mn^utiuo  «manntiug  from  the  IVnnMylvunia  rtiivrrsity.'— K.  H.  M. 

1876.  AriaiofJkntua*  .^/to/o./y;  alnxtt  or  nftcr  April  I'J,  rovicwd  in  'Daily  Ncwh' 
(latder),  *  Lirprinxil  MiTcury,'  *  (Jlolw,'  '  riotorial  WorM  '  (ami  th«  uvxi  wiM-k  a 
gMMfml  appreciative  artirlc  on  K.  It.  by  Mortimer  CollinH),  'Hour'  (April  19), 
*8ctit4nuui,'  *  World,'  '.lohn  Hull,*  '  Kxainiiier'  (l>y  K«lni.  W.  (Jomc  ;  a  i)retty 
artiolr),  •Stnnilanl,'  *  Obsfrvor,'  *  Nonionfornii.st,'  '  CNmconlia  *  (bv  JofM-ph 
Knijihl),  *  Mancluvstor  rtuanlian  '  (.lune  '21),  '  licho,*  '  SjK'ctJitor,'  *  Illustrated 
Ix>ndon  News,'  *  l*all  Mull  (jiizftti'.'— Urr. 

1875.  *^  Aristofihaurs'  A}H>lonj  •  •  ■  ri^sunu's  tho  thread  of  the  poetn  published  a  few 
jmnMffiom\'*.er  \hc  lixU'  of  liitliinsl  ion's  Ad  ir  lit  lire.  In  that  imkui  .  .  H:ilausfii;n, 
a  Rhodian  jfirl,  saves  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which 
ahe  had  taken  pjissjii^e  to  Athens, — but  which  had  U-eu  driven  by  stress  of 
voatherand  the  pursuit  of  pirates  into  the  hostile  iK>rt  ofSyraeu.se, — by  reciting 
to  the  Syraeusjins,  Kuripides's  play  of  Alccxtit.  In  AriMvplunics  Ajxjloijy, 
Balaustiou  and  her  hustviind,  Kuthyoles,  .  .  are  quitting  Athens  for  Hho<les, 
after  the  o<.x"Ui»ation  of  the  former  city  by  Lys;inder,  at  the  close  of  the  I'elopon- 
nesian  War.  Rilaustion  narrates  to  her  husband  the  story  of  the  deatli  of 
Euripides,  and  tells  how,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  Aristophanes  burst  into  her 
dwelling  at  the  close  of  a  comic  revel,  and  held  long  converse  with  her  on  his 
treatment  of  the  dead  i>oet.  She  tells  how  she  listened  patiently  to  his 
Apology, — which  she  reiH?;its,  together  with  her  own  reply,  and  then,  as  a  final 
defence  of  her  l>eloved  m;ister,  she  recites  his  play  of  Hercules,  the  raanuseript 
of  which,  with  other  relics  of  his  muse,  he  had  given  her.  Aristophanes,  partly 
convinced  by  the  splen<Iour  of  the  poem,  continues  his  AjKiloyy  in  a  less  triumph- 
ant tone,  and  leaves  Balaustion  half  reconciled  to  him  by  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  loss  which  Athens  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Euripides." — 'The 
Times,'  Oct.  4,  1875. 

1875.  The  Inn  Album:  al>out  or  after  Nov,  27,  reviewd  in  the  *Glol)e,'  'Saturday 
Review,'  'Leeds  Mercury,'  'Daily  News,'  'John  Hull,'  'Liverpool  Mercury,' 
'Spectator,'  'Examiner,'  'Standard,'  'Graphic' — Orr. 

1876.  Prof.  Geddes's  .Vddress  to  his  2nd  Greek  CIa.ss  at  Aberdeen  University,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Session,  1876-7  :  subject  "Some  Modern  Reproductions 
of  Classic  Poetr}',"  'ending  with  that  of  one  who  is  i>erhaps  the  most  notable 
figure  on  the  poetic  horizon  of  the  present  day — Robert  Hrowning'  .  .  .  'the 

*  "Mr.  Browning's  strength  lies  very  greatly  in  his  vast  learning,  and  his  imagin- 
ative grasp  of  the  characteristics  of  dilferent  times  and  places  and  peojjle.  Hardly 
a  period  of  the  race's  life,  from  the  pre-historic  Caliban  down  to  Napoleon  111.,  but 
h^  been  the  suV>ject  of  his  pen  ;  hardly  a  situation  of  human  life  that  he  has  not 
touched.  .  .  But  Italy  and  the  Renaissance  seem  to  furnish  the  historical  and 
geographical  centres  of  his  imaginative  activity.  Never  in  English  speech  have  tho 
two  been  so  finely  reprotluced  and  made  intelligible.  .  .  In  his  last  poem,  Mr.  B. 
finds  his  subject  in  France  under  the  second  empire.  .  .  One  chief  interest  of  the 
poem  is  its  masterly  analysis  of  the  paroxy.smof  religious  enthusiasm  that  at  present 
possesses  France,  and  which  is  chictly  striking  to  ol».servers  for  the  absence  of  any 
ethical  elements  in  its  ojHirations  and  its  etlects  .  .  .  the  poem  is  unrelieved  by  any 
real  nobleness  in  the  actors.  .  .  And  yet  Miranda  is  one  of  the  best  drawn  of  a 
group  of  characters  that  only  Browning  in  modern  times  has  attempted,  the  self- 
deceiving,  8emi-hy{>ocrites  ;  and  few  passages  from  his  i>en  surpass  the  soliloquy 
that  precedes  his  [Miranda's]  strange  and  suicidal  leap. 
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strongest  and  subtlest,  if  not  the  sweetest,  poet  of  our  age  * :  A  short  review  of 
B.'s  general  characteristics,  a  longer  one  of  his  Balaicstion,  and  a  notice  of 
Aristophanes'  Apology.  '  Enough  has  been  indicated  to  show  that  the  Greek 
muse  is  still  a  potential  factor  even  in  English  literature,  and  that  the  strongest 
of  our  living  poets  is  a  votary  at  her  shrine — (loud  cheers).'  An  Aberdeen 
paper,  probably  early  in  Nov.  1876.— Orr. 

1877.  The  Agamemnon  of  uEschylus :  on  or  after  Oct.  22,  reviewd  in  *  Daily  News,' 
'Liverpool  Mercury,'  'World,'  'Standard,'  'May  Fair'  (noted  in  'Academy,' 
May  10,  in  review  of  Morshead's  englisht  AgamemnorC),  'Examiner'  (R.  B. 
and  Morshead  :  2  articles),  'Spectator,'  'Guardian'  (p.  1623-4),  'John  Bull,' 
'Nineteenth  Century,'  'Notes  and  Queries,'  'Glasgow  News.' — Orr. 

1879.  Dramatic  Idyls  [First  Series]  :  reviewd  in  'The  Spectator,'  May  31  ;  an  Svo 
Eeview,  "Mr.  Browning's  New  Poems,"  by  The  Editor,  p.  269-274  ;  'Fifeshire 
Journal,'  May  29,  by  Thomas  Bayne  ;  '  John  Bull,'  May  17  ;  '  Daily  Free  Press,' 
April  28;  'Glasgow  Herald,'  April  28;  'Journal  of  Education,'  p.  128-130; 
'Saturday  Review,'  June  21  ;  'Edinburgh  Courant,'  July  26  ;  an  Svo  Review 
(?  the  Pen),  July,  p.  117-124,  in  an  article  on  "Three  Small  Books  by  Great 
Writers"  ;  a  Russian  Review,  'The  Daily  New  Times,'  col.  108-115,  10  Mar. 
1879,  11  Tom. ;  Helen  Zimmern,  in  a  German  paper  ;  *  The  Christian  World,' 
"Ned  Bratts  and  John  Bunyan." — Orr. 

1859.  'The  Wanderer,'  by  Owen  Meredith  [the  prezent  Lord  Lytton].  In  the 
Dedication  to  J[olin]  F[orster]  occur  the  following  lines  on  Browning. 


24. 
"  And,  citing  all  he  said  or  sung 

With  praise  reserved  for  bards  like  him, 
Spake  of  that  friend  who  dwells  among 
The  Apennine,  and  there  hath  strung 
A  harp  of  Anakim  ; 
25. 
**  Than  whom  a  mightier  master  never 

Touch' d  the  deep  chords  of  hidden  things  ; 
Nor  error  did  from  truth  dissever 

With  keener  glance  ;  nor  made  endeavour 
To  rise  on  bolder  wings 
26. 
"  In  those  high  regions  of  the  soul 

Where  Thought  itself  grows  dim  with  awe." 

Note,  p.  350.  ''King  Solomon.  My  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  legend 
which  suggested  this  poem  is  one  among  the  many  debts  I  owe  to  my  friend 
R.  B.  I  hope  these  lines  may  remind  him  of  hours  which  his  society  rendered 
precious  and  delightful  to  me,  and  which  are  among  the  most  pleasant  memories 
of  my  life. " 
1880.  'Poets  in  the  Pulpit.'  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  (Vice-Pres.  of  the 
Browning  Soc),  London.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  1880.  With  Woodbury-type 
photographs  of  the  Poets  treated.  Robert  Browning,  p.  116-143.  Foretalk ; 
Browning's  Characteristics:  including  a  happy  contrast  of  B.'s  Prospice  and 
Pope's  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul.  Then,  an  account  of  B.'s  Christmas- Eve. 
Sketchy,  but  of  worth,  p.  121  :  '  He  is  chiefly  dear  to  the  age  as  a  feeler  and 
thinker  ;  he  is  also  dear  because  knowing  all,  and  having  been  racked  witji  its 
doubts,  and  stretched  upon  the  mental  torture-wheels  of  its  despair  ;  having 
sounded  cynicism  and  pessimism  to  their  depths  ...  he  sometimes  firmly,  and 
sometimes  faintly  [?],  trusts  the  larger  hope,  but  always  in  the  last  analysis 
and  residuum  of  thought,— trusts.  Coming  from  such  a  mind,  such  a  buoyant 
message  this  vexed  and  storm-tossed  age  will  not  willingly  let  die.  It  clings 
to  Browning  .  .  .  Br.  is  our  friend  ;  we  take  him  by  the  hand  ;  we  feel  we  can 
trust  him  ;  he  is  equally  incapable  of  lying  or  cajolery.  We  say  to  him  .  .  . 
you  have  the  insight  and  sensibility  of  the  poet,  the  soul  of  an  artist ;  you  pre- 
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toMtl  to  look  on,  na%\  iui*Iyi«*,  anJ  doaorilxs  annioliinr*  c«il«llv,  ovan  cytiioiliv ; 
but  you  ouro  not  if  wa  am  tlip  hun<Mit,  f^•llrnlUll  hce  tliMMi^li  tlio  thin  mnjik  ;  (nr 
in  rvmltty  you  a^nist  ovrr  nil  you  do  :  you  know  nil,  ami  imm<  nil  ;  iioihintf  rlutlen 
thr  vi^Unc«  ofyouriuciiu^'r  intrllirt :  iimi  wlint  Uch  Itryoml  itjin'Mch  in  lirou^^lit 
fluttotinit  to  your  Ax^t  by  flnalicii  of  iiur|»rtKiii){  (p.  12  <)  iiituilion.  Aiul  tlm 
IWcuity  lor  whu^h  we  prixo  you  uio%t  in  junt  tliix,  timt  you  hnvu  nii  iiicxhniinlililo 
ittterrot  in  human  natun*  ;  ihul  you  lovf  "  mm  ami  womm  "  ;  that  you  In-Iii-vo 
in  the  •i»ul  an«l  in  *io<l.  .  .  (i».  lid.)  Then*  wiw  novor  n  ikm«1  at  o\uv  no  ^m|iliii! 
— M  o«|i«i>le  of  painting  vritli  «  few  Npotn  of  colour,— nn«(  y(*t  no  iml<<|MMi*liMit  of 
what  is  ftraphic  an«i  ftxtrrnal.  CaiUHtn  in  full  of  an  ('.iMlvrn  glow  of  colour,  a 
miuutc  ilotail  ami  olkncrvation  of  extonial  natun>,  worthy  of  a  natuniliNt  ;  titit 
the  witolc  iii  nothing  but  a  mental  ilrama  play<*il  out  on  the  lowest  level  of 
human  iutelli^Mice,  ns  Luria  \»  a  dnima  played  nut  on  the  Inchest.  All 
Hrownin^'.t  jH»em«  an*  nothing  but  "dramas  of  the  inm-r  life"  ....  all  savo 
the  unswn  motives  whioh  i>a.Hs  "  hither  and  thither  dividinj?  the  swift  mind," 
fal  framework  .  .  or  so  much  {viint,  which  might  Ih^  ru).)lH>d  off,  and  still  leave 
the  contour  of  his  work  jH-rfect  ....  through«»ut,  one  great  monil  «jualitv 
•merges  .  .  .  the  passionate  love  of  truth  rather  than  n'lHui**  .  .  .  Through  all 
its  contradictory  writings  he  frill  know  and  have  the  very  heart  in  man  and 
woman.  Ho  is  a  grt>at  unveiler ;  he  tears  otf  the  mask,  tnimples  the  sham 
«nderf«K)t,  shows  |H*ople  to  themstdves  and  to  the  world,  weighs  th<ni  in  the 
Ualoncc,  tries  them  in  the  (p.  128)  crucible,  .si't-s  the  iiun>  gold  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  (forgive  the  mixt  metaphor),  and  flings  the  aro.Hs  passionatidy  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  For  him  no  rounded  whole,  no  sham  consistency,  at 
the  exi^ense  of  truth.  liot  us  all  stand  firm,  and  be  judged  with  all  our  imper- 
fections on  our  heads — "nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 
In  Browning  the  unattainible  is  never  attained,  the  ideal  is  never  reachecl  : 
thena  is  never  a  i»erfect  saint  or  villain  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works.  Yet 
is  he  no  pessimist,  no  re^l  cynic  ;  for  the  sense  of  Divine  |MM-fc<;tion  is  also 
never  lost ;  it  is  the  deep  undertone  of  life,  amid  its  wildest  discords.  He  is 
passionately  wedded  to  this  world  ;  everything  about  it  is  full  of  teeming 
interest  for  him  ;  and  yet  the  motto  he  has  selected  lor  death  rules  life — it  is 
the  eternal  "  Prospict  "  or  "  lieyond."  * 

1880.  *  English  Literature,'  by  Stopfonl  Brooke,  M.A.,  1880.  A  fine  paragraph  on 
R.  B.  occurs  on  {mgcs  183-4  under  head  of  '  Modern  English  Poetry.' — F.  H.  K. 

1880.  *  British  Quarterly  Review,'  July  1,  p.  235-6.  A  .short  notice  of  Hr.'s  Sclectiotuf, 
second  series,  and  of  his  ScUdioiis  from  E.  li.  B. 

1880.  iJramatic  Idyls.  Second  Series,  lleviewd  in  'The  Standard,*  July  8  ;  '  Daily 
News';  'Glasgow^  Evening  Citizen,'  July  24  ;  Tall  Mall  Gazette,'  July  26. — 
Orr. 

1880.  'British  Quarterly  Review,'  Oct.  1.  Short  notice  of  *  Dramatic  Idyls,  Second 
Series.'     p.  506-7. 

1880.  '  British  Quarteriy  Review,'  Oct.  1.  *  Art.  I.  Tennyson's  Poems,'  p.  273-291. 
A  keen  but  somewhat  unsympathetic  critical  review  of  Tennyson,  contrasting 
him  in  several  jwints  with  "  his  gre^it  rival,  Mr.  Browning."  On  j).  275,  "  The 
great  poets  who  present  the  most  difficulty  are  loved  by  their  students  with  a 
passion  often  in  proi^rtion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  approached  ; 
and  those  students  can  never  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  more  iMJpular  poet 
is  worthy  to  stand  beside  their  own  chosen  one.  ^schylua  and  Euiipides, 
Dante  and  Tasso,  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  are  instances 
of  the  contrast  we  mean  :  the  first  of  each  pair  is  incomparably  the  higher  j»oet ; 
but  the  multitude  who  read  for  relaxation  and  not  for  study,  for  facile  delight 
and  not  for  wise  counsel,  for  titillation  of  fancy  and  not  for  tlie  calm  sjitisfaction 
of  intellect,  will  never  believe  it,  nor  are  they  able  to  understand  or  appr^'hend 
it."  p.  275-7  discuss  the  ease  of  Tennyson,  and  contrast  the  difficulty  of  Br. 
Take  Mr.  Browning  in  "Fear  death  .'—to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat,"  &c. 
[Pro9pice\.  p.  277,  "To  put  this  highly  elliptical  passage  into  i)rose  wonld  need 
no  mere  transposition  of  words,  but  a  paraphrase  ;  it  ret^uires  and  repays  study ; 
but  the  students  are  to  the  readers  of  poetry  as,  i>erliaps,  one  in  a  hundred." 
p.  279,  "  We  may  instance  the  use  of  older  material  by  Mr.  Browning  in  his 
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Dmmatic  Idyls.  It  was  at  once  pointed  out  by  many  critics,  that  *  Halbert 
and  Hob '  is  the  expansion  of  a  few  lines  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  ;  and  the  first 
incident  of  Ivan  Ivanovitch  is  a  story  told  whei-ever  Russian  life  and  Russian 
wolves  are  named.  The  true  artist  has  seized  the  principle  only  of  Aristotle's 
story,  and  given  it  a  special  English  and  puritan  interest ;  while  in  the  sequel 
to  the  poor  [Russian]  mother's  tale,  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  the  creator,  the 
original  poetic  genius."  p.  284,  "Mr.  Tennyson's  .  .  .  fastidious  taste  has 
preserved  him  from  all  temptation  to  tours  de  force,  to  surprises  exciting  now 
and  then  our  admiration,  now  and  then  our  anger.  There  is  nothing  half  so 
clever  as  Browning's  Le  Byron  de  nos  jours,  with  its  quaint  double  rhymes,  its 
metre  and  rhythm,  apart  from  anything  which  had  ever  been  done  before.  There 
are  no  deliberate  roughnesses  before  or  after  passages  of  sweet  sound,  as  though 
to  point  the  contrast  ;  no  astonishing  rhymes  as  in  Browning  and  his  sweet 
and  strong  poet-wife."  p.  286,  "Mr.  Browning  ...  is  suffused  and  penetrated 
with  his  subject,  is  for  the  time  a  lawyer,  or  follows  every  tortuous  winding  of 
the  character  lie  analyzes,  as  a  surgeon  lays  bare  nerves  with  his  scalpel." 
p.  288,  "Mr.  Tennyson  ...  is  in  no  sense  dramatic.  His  great  rival,  Mr. 
Browning,  has  a  marvellous  power  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  bis 
heroes.  Bishop  Blougram,  Sludge,  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  live  before 
us  scarce  less  vividly  as  real  persons  than  do  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  It  is  true 
they  all  express  themselves  in  the  words  of  Browning,  and  that  those  words  have 
a  marked  idiosyncrasy,  but  the  characters  are  defined  ;  there  is  no  confusion  of 
persons,  nor  do  we  think  for  a  moment  that  in  any  of  his  creations  the  poet  is 
reproduciijg  himself.  In  other  words,  he  is  truly  dramatic  .  .  .  Who  can  find 
Mr.  Browning  in  his  Dramatic  Idyls,  in  his  Men  and  Women?" 

1881.  A.  P.  Baton.  Hamnet  Shakspere.  Part  VII.  Julius  C(jesar,  p.  xiv.  "It 
will  be  well  for  Robert  Browning,  the  other  Shakspere  of  a  hundred  years  after 
this,  if  the  editing  of  his  Collected  Works  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  as  pains- 
taking as  Heminge  and  Condell  were  ...  He  has,  indeed,  already  begun  to 
suffer,  and  ...  he  must  wince  not  a  little,  to  observe  the  changes  his  scrupu- 
lously-finished work  occasionally  undergoes.  In  the. brief  extracts  in  two  of  the 
reviews  of  La  Saisiaz  there  were  ...  *  stimulated  thunderclaps '  for  '  simulated 
thunderclaps ' ;  '  here  fame  stopped '  for  '  there  fame  stopped ' ;  '  with  my  lyre 
lowest,  highest,'  instead  of  *at  lowest,  highest,'  and  so  on."  .  .  . 

1881.  Sordello :  A  Story  from  Robert  Browning,  by  Frederic  May  Holland,  author 
of  the  '  Reign  of  the'  Stoics.'  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1881.  p.  1-26. 
Tells  the  story  of  the  poem,  with  a  few  extracts  from  it ;  gives  5  or  6  pages  of 
critical  notes,  and  states  the  historical  basis  of  the  work,  with  an  englisht 
specimen  of  the  real  Sordello's  poetry.  Mr.  Holland  has  also  in  MS.  like  stories 
from  2'he  Ring  and  the  Book,  Luria,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  The  Return  of 
the  Bruises,  Golomhe's  Birthday,  Pippa  Passes,  Red-Cotton  Night-Gap  Country, 
and  Balaustion' s  Adventures,  including  the  Apology  of  Aristophanes.  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  York  St.,  Covsnt  Garden,  will  publish  these  *  Stories  from  Brown- 
ing' soon. 

1881,  Oct.  28.  First  Meeting  of  the  Browning  Society  :  full  300  folk  at  it.  Reports 
of  it  in  the  *  Daily  News '  and  *  Echo '  of  Oct.  29,  '  Literary  World '  of  Nov.  4 
(by  Dr.  P.  Bayne),  and  'Academy'  of  Nov.  5  (by  Miss  Hickey).  Comment  on 
it  in  the  'Passing  Notes'  of  'The  Echo,'  Oct.  29,  and  my  answer  to  this  in 
'Echo,'  Oct.  31. 

1881.  Lord  Lytton  (II)  in  'Contemporary  Review,'  Nov.  p.  763-5.  R.  B,  is  the 
X  who  contends  that  The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus  reviewd  by  Lord  L.  are  not 
'  Sonnets '  in  form,  and  have  therefore  no  right  to  that  name.  Of  R.  B.,  Lord 
L.  says  :  "  X.  is  one  of  those  rare  poets  whose  inimitable  genius  belongs  to  no 
school ;  and  he  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  long-merited  renown.  Like 
many  other  genuine  writers,  he  is  not  much  indebted  to  the  critics  for  his  fame. 
It  was  not  they  who  introduced  him  to  the  public.  The  public  has  introduced 
him  to  them."  .  .  . 

1881.  Nov.  11.  Preliminary  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Browning  Society,  in  King's 
Combination  Room,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Westcott  in  the  Chair.  Addresses  by  him 
and  Dr.  Chas.  Waldstein.  A  Committee  of  ten  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Rulej 
of,  and  organize  the  Society.     See  Academy,  Nov.  5  and  26. 
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1881.  Nor.  9,  Finit  Cirrular.     Kor.  22,  Lint  «f  MiMiittcm  (40,'  Ixiiiilrii  ft  lion.  Mnn- 

\'>frt\  nn.t  KuIm  of  tlic  Oji^ford  HirMrttmtj  Sttctrty,  <tt  iIa  Kimt   MfM'titiR  lifld  in 

itmm  KotMii,  A.  (\  llni<llrv  nf  llalltol  ill  tlir  Chair.     ri«|>«<r  n^nil  hy 

Hon.  Arthur  I.vttpltt>ii,  on  th'>  IpmliiiK  iiicAM  of  Hrowniii^'H  Toctry. 

iiig.  IVy^^  (1:  l^r.  I.ytU'llnn  in  (hr  Chiiir.     I*ii|mt  on  HrowniiiK't 

Mr.  raton  Kfr.     Mr.  8.   I^   Ix«e  of  lUlliul  in  thi>  Hon.  Soc.    S-u 

.  i  'ct\  8. 

1  tlemau's  MuffRUUf/  Dec.  (No.  1812,  vol.  2.'>1),  p.  682-095.     Iloview  of 

.  ytg  nmd  /A*  Bool\  hv  Janif«  ThoniRon  of  our  .*<ociffty'«   ('o!ii'iiitt4v,  nuthor 

of  ■  ih«  City  of  OroAiifuI  Night,*  Ac. ;  highly  iimining  11. '«  wonderful  rrojiti.m, 

likening  it  to  a  Gothic  cilhcUral  (»«•«•  p.  141  nhuv),  with  \U  gurgoylca  of  the 

Lavyere'  argument*,  jujitifying  ita  luany  tcUingn  of  \\u>  ntory,  kc 

1S81,  Dec  1.  Scriluwr'a  'Century  Mnp«inc,'i).  lvS9.200.  two  jK>rtrail«,an<lan  Articln 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  (Jowe  on  "The  Kjirly  Writings  ol  Mr.  KoImtI  Browning:"  an 
iraporUuit  article,  as  all  the  infuriuntion  cauh'  from  the  |KM>t  himself.  It  fitalea 
UmU  Br.  began  to  write  |HH>try  a.s  a  wry  littlo  lH)y  ;  at  12  had  enough  Hyroiiic 
poems  to  form  a  volume,  hut  couKl  natumlly  get  no  one  to  puhliHh  them  :  Miss 
Sftimh  Flower  showd  them  to  W.  J.  Fox,  and  after  Fox's  death  in  1864,  IiIh 
dtOfffater  gave  Itack  to  Hr.  his  youthful  t>ro<Iuctions.  Altout  1825,  Br.  got  :ill 
SheUev'a  works,  and  Keats's,  and  they  changed  him.  "  He  plann'd  a  scrieH  of 
nODoaramatic  epics,  narratives  of  the  life  of  typical  souls— a  gigantic  scheme," 
of  which  Pauline  only  remains.  His  aunt  gave  him  the  money  to  print  Paulinr. 
Diant«  Roaetti  so  admired  this  poem  that  he  co))ied  it  all  out,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  Br.  at  Floxx»noe  about  it.  Br.'s  father  naid  for  the  printing  of  ParaceUii.i. 
At  Fox's  house  on  Nov.  27,  1835,  Br.  made  Macrcndy's  ac^junintance  ;  and  at 
MAcresdy's  house,  on  Dec  31,  1835  and  Jan.  1,  1836,  Jn.  Forster's.  Macrejuly 
«Qggest«d  that  Br.  should  write  him  a  play,  "  and  the  subject  of  Narses,  the 
eonoch  who  con(juer'd  Italy  for  Justinian,"  wjis  discu.sst  Iwtween  them.  At 
Tslfourd's  Ion  dmner,  May  26,  1836  (p.  109  abuv),  'Wordsworth,  leaning 
across  the  table,  said,  with  august  affability,  "  I  am  proud  to  drink  your  health, 
Mr.  Browning."'  On  leaving  Talfourd's,  Macrendy  said,  "Write  a  play, 
Browning,  and  keep  me  from  going  to  America  !  .  ."  Mr.  Br.  simply  replied  : 
**  Shall  It  l»e  historical  and  English  ?  What  do  you  say  to  a  drama  on 
Strafford  ?"  This  wa.s  publisht  by  Longmans,  at  their  own  ccst.  Before  1840, 
Br.  wrote  K.  VUior  and  K.  Ch/irlc.f,  and  Mamur  the  Hkrojthnnt,  rebaptized 
on  publication  by  the  name  of  The  Return  of  the  Druses.  Sordello  was  begun 
in  1838  [?],  finlsht  and  printed  in  1840,  Moxon  the  publi.sher  suggested  that 
Br.  should  print  his  poems  in  ^I.'s  cheap  series  of  old  dramatists,  A:c.,  and  so 
8  nos.  of  Beilx  and  Poine^ranales  came  out  in  it.  Dramnlic  Lyrics  I.  being  too 
short,  the  printer's  devil  came  for  more  copy,  and  Br.  "gave  him  Ajcii  d'csjn-U 
which  he  nad  written  for  Willie  M;vcreatly  [.see  p.  45,  abuv,  note],  and  which 
he  had  bad  no  idea  of  publishing.  This  wius  T/ie  Pied  I  ijyer  of  Ilmncliu,  which 
has  probably  introduced  its  author's  name  into  hundred.s  of  thousands  of  homes 
where  otherwise  it  never  would  have  i>enetrated."  The  full  story  is  then  told 
of  Macready's  manoeuvres,  first  to  get  out  of  having  the  Bht  play'd,  as  he  had 
promist,  and  then  to  take  the  hero's  i»art  out  of  Phelps's  hands.  Macready  was 
nearly  bankrupt,  and  hardly  himself.  (B.  wouldn't  let  me  give  these  details 
before.)     Mr.  Gosse's  article  should  be  bought  by  all  our  Mcmi)ers. 

1881.  '  Fanfulla  della  Domenica,'  4  dicembie.  Roma.  *  Agli  ammimtori  del  poeta  di 
Men  and  Women.  Notizie  prcziose  die  raccolgo  dall'  Academy.'  A  note  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Browning  Society,  of  the  Century  article,  and  of  Mr.  Kadford's 
identification  of  the  Andrea  del  Sarto  picture  and  poem,  with  my  letter  alx)ut 
it  (p.  148,  below).  The  result  is  prettily  put :  "  Cosi  il  mondo  dell'  arte  ebhe 
due  fortune  ;  di  avere  una  copia  di  meno,  e  un  cai>oIavoro  di  piii. "  ' 

*  The  Society  was  limited  in  order  that  it  might  meet  in  the  comfortable  Common- 
Room  of  the  College  of  the  Chairman  and  Host  of  e<ich  Meeting.  But  the  40  (the 
number  of  the  French  Academy  as  well  as  the  Forty  Thieves)  represent  all  classes 
of  the  University — 15  Graduates,  15  Undergraduates,  and  10  ladies, 

*  Thus  had  the  world  of  Art  two  good  haps ;  to  have  one  copy  the  le.ss,  and  one 
master-piece  the  more. 

BROWXI.NO,  2.  M 
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1881.  ' The  Cambridge  Review,'  Dec.  7,  vol.  iii.  No.  58,  p.  146-7.  "Robert  Brown- 
ing's Poems."  A  good  review  of  Rahhi  hen  Ezra  and  Aht  Vogler,  by  A.  W., 
who  also  writes  some  thoughtful  verses,  "  Unfulfilled  Ideals,"  in  the  next 
column.  On  p.  119,  are  letters  from  R.  Somervell  of  Kings,  and  E.  M.  Sympson 
of  Oaius,  ridiculing  a  note  of  some  feeble  *  B,  H.  H.'  against  the  Cambr. 
Browning  Society  in  a  former  number  of  the  '  Review.' 

1881.  'Academy,'  Dec.  10,  p.  437,  col.  2.  Letter  from  me  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gosse's 
objection  to  Paracelsus,  as  "  a  drama"  (which  Browning  expressly  warnd  his 
readers  it  wasn't)  containing  2  speeches  of  over  300  lines  each. 

1881,  Dec.  Expressions  of  hope  that  Mrs.  Kendal  will  play  the  Queen  in  In  a 
Balcony,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  in  'Athenaeum,'  Dec.  10,  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  in 
'Daily  News,'  Dec.  12,  Mr.  F.  Wedmore  in  'Academy,'  Dec.  17. 

1881.  'The  Home  Journal,'  Dec.  15,  p.  104-5.  Garbled  report  of  my  Lecture  on 
Br.  to  the  Ascham  Society  on  Dec.  7. 

1881.  'Academy,'  Dec.  17.  Miss  E.  Dickinson  West's  Sonnet  'To  Robert  Brown- 
ing, on  re-reading  some  Poems  long  unread.' 

1881,  'Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  Dec.  22,  p.  11.  Article  on  'The  Browning  Society.' 
My  answer  to  it,  meeting  its  objections  full  butt,  is — with  an  editorial  para- 
graph—in the  '  P.  M.  G.'  of  Jan.  2,  1882.  (I  did  not  see  the  article  till  Dec. 
30,  1881.) 

1881.  'Daily  News,'  Dec.  31.  Leader  on  the  Literature  of  the  year,  mentioning 
Br.  and  the  Browning  Society.  My  answer  is  in  the  'D.  N.'  of  Jan.  2,  1882, 
p.  2,  col.  7,  at  foot. 

1881.  'Academy,'  Dec.  31.  My  letter  on  'Mr.  Browning's  Thunderstorms,' — 
Ottima's  in  Pippa  Passes,  and  the  Pope's  in  Ring  and  Book,  vol.  iv,  p.  91-2, — 
asking  whether  they  can  be  match t  in  English  Literature. 

I  have  not  enterd  the  smaller  Browning  paragraphs  or  earlier  letters  of  mine 
that  have  appeard  weekly  in  the  *  Academy '  for  some  time. 

1882.  Prof.  S.  R.  Gardiner.  'Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  I,'  vol.  ii,  p.  180. 
"Strafford  turns  proudly  away.  Noy  wishes  to  know  where  he  will  choose  his 
residence.  'In  any  place,'  is  the  reply,  'so  that  I  may  have  that  which  I 
come  for — rest.'  Such  was  the  utmost  for  which  a  contemporary  could  dare  to 
hope.  A  great  poet  of  our  own  day,  clothing  the  reconciling  spirit  of  the  19th 
century  in  words  which  never  could  have  been  spoken  in  the  17th,  has  breathed 
a  higher  wish.  On  his  page  an  imaginary  Pym,  recalling  an  imaginary  friend- 
ship, looks  forward  hopefully  to  a  re-union  in  a  better  and  brighter  world. 
'Even  thus,'  Pym  is  made  to  say — and  we  may  well  wish  that  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  say  it — 

'  Even  thus,  I  love  him  now, 
And  look  for  my  chief  portion  in  that  world 
"Where  great  hearts  led  astray  are  turn'd  again  ... 
...  in  my  inmost  heart, 

Believe,  I  think  of  stealing  quite  away. 
To  walk  once  more  with  Wentworth,  my  youth's  friend, 
Purged  from  all  errors,  gloriously  renew'd  ; 
And  Eliot  shall  not  blame  us.' 

Browning's  Strafford,  Act  V.  sc.  ii.      Works,  1868,  i.  308." 
1882.   *  Literary  Gazette'  (Boston,  U.S.A.),  Jan.  14.    Notice  of  Browning's  growing 

popularity. 
1882.  P.  G.  Hamerton.     Dedication  of  his  book,  '  The  Graphic  Arts,'  to  R.  B. 
1882.     'Boston  (U.  S.  A.)  Evening  Transcript,'  Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  p.  4,  col.  4-5. 
An  article  headed  "  Mr.  Thaxter's  readings — A  new  Interpreter  of  Browning," 
.very  strongly  praising  the  readings  and  the  poet:   "The  mind  which  easily 
overtakes  Shakspeare  will  find  Browning  still  many  strides  in  advance.     Those 
who  honestly  wish  to  ascend  the  heights  and  breathe  the  same  fine  air  with  this 
noblest  poetic  mind  of  our  century,  will  hardly  find  a  more  careful  and  gentle 
leader  than  Mr.  Thaxter."     ih.,  col.  5.     Letter  protesting  against  Mr.  Home 
being  the  original  of  Sludge,  the  Medium. 
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3.     ¥li¥JSn   PKK80NAL   NOTICh^i. 

183S~18iS.  M^rKKvnv'M  JticitMAi..  Notm  (in  HnowMiNo. 
1835.  Nmmtktr  271k,  Wmt  fruiu  rlmmlirni  to  dina  with  lUv.  Willium  Fnx, 
Bijsviitpr  .  .  .  Mr.  IMnri  BntwHtuft,  tlir  author  of  /Vtrri4-/-A«uj  cntn*'  in  iirt<>r 
dinner  :  I  wm  very  much  pl«MiMl  to  moot  l>iin.  \i\n  fiioo  in  full  of  tntrtlii^iMirr. 
Uy  Uin«  inuwmI  most  affrMMi^ly  •  •  ;  '  ^*^^^  ^'''-  HniwniuK  on,  And  mnunNtiMl 
to  be  altowod  to  ini|imve  my  M^iuiiintanra  with  him.  Ho  oxprofVMHl  fiini<M  if 
«»nulj,  ••  gnitifiod  hj  tho  i»m|MM^il,  uixliod  to  iMMid  nio  hin  IhioIc  ;  wocxchnnxoil 
ou«lt  and  purtwl.     187S.   >iacrr.tdy'H  '  KoniiniMconcoN/ tnl.  I*oll«>rk,  i.  474. 

Dte$mbfr  lUk,  Rmd  Pttm/ielsH,*,  a  work  of  gnMt  during,  Ntnrnvl  with  ftoctry  of 
thouj^ht,  fcwlinff,  and  diction,  hut  ocHHioimlly  i»l»,H«Min' :  tho  wiitor  can  ncarorly 
Ctil  to  b«  «  l<<tii(Ung  fli>irit  of  hifl  titno.     i.  474  .'>. 

Dtetmktr  Zlti.  Frpderick  lioynoUitnrrivod  a  litilo  Hftor  4  oCIo.-k.  .  .  Our  nthor 
gOMta  wens  Meenni  Konnoy,  Fonttvr,  ('iittorinoh>,  litownimj,  anil  Mr.  Muuro. 
lir.  Browning  was  very  |>opular  with  tho  whnio  party  ;  his  aimple  and  on- 
thusiaetic  manner  cngngod  attontion,  and  won  opinions  from  all  pn>Mmt ;  hn 
looka  and  spoaka  morv  like  a  youthful  i>oot  than  any  man  1  ovor  aaw. 

We  pourvd  out  a  libation  as  a  farewell  to  the  old  year  and  a  wulcome  to  the  new. 
i.  478. 
1838.  Fdiruary  16/A.  Forster  and  Browning  rallod,  and  talkod  over  the  plot  of  a 
tragedy,  whioh  Hrowninj?  ha«l  bojjtm  to  think  of:  tlio  suKjoct  N.irHca.  He  jciid 
that  Ihad  bit  him  hy  my  iH>rformance  of  'DthoUo,'  and  1  told  him  '  I  hope*!  I 
ahould  make  the  hhxKi  come.'  It  would  indeed  W  some  nTomiHjn.sc  for  tho 
miseries  the  humiliations,  the  heart-sickening  disgtists  which  I  have  cndnrod 
in  my  profession  if,  by  its  exercise,  I  hnd  awakened  a  spirit  of  poetry  wlios** 
influence  would  elevate,  ennoble,  and  adorn  our  dcgrade«I  drama.  May  it  be  I 
IL  8.     (See  (iosse's  article  in  Scribner's  Century,  Dec.  1881,  p.  194-5.) 

l/^ty  26/A.  [After  first  acting  of  Talfourd's  'Ion.']  'Smith,  Dow,  lirownittff, 
Forster  .  .  .  came  into  my  room.  [M.  went  to  supper  at  Talfounl's  :  See 
BMiogrftphy,  p.  109.]  At  Talfourd's  I  met  Wordsworth,  who  niniied  me, 
Walter  Savage  Landor  .  .  .  Staiifidd,  Broioniruj,  Price,  Miss  Mitford  — 1  cannot 
remember  all.  [M.  propo<»ed  Talfourd's  health]  It  l>ocame  then  a  succession 
of  |>ersonal  toasts.  Miss  E.  Tree,  Miss  Mitford,  Mr.  StanfieUl,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Poole,  Browning,  and  who  else  I  do  not  know.  I  was  very  happily  idaced 
between  Wonlsworth  and  I.»andor,  with  Browning  ojtposite,  and  Sir.  Taifourd 
next  but  one.'  .  .   ii.  33. 

London^  Aiupist  \st.  Came  up  to  town  [from  Elstree,  Herts.]  by  Billing's,  in 
t-ompany  with  Mr.  and  Miss  I^ne,  Browning,  Forster,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth. 
Parted  with  my  guests  ap{»arently  well-pleased  with  their  excursion.   ,   .  ii.  42. 

London,  August  Zrd.  Forster  told  me  that  Browning  had  tixed  on  StraflTord  for  tlio 
subject  of  a  tragedy  ;  he  could  not  have  hit  ujwn  one  that  I  could  have  more 
readily  concurred  to.     ii.  43-4. 

Elstree,  Suiulny,  October  Zdth.  We  talked  in  the  drawing-room  with  Browning  and 
Dow,  till  the  arrival  of  Taifourd  and  Mr.  K.  T.  Price  and  White.  Introdm^etl 
all  to  Forrest,     i.  53. 

Koreinber  \Oth.  Browning  came  with  Dow  to  bring  me  his  tragedy  of  Strafford  ; 
the  fourth  act  was  incomplete.  I  re»juestcd  him  to  write-in  the  plot  of  what 
was  deficient,  Dow  drove  me  (p.  54)  to  the  Garrick  Club,  while  Browning 
wrote  out  the  story  of  the  omitted  parts.  [.M.  stayd  with  the  rcmainers  after 
the  dinner  given  to  Forrest.]  Browning  an<l  Dow  soon  summoned  me,  and 
I  received  the  MS,  started  in  a  cab  to  Kilbura.  .  .  ii.  54. 
1837.  Jantuiry  Mh.  Acted  Bragelone  well  (in  L.  liulwer's  'La  Vallitre').  Dow, 
Fitzgerald,  Bnnrning,  Taifourd  .  .  .  came  into  my  room  ;  they  all  seemed  to 
think  much  of  my  performance.   .  .   ii.  57. 

January  1th.  Browning  called,  and  we  talked  about  '  La  Valliire,'  kc.  ;  he  gave 
roe  an  interesting  lithographic  print  of  Kichard  from  some  old  •'jpostry.  .  . 
ii-  57. 

.M    J 
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Elstree,  March  ISih.  Received  a  note  from  Forster,  appointing  Monday  for  the 
visit  of  himself  and  Browning  about  Strafford.  I  answered  him,  assenting  to 
his  proposal,  ii.  63.  Read  before  dinner  a  few  pages  of  Paracelsus,  which 
raises  my  wonder  the  more  I  read  it.     ii.  64. 

March  20th.  I  went  to  the  theatre  .  .  .  and  read  to  Mr.  Osbaldiston  the  ])lay 
of  Strafford  ;  he  canght  at  it  with  avidity,  agreed  to  produce  it  without  delay 
on  his  part,  and  to  give  the  author  £12  per  night  for  twenty-five  nights,  and 
£10  per  night  for  ten  nights  beyond.  He  also  promised  to  offer  Mr.  Elton  an 
engagement  to  strengthen  the  play.     ii.  66. 

j42)ril  ith.  Browning  called  in  with  alterations,  &c.,  sat  and  talked  whilst  I 
dined.  A  young  gentleman  came  in  ...  to  request  my  autograph  in  his 
album.'  I  introduced  Browning  to  him  as  a  great  tragic  poet,  and  he  added  his 
name.     ii.  66. 

April  27th.     Gave  the  evening  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  Strafford. 

April  28th.  Thought  over  some  scenes  of  Strafford,  before  I  rose,  and  went  out 
very  soon  to  the  rehearsal  of  it.  There  is  no  chance,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
play,  but  in  the  acting,  which  by  possibility  might  cany  it  to  the  end  without 
disapprobation  ;  but  that  the  curtain  can  fall  without  considerable  opposition, 
I  cannot  venture  to  anticipate  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  In 
all  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspere,  the  great  poet  has  only  introduced  such 
events  as  act  on  the  individuals  concerned,  and  of  which  they  are  themselves  a 
part ;  the  persons  are  all  in  direct  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  facts  are 
present  to  the  audience.  But  in  Browning's  play,  we  have  a  long  scene  of 
passion — upon  what  ?  A  plan  destroyed,  by  whom  or  for  what  we  know  not, 
and  a  parliament  dissolved,  which  merely  seems  to  inconvenience  Strafford  in 
his  arrangements. 

April  29th.     Brewster  called  with  my  wig  for  Strafford. 

May  1st.  Called  at  the  box-office  about  the  boxes  and  places  for  which  I  had 
been  applied  to.  Rehearsed  Strafford.  "Was  gratified  with  the  extreme  delight 
Browning  testified  at  the  reheai"sal  of  my  part,  which  he  said  was  to  him  a  full 
recompense  for  having  written  the  play,  inasmuch  as.  he  had  seen  his  utmost 
hopes  of  character  perfectly  embodied.    . 

Read  Strafford  in  bed,  and  acted  it  as  well  as  I  could  under  the  nervous  sensations 
that  I  experienced.  Edward  (the  novelist)  and  Henry  (the  diplomatist)  Bulwer, 
Fitzgerald,  Talfourd,  Forster,  Dow,  Browning  (who  brought  his  father  to  shake 
hands  with  me),  and  Jerdan  came  into  my  room.  ii.  67.  (See  further,  p.  71, 
106,  133,  137,  145,  148,  183,  Browning  goes  into  Macready's  room,  &c.,  after 
divers  'first  nights';  p.  98  (Jan.  20,  1838),  p.  141  (March  27,  1839),  p.  181 
(Aug.  4,  1841),  p.  196  (at  Kenyon's,  March  26,  1842),  p.  199  ;  dines  with  or 
calls  on  him  ;  p.  104,  meets  B.  at  Miss  Martineau's  party,  March  14,  '38  ;  B. 
comes  to  his  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Richelieu'  (Dec.  16,  '38,  p.  131). 
1840,  May  8th.  Attended  Carlyle's  lecture  '  The  Hero  as  a  Prophet  :  Mahomet': 
on  which  he  descanted  with  a  fervour  and  eloquence  that  only  a  conviction  of 
truth  could  give.  I  was  charmed,  carried  away  by  him.  Met  Browning  there. 
1843.  FeJyruary  ith.     Rehearsed  Browning's  play.  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon. 

Qth.     Mr,  Phelps  was  too  ill  to  play  to-night.     I  decided  on  under-studyhig 

his  part  in  Browning's  play.     (See  Scribner's  Century,  Dec.  1881,  p.  198-9.) 

February  Wth.  Production  of  the  play  of  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon. 
1842-1851.  R.  H.  Stoddard  and  Bayard  Taylor  on  Browning  sijid  his  Wife.  Mrs. 
Browning  on  her  boy.  From  '  Letters  of  Eliz.  B.  Browning  to  R,  H.  Home. 
With  a  Preface  and  Memoir  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.'  New  York  :  Miller, 
1877.  Vol.  i.  p.  xix.  Among  other  modern  poets  mentioned  by  her  [Miss 
Barrett]  in  'Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship '  was  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  whose 
series  of  poems  and  plays  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  was  then  in  publication. 
The  lines  in  which  she  referred  to  him  and  his  works  were  as  follows  : 
"  Or  from  Browning  some  '  Pomegranate  '  which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle, 
Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  humanity." 

[Here  follows  a  wrong  account  of  Browning's  introduction  to  Miss  Barrett,  This 
was  in  fact  made  by  her  cousin  Mr.  Kenyon,  her  father's  schoolfellow,  after  the 
poet  and  poetess  had  corresponded  for  some  months.] 
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xs.  Soon  Umt*  wtuns  two  portji  of  t1t*t  nnmr,  Mr.  Rnliort  nrownin;;,  aiithnr  of 
BtWtmid  Fom^tgrmmtUm^  «n<l  Mm.  KliMlwlh  lUriflt  Hmwninjt,  aiitluiror  '  I^iy 
0«imMiii«*a  Ooartohip/  which  provwl  •  poetic  prpfi^ninition  of  hrr  own.  .  . 
fn)«ir]  nurrinK*  .  .  .  foUownl  in  thr  iiutnnin  of  184<l  .  .  .  [uml  \\\py  wont]  Awny 
to  lulv.  Thry  iirttlr«l  Kl  Kli»ivnr<»  in  C^imi  (iuidi,  fit  «UrIliMK  for  i»<»rt«.  It 
has  oRrn '  l»««««n  «lo»i'nl>c»l,  f>ji|t>«riiillv  th«  n>oni  in  whi«h  .Mm.  HmwhinK 
reorinsl  her  fiiontIi«.  Tony,  coniforuhlc,  clf^nnt,  it  wrui  a  kin<l  of  Idfal  rhmn- 
l»r,  neith<*r  a  lihmry,  nor  •  p«rlor,  hut  »  h.ipi»y  lilondinj?  of  Iwttli.  Thorc  wrr« 
old  picturvN  oil  the  xkaW*  in  oM  fntntrji  :  i*Aiiy-chairti  iin<l  Iouu^n  worn  Nc«t. 
terra  aUmt,  «n«l  uKui^j  the  wnlln  (p.  xxi.)  wens  InrK"*  rirvf.l  IkjoIc-cam-h 
emmmed  with  Itookn  in  mnny  lnn^mt^>K,  Ctrrt^k,  Ix;  nuro,  lH*in;{  ninoti);  tlmtii. 
Dbpom  thme  ««  piotunMi{noly  m  |>«)KNil)le,  au«1  a<l<l  to  them  iiinuni<-ni)il«  litild 
triflfM,  ohjrctn  of  Art,  hric-A-hmr,  kc,  anil  you  ni.iy  h.ivr  a  <iiiii  i<lra  of  tho 
room  in  which  Mr-*.  I^mwninjj  wroto  Iut  pootuM.  Thr  <:ontritst  IwtweiMi  it  aikI 
her  ohl  sick-chatnlvr  in  Winnv>I<»  Stn'«'t  wjus  as  grciit  as  the  coiitnuit  iKitween 
her  life  m  a  maidm.  luul  hor  lif**  n»  a  wife.  .  .  . 

zxiiL  The  Hwwninps  silent  their  sunimem  in  Klorenre,  an«l  their  wintem  in 
Kome,  and  oce^tsiouHlly  vi-site*!  Kn^land.  .  .  Mr.  Iliiyjinl  Taylor,  who  wan  in 
London  at  this  tinie  [ISTjI],  met  the  niat^Nl  |K>ets,  as  he  han  toM  us  in  'At 
Home  and  Ahroad  '  (I.  Series,  lS.'i9  :  II.  18r,2,  neither  in  Hrit.  Mua.  Ort.  27, 
18B1],  a  collection  of  ple.a5wnt  sketches  of  life,  weneiy,  an«l  men.  "Calling 
on«  afternoon  in  SeptemU'r,  at  their  residence  in  Devonsliire  Street,"  he  writes, 
••I  waa  fortunate  enoujjh  to  find  both  at  home,  thou;;h  on  the  eve  of  their 
ivtam  to  Flon»ncc.  In  a  smulhlrawing-room  on  the  first  floor  I  met  Hrowninjf, 
who  receireil  me  with  great  conliality.  In  his  lively,  cheerfijl  matiner,  «niick 
▼oice,  and  perfect  self-possession,  he  made  tlie  impression  of  an  Americjin  ratln'r 
than  an  Enijlishman.  He  was  then,  I  should  jt>dge,  almut  .37  [:ii^*J  years  of  age, 
but  his  d.»rk  hairwa-s  alrea«ly  streiked  with  gr.iy  al>out  the  temtdes.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  with  i)orhap3  the  faintest  olive  tinge,   eyes  large,  clear,  and 


*  As  one  instance,  take  this  from  W.  W.  Storey's  "touching  and  appreciative 
letter"  in  the  'Athntic  Monthly,*  Sept.  18^1,  dated  Florence,  July  5,  1861,  and 
partly  reprinted  in  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  K.  B.  H.,  prefixt  to  the  American 
edition  of  her  PofticM  Works,  2  vols,  in  1,  .T.is.  Miller,  779  Broadwuy,  New  York, 
p.  13-14  : — "Those  who  have  known  Casa  Guidi  as  it  was,  could  hardly  enter  the 
loved  rooms  now,  and  speak  above  a  whisper.  They  who  have  In^en  so  fivored,  can 
never  forget  the  square  an^erooni,  with  its  great  jiicture  and  j>iano-foile,  at  which 
the  boy  Browning  lussed  many  an  hour — the  little  dining-room  covered  with 
tapestry,  and  where  nunjr  meiialHons  of  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  ami  llolx^rt  Browning — 
the  long  room  filled  with  plaster  casts  and  studies,  which  w;is  Mr.  Browning's 
retreat,  —  and,  dearest  of  all,  the  larjje  dniwing-room  where  she  always  sat.  It 
opens  upon  a  balcony  fille<l  with  pi mts,  and  looks  out  u;»ou  the  iron  gray  church 
of  Santa  Felice.  There  was  sonuthin*;  about  this  rooin  that  se^irued  to  make  it  a 
pro|»er  and  e,special  haunt  for  iK>ets.  The  dark  shadows  and  suUlued  li^ht  gave  it 
a  dreary  look,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  tapestry-covered  walls  anil  the  old  i)ic- 
tnres  of  saints  that  looked  out  sadly  from  their  carved  frames  of  ])lack  W()o<l, 
Large  book-cases,  constructed  of  specimens  of  Florentine  carving  selected  by  Mr. 
Browning,  were  brimming  over  with  wise-looking  books.  Tables  were  covered  wi*h 
more  gayly  bound  volumes,  the  gifts  of  brother  authors.  Diiite's  gi-ave  profile,  a 
cast  of  Keats's  face  and  brow  taken  after  death,  a  j>on-and-ink  sketcli  of  Tennyson, 
the  genial  face  of  .Tohn  Kenyon,  Mrs.  Browning's  good  friend  and  relative,  little 
paintings  of  the  boy  Browning,  all  attracted  the  eye  in  turn,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
thousand  musings.  A  (juaint  mirror,  easy-chairs  and  sofas,  and  a  hundred  nothings 
that  always  add  an  indescribable  clnnn,  were  all  ma«sed  in  this  room.      But  the 

§lory  of  all,  and  that  which  sanctified  all,  was  seated  in  a  low  ann-chair  near  the 
oor.  A  small  table,  strewn  with  writing-materials,  books,  and  newspi|>ers,  was 
always  by  her  side."  After  her  death,  her  husband  had  a  c^areful  water-colour 
drawing  made  of  this  room,  which  has  Wen  engrav'd  more  than  once.  It  .still 
hangs  m  his  drawing-room,  where  the  mirror  and  one  of  the  quaint  chairs  alM)ve- 
namoti  still  are.  The  low  arm-chair  and  small  tal»le  are  in  Browning's  study — with 
his  father's  desk,  on  which  he  haa  written  all  lii.s  poems. 
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gray,  nose  strong  and  well  cut,  mouth  full  and  rather  broad,  and  chin  pointed 
though  not  prominent.  His  forehead  broadened  rapidly  upwards  from  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eyes,  slightly  retreating.  The  strong  individuality  which  marks 
his  poetry  was  expressed,  not  only  in  his  face  and  head,  but  in  his  whole 
demeanor.  He  was  about  the  medium  height,  strong  in  the  shoulders,  but 
slender  at  the  waist,  and  his  movements  expressed  a  combination  of  vigor  and 
elasticity."  [Mr.  Kenyon  the  poet  cald,  and  when  he  went,  B.  cald  him 
"  Kenyon  the  Magnificent."]  B.'s  (p.  xxv.)  eulogy  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Browning,  whom  he  ran  to  meet  with  a  boyish  liveliness. 
She  was  slight  and  fragile  in  appearance,  with  a  pale,  wasted  face,  shaded  by 
masses  of  soft  chestnut  curls  which  fell  on  her  cheeks,  and  serious  eyes  of 
bluish-gray.  Her  frame  seemed  to  be  altogether  disproportionate  to  her  soul. 
This  at  least  was  the  first  impression  :  (p.  xxvi.)  her  personality,  frail  as  it  ap- 
peared, soon  exercised  its  power,  and  it  seemed  a  natural  thing  that  she  should 
have  written  the  '  Cry  of  the  Children,'  or  the  '  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship, ' 
I  also  understood  how  these  two  poets,  so  different  both  intellectually  and 
physically,  should  have  found  their  complements  in  each  other. 

"  The  fortunate  balance  of  their  reciprocal  qualities  makes  them  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  the  inter-marriage  of  authors  is  unadvisable,  and  they  appear  to  be — 
and  are — perfectly  happy  in  their  wedded  life."  [Stoddard.  The  Brownings 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  their  American  reputation,  and  the  conversa- 
tion taking  a  turn  that  led  to  American  Art,  Mrs.  Browning  expressed  the 
belief  that  a  Republican  form  of  government  was  unfavourable  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
Mr.  Taylor  dissented  to  [from]  this  opinion,  and  a  general  historical  discussion 
ensued,  which  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  spirit,  husband 
and  wife  taking  directly  opposite  views.  When  the  good-humoured  discussion 
ended,  the  third  Browning  mentioned  by  Miss  Mitfoi-d  appeared.]  **  Their 
child,  a  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  boy  of  two  years  old,  was  brought  into  the 
room.  He  stammered  Italian  sentences  only  ;  he  knew  nothing,  as  yet,  of  his 
native  tongue.  He  has  since  exhibited  a  remarkable  genius  for  music  and 
drawing — a  fortunate  circuuistance,  for  inherited  genius  is  always  fresher  and 
more  vigorous  when  it  seeks  a  new  form  of  expression."  [Mr.  Taylor  pursued 
his  journey  to  the  East,  and  the  Brownings  returned  to  Florence,  which  they 
made  their  permanent  home,  though  they  risited  England  from  time  to 
time.] 

Then  Stoddard  prints  the  letters  (1st  from  R.  B,,  2nd  from  E.  B.  B.  about  her 
boy's  illness)  to  Leigh  Hunt,  on  Oct.  6,  1857  from  Bagni  di  Lucca,  from 
L.  H.'s  Correspondence  1862. 
1858.  N.  Haw^thorne  on  Browning  and  his  Wife  and  Boy.  "  Passages  from 
the  French  and  Italian  Note- Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne."  Strahan 
&  Co.,  London,  1871.  Vol.  i.  end,  p.  371.  "  Mr.  Powers  [the  sculptor] 
took  his  leave  about  8  o'clock,  being  to  make  a  call  on  .  .  .  Mrs.  Browning 
at  Casa  Guidi "  .  .  Voh  ii.  p.  9.  "As  we  were  at  dinner  to-day  [June  8th, 
1858]  at  half-past  three,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  a  minute  after 
our  [p.  10]  servant  brought  a  card.  It  was  Mr.  Robert  Browning's,  and  on  it 
was  written  in  pencil  an  invitation  for  us  to  go  to  see  them  this  evening.  He 
had  left  the  card,  and  gone  away  ;  but  very  soon  the  bell  rang  again,  and  he 
had  come  back,  having  forgotten  to  give  his  address.  This  time  he  came  in  ; 
and  he  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  children  and  grown  people,  and  was  very 
vivacious  and  agreeable.  He  looked  younger  and  even  handsomer  than  when 
I  saw  him  in  London,  two  years  ago,  and  his  grey  hairs  seemed  fewer  than  those 
that  had  then  strayed  into  his  youthful  head.  He  talked  a  wonderful  quantity 
in  a  little  time,  and  told  us — among  other  things  that  we  should  never  have 
dreamed  of — that  Italian  people  will  not  cheat  you,  if  you  construe  them  gener- 
ously and  put  them  upon  their  honour, 

'*  Mr.  Browning  was  veiy  kind  and  warm  in  his  expressions  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
us  ;  and,  on  our  part,  we  were  all  very  glad  to  meet  him.  He  must  be  an 
exceedingly  likeable  man.  .  .  They  are  to  leave  Florence  very  soon,  and  arc 
going  to  Normandy,  I  think  he  said,  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  .  . 

Jam  9th.  "We  went  last  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  to  see  the  Brownings  ;  and,  after 
some  search  and  [p.  11]  inquiry,  we  found  the  Casa  Guidi,  which  is  a  palace 
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in  *  Ktnret  not  very  hi  horn  oar  own.  It  being  dtuk,  I  cmild  not  ti«  th« 
oxtrriur,  which,  if  I  r«menih«r,  Hrowuinft  hiui  crlohnttml  in  mmn  ;  ml  m\\  •vrnl«, 
lire.  llruwninK  hiui  called  one  of  hrr  |MM«ms  '  ('«m  (iuiiii  WindowN.' 

'*The  strvet  it  •  narrow  one  ;  hnt  on  entering  the  |mI«<:i^  wo  foiimi  «  M|>!irinu«  atair* 
came  nntl  iini|>le  ncconimmlntions  of  vmtiliulo  ■ntl  hnil,  iho  latter  oiirning  on  a 
beleouv.  whrre  we  couM  hear  ihe  rhunting  of  prtMla  in  a  church  rhMM«  hy. 
Rrowiiuig  tohi  un  th«t  thin  w**  tho  finl  church  where  iin  oratorio  ha4l  over  l»«««n 
|torf<iriii<*ii.  Ilo  cAUifiiito  the  antc-rtxtin  to  grtH't  un,  at  did  hi<<  lilth>  Uty  (then 
l»|l  lUtwrl,  whom  ihry  call  '  IVunini '  [lat<»r,  '  I'm*]  for  f.iii.lucHi.  Tlii'  laii«T 
cogiioiurn  in  a  diminutive  of  A|)cnnino,  which  wiut  )K>iito\vcd  U|Mtii  hitii  Ht  h  m 
ftr«l  a«lvenl  into  the  world  beoHUW!  ho  wan  jio  very  iiiuiili,  thctv  iN'iii;^  n  iitutuii 
in  Florence  of  ctdoitml  iiixe  called  *  A|N<nnino.'  He  wiia  lK>rii  in  KlonMue,  mid 
prides  hiniMlf  on  Itetng  a  Florentine,  and  is  indeed  as  un-KiigliNh  a  pnxluctiiiu 
a«  if  he  were  native  of  another  planet. 

**  Mn.  Browning  met  us  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-ro«nn,  and  greeto«l  us  nmst 
kindly — a  |».ile,  small  |H»rson,  »cin*ely  emlNulie<l  at  all  ;  at  any  rate,  only  [j».  ]'2\ 
sulwtantial  enough  to  put  forth  her  »lender  tiugerH  to  Ik-  gr.iH|H'd,  and  to  N|N'ak 
with  a  thrill,  yet  sweet,  tenuity  of  voice.  Keally,  I  do  n<»l  see  how  Mr.  Brown- 
ing can  »ui»|KW«  that  he  h.vs  an  earthly  wife  any  more  than  an  e^arthly  child  ; 
hoth  are  oMhe  eltin  rare,  and  will  Hit  away  from  him  some  day  when  he  Ic.'iMt 
thinks  of  it.  She  is  a  goo«l  and  kind  fairy,  however,  and  sweetly  »liMjK)H<Ml 
towards  the  human  race,  though  only  remotelv  akin  to  it.  It  is  wonderftil  to 
we  how  small  she  is,  how  |iale  her  cheek,  how  Itright  an<l  dark  her  eyex.  There 
is  not  such  another  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  her  hl.iok  ringlets  cluster  duwti 
into  h^r  neck,  and  maKe  her  face  l<M>k  the  whiter  by  their  sahle  pntfu.sion.  I 
coald  not  form  any  judgment  sUiut  her  age  [49]  ;  it  may  rauge  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  human  life  or  eltin  life.  When  I  met  her  at  LoHdon  at  Lord 
Houghton's  hre-iikfiist -table  she  di«l  not  impress  me  so  singularly  ;  for  the 
morning  light  is  more  prosaic  than  the  dim  illumination  of  their  great  tajKstried 
drawing-room  ;  and  b<».sides,  sitting  next  to  her,  she  dii  not  have  occa.sion  to 
raise  her  voice  in  sj>eaking,  and  I  was  not  seusilde  what  a  slender  voice  she  has. 
It  is  marvellous  to  see  how  so  e.xtraonlinary,  so  acute,  .so  sensitive  a  creature 
can  impress  us,  as  she  does  [p.  13],  with  the  certainty  of  her  benevolence.  It 
seems  to  me  tliere  were  a  million  chances  to  one  that  she  would  have  been  a 
miracle  of  acidity  and  bitterness. 

"  We  were  not  the  only  guests.  .  .  Mr.  Browning  was  voxy  efficient  in  keeping 
up  conversation  with  everylnxly,  and  seemed  to  be  in  all  pirtsof  the  room,  and 
in  every  group  at  the  same  njoment  ;  a  mo.>*t  vivid  and  4uick-tlioughted  jK-rson 
— logical  and  common-sensible,  as,  1  ))resume,  poets  generally  arc  in  their  daily 
talk.   .   .  . 

*'  We  had  some  tea  and  strawberries,  anil  passed  a  pleasant  evening.  Tliere  was  no 
very  noteworthy  conversation  ;  the  most  interesting  topic  (p.  14)  being  that 
disagreo-iblc  an.'  now  wearisome  one  of  spiritual  comniunication.s,  as  reganls 
which,  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  In-liever,  and  her  husband  an  infidel.  .  .  Browning 
and  his  wife  had  l>oth  Ikk'u  present  at  a  spiritual  session  held  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  had  seen  antl  felt  the  unearihly  hands,  one  of  which  bad  placed  a  laurel 
wreath  on  Mi-s.  Browning's  head.  Browning,  however,  avoweil  his  belief  that 
those  hands  were  affixetl  to  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  lay  extended  in  his  chair, 
with  his  legs  far  untler  the  t^ible.  The  marvellousness  of  the  fact,  as  I  have 
read  of  it,  and  he;ird  it  from  other  eye-witnesses,  melted  strangely  away  in  his 
hearty  gripe,  and  at  the  sharp  touch  of  his  logic  [cp.  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium]  ; 
while  his  wife,  ever  and  anon,  put  in  a  little  gentle  word  of  exi»ostulation.  I 
ara  rather  surpiised  that  Browning's  conversation  should  be  so  clear,  and  so 
much  to  the  purpose  at  the  moment,  since  his  {Kx-try  can  seldom  proceed  far 
without  running  into  the  high  gnuss  of  Litent  meanings  and  obscure  allusions. 

**  Mrs.  Browning's  health  does  not  peiinit  late  hours,  so  we  begau  to  tike  Iciive 
about  ten  o'clock.  .   . 

(p.  15)".  "Little  Pennini,  during  the  evening,  sometimes  helped  the  gtiests  to  cako 
and  strawberries  ;  joined  in  the  conversation,  when  he  had  anything  to  sjiy,  or 
sat  down  upon  a  couch  to  enjoy  his  own  meditation.s.  He  has  long  curling 
hair,  and  has  not  yet  emerged  fi-om  his  frock  and  short  hose.     It  is  funny  to 
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think  (p.  16)  of  putting  liiin  into  trousers.  His  likeness  to  his  mother  is  strange 
to  behold." 

ii.  365.  1860.  London,  May  17th  [from  a  Letter].  .  .  *' To-day  I  met  at  break- 
fast Mr.  Field  Talfourd,  who  promises  (p.  366)  to  send  you  the  photograph  of 
his  portrait  of  Mr,  Browning." 

June  27  .  .  .  (p.  66).  Last  evening  we  went  to  pass  the  evening  with  Miss 
Blagden  [p.  Ill  above,  1873]  who  inhabits  a  villa  at  Bellosguardo,  about  a 
mile  outside  the  walls  ...  (p.  67).  By-and-by  came  Mr.  Browning,  Mr. 
Trollope  .   .  . 

Browning  was  veiy  genial  and  full  of  life,  as  usual,  but  his  conversation  has 
the  effervescent  aroma  which  you  cannot  catch  even  if  you  get  the  very  words 
that  seem  to  be  imbued  with  it.  He  spoke  most  rapturously  of  a  portrait  of 
Mrs,  Browning,  which  an  Italian  artist  is  painting  for  the  wife  of  an  American 
gentleman,  as  a  present  from  her  husband^.  The  success  was  already  perfect, 
although  there  had  been  only  two  sittings  as  yet,  and  both  on  the  same  day  ; 

and  in  this  relation,  Mr.  Browning  remarked  that  P ,  the  American  artist, 

had  had  no  less  than  seventy-three  sittings  of  him  for  a  portrait.  In  the  result, 
every  hair  and  speck  of  him  was  represented  ;  yet,  as  1  inferred  from  what  he 
did  not  say,  this  accumulation  of  minute  truths  did  not,  after  all,  amount  to 
the  true  whole. 

I  do  not  remember  much  else  that  Br.  said,  except  a  playful  abuse  of  a  little 
King  Charles'  spaniel,  named  Frolic,  Miss  Blagden's  lap-dog,  whose  venerable 
age  (he  is  eleven  years  old)  ought  to  have  pleaded  in  his  behalf.  Browning's 
nonsense  is  of  very  genuine  and  excellent  quality,  the  true  babble  ami 
effervescence  of  a  bright  and  powerful  mind  ;  and  he  lets  it  play  among  his 
friends  with  the  faith  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  must  be  an  amiable  man. 
I  should  like  him  much,  and  should  make  him  like  me,  if  opportunities  were 
favourable. 

p.  97.  July  8th.  On  the  6th  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Annunziata, 
which  stands  in  the  piazza  of  the  same  name.  On  the  corner  of  the  Via  dei 
Servi  is  the  palace  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  one  that  Browning  makes  the 
scene  of  his  poem  The  Statue  and  the  Bust  [no.  73],  and  the  statue  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  sits  stately  on  horseback,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  window, 
where  the  lady  ought  to  appear.  Neither  she  nor  the  bust,  however,  was 
visible,  at  least  not  to  my  eyes.  [The  Bust  was  Browning's  invention.] 
1866.  Kate  Field,  in  the  'Atlantic  Monthly,'  May,  1866,  vol.  17,  'Last  Days  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor,'  has  3  notices  of  13rowning  : — 

p.  543.  At  the  time  a  subscription  was  opened  in  Florence  to  aid  Garibaldi's 
Sicilian  expedition,  Landor,  [poor,  but]  anxious  to  lay  an  offering  at  the  feet 
(p-  544)  of  his  heart's  hero,  pulled  out  his  watch,  the  only  article  of  value  about 
him,  and  begged  Mr.  Browning  to  present  it  to  the  fund.  Mr.  Browning  took 
it ;  but  knowing  how  lost  the  old  man  would  be  without  his  timepiece,  kept  it 
for  a  few  days  ;  and  then,  seizing  a  favourable  moment  when  Landor  was  miss- 
ing his  watch  greatly,  though  without  murmuring,  Mr.  B,  persuaded  him  to 
retain  it.  This  he  did,  with  reluctance,  after  being  assured  of  the  fund's  pros- 
perous condition. 

p.  693.  Landor  had  an  inherent  objection  to  having  his  likeness  taken  either 
by  man  or  the  sun.  Not  long  before  the  artist's  visit,  Mr.  Browning  had  per- 
suaded him  to  sit  for  his  photograph  ;  but  no  less  a  person  could  have  induced 
the  old  man  to  mount  the  numberless  steps  which  seem  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  photography.  This  sitting  was  most  satisfactory  :  and  to  Mr,  Brown- 
ing's zealous  friendship  is  due  the  likeness  by  which  the  octogenarian  (p.  694) 
Landor  will  probably  be  known  to  the  world. 

p.  695.  Apropos  of  old  songs,  Landor  has  laid  his  offering  upon  their  neg- 
lected altar.  I  shall  not  forget  that  evening  at  Casa  Guidi— I  can  forget  no 
evening  passed  there — when,  just  as  the  tea  was  being  placed  upon  the  table, 
Eobert  Browning  turned  to  Landor,  who  was  that  night's  honored  guest,  grace- 
fully thanked  him  for  his  defence  of  old  songs,  and  opening  the  '  Last  Fruit ' 

1  After  the  wife's  death,  the  husband  sent  the  picture  to  Browning,  and  it  new 
hangs  in  his  dining-room. 
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[one  of  bin  Ut««t  woriDi].  rtwil  in  hit  rimr  mtinly  roioo  tho  fnUnwinR  nuMgiit 
irom  tho  Idyls  of  Th(K)crilti»  :  '*  Wo  oftrn  lirar  ih»l  »u«'h  «inl  mirh  «  thing  '  i» 
not  worth  an  oUI  mna.'   Aliu  1  how  vny  few  ihinjpi  urn  !    What  i»rrH<intiii  rw»|. 


hctiotm  do  •oro«  of  tltpin  awAkrn  !  whnt  tilmuiunihlp  tn«r«  do  they  pxritn  ! 
••Ah,  Ton  Mtt  kind,"  ividiwi  tlip  Rmliflwl  mithor.  **  You  nlwMvii  find  out  th« 
btSt  b{t«  in  my  l»«wk».  /  A^rr  nrrrr  »ren  nnffthintj  of  i/*  il-i»u/  *>  rhii>ntn'r  mi 
tiM  defi;nt>nro  i^id  l»y  Uo1»rr«  linmninjr  to  Wnlirr  Savuffo  I^ml<»r.  It  wan  loyal 
homiign  rvndomi  liv  •  l>oot  in  all  tho  glow  of  iM>urr  niid  iiupuUivf  n)n;;ti<'tt<im 
to  lui  "old  nmntrr.**    (Mr.  J.  Pykm  C^nmidwll  kin«lly  k=»v«'  nm  tlir  n-f.-rrncm.) 

1M7.  Mairh  1.  \\\\  Thirlwnll,  in  '  I/'ttom  to  a  Kripiid,'  1881,  ii.  p.  9S.\h  -Ono 
of  thr  prrtmns  I  met  lojit  nijjht  waji  ?ho  |Mvt  Hrowniiip.  I  wnji  nnuiH*'*!  to  find 
that  he  haA  a  i¥»t  owl,  who  in  iniirjinrnMo  from  him.  He  k«v«'  a  wry  rnt«'rtiiin- 
ioK  dear ript ion  of  his  stnifg^lcx  to  ronrh  hi.<>  own  hounc  after  dining;  out  on  tho 
Bight  when  cvpry  »tnH»t  in  !/«in»h>n  wn.H  n  Hh«M't  of  the  HUiootlu-iit  ice,  and  only 
font  oaliA,  aa  the  drivers  aKHertoil,  in  cirmljUion." 

IMl.  •  lAndor,'  hy  Sidn.y  Colvin,  M.  A.  M.innilliin  nn<l  Co.,  (one  of  Jn.  Morley's 
•  English  Men  of  UMters.')  p.  vi.  "To  Mr.  Holnrt  Browning  in  particular  my 
thnnks  are  due  for  his  grent  kindnejw  in  nllouinjj  me  to  m.ike  u»e  of  tho 
colh'ction  of  liooka  and  minmHrript,s  left  him  l»y  Liuilor,  inrlmling  I^indor's 
own  annotate<l  copies  of  !»ome  of  his  mn'.sl  writings,  and  n  conhi«h'ral)le  Inwly  ot 
bis  occasional  jottings  ami  corn»sj>onden(e."  See  too  p.  4,  i>.  187-S,  p.  209,  foi 
how  liandor,  when  he  left  hi.s  family,  went  to  Hiowning,  and  how  the  latter  got 
him  an  allowance  from  liis  hrothers  and  cared  for  him  :  "To  Mr.  Hr's  n'si)ect- 
ful  and  jmlicious  guidance,  I^ndor  showed  hini.s<»lf  (hx-ile  from  tho  first  "  ; 
n.  211.  "Tlie  death  of  Mrs.  Hr.  in  1861,  and  her  hu.shaiid's  conwviuent 
departure  for  England,  took  away  from  him  (L.)  his  best  friends  of  all." 
pw  214,  216. 


4.     NOTES   OX  BROWNING'S   POEMS. 

p.  24  ;  na  16,  p.  45.  Mr.  Alfred  Domett  tells  me  tliat  he  recollects  this  picture 
well.  He  says  that  it  represented  the  *  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  with  a  deep-blue  sky  back- 
ing the  white  arch,  and  that  Browning's  lines  were  printed  in  the  Catalog  of  the 
Gallery  where  the  picture  appeard. 

As  to  the  sizes  of  Br.'s  books, — Strafford  appeard  in  1837  in  demy  8vo.,  as  noted 
on  p.  41. 

p.  2.5.  l^lr.  James  Tliomson  would  put  Men  and  IVomen  into  Browning's  Tliinl 
Period,  I  still  can't,  tho  no  doubt  Br.  culminated  in  characterization  in  that 
Second-Perio*!  work,  as  Shakspere  did  in  his  Second-Period  Henry  IV.  But 
Dramatis  Pertonce  aud  the  Ring  and  the  Book  are  greater  than  Men  and  IVonien,  a^ 
Hamlet  is  greater  than  Henry  IV. 

It  is  Br.'s  early  Fourth-Perio«l  Ixioks  that  have  .set  so  many  folk  unreazonably 
against  him  :  ScJncangau,  Fifnc,  Red  Cotton,  Inn  Athum,  and  Pncrhinrofto ;  while 
Aristophanes^  Apology  has  fail'd  to  hold  some  of  those  whom  Balaitstion  won, 

p.  31.  To  the  E.  B.  B.  poems  add  the  Prolog  and  Epilog  to  (154)  'The  two 
Poets  of  Croisic' 

p.  37.  (2)  Pauline  wa.s  surely  written  under  the  inflnonce  of  Keats,  who  camo 
after  Bymn,  in  Br.'s  i-eading.  See  Mr.  Gosse's  article  in  Scribner's  Century,  Dec. 
1881,  p.  148  abuv. 

p.  38.  Paracrlsxts.  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  sends  me  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  : — 
*'Conditur  hie  Philipims  Theoidirastus  Insignis  Medecine  I)octor  Qui  Dira  ilia 
Vulnera,  Lepram,  Pouagram,  Hydroj)osim,  alia«iue  ins;ina)>ilia  coq>oris  contagia 
mirifica  arte  sustulit  ac  VKma  wia  in  ]^«uperes  distribuenda  collocandaciue  honcravit 
Anno  .MDXXXXl  Die  XXII II  Septembris  vifam  cum  morte  mutavit  [Coat  of  Arms.] 
Pax  vivis  Requies  etema  sepultis. "  (The  honrravit  is  for  honnrarU.  "  Ilunorare. 
— In  honorem  sen  feudum  concedere  ;  donnrr  en  fief.  (a.  D.  1201.) — MtiiK  ribus  nu 
beneficiis  prosequi  ;  comblcr  de  presents  ou  dc  bicnjaits.     (a.d.  1228.)" — D'ArniK.) 
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p.  42.  (6)  Sordello.  The  story  illns*^rates  what  V>\:  so  of*en  enforces  elsewhere, 
that  by  failures  a  man  gains.  Sordello's  throwing  away  his  lanreateship  was  a  step 
forward  in  his  soul's  growth  ;  and  his  trampling  under  foot  the  imperial  badge, 
made  his  death  more  glorious  for  his  spirit  than  a  triumphant  career  as  an  earthlv 
ruler  could  have  let  his  life  be.     Mr.  Conway's  Discourse  on  this  poem  was  excellent. 

p.  43.  (7)  In  the  reprint  of  Pippa  Passes,  the  8th  line  of  Pippa's  Hymn  in  the 
Proem  has  a  wrong  than  for  a  right  that  in  it.  Readers  should  correct  the  mistake 
in  their  books,  and  have  "Costs  it  more  ])ain  tha^  this  ..."  Mr.  Lowell  says  there 
are  many  more  misprints  throughout  B.'s  works.  The  American  edition  is  still 
worse  :  see  Mr.  F.  May  Holland's  prose  story  of  Sordello,  1880. 

p.  45  (no.  13).  Note  the  splendidly  vivid  picture  of  Gismond  dashing  his  fist 
into  his  liar-opponent's  mouth. 

p.  45  (no.  18).  "What's  become  of  Waring?"  Why,  he  " 's  become"  a  Vice- 
President  and  Member  of  the  Browning  Society. 

p.  45.  (20)  Cristtna.  This  was  meant  for  a  young  man  vvho  fell  in  love  with 
Quren  Cristina  of  Spain,  and  went  mad.  Powell's  assertion  in  the  Notes,  p.  114, 
abuv,  as  to  Queen  Victoria,  is  false. 

p.  45,  113.  (22)  The  Pied  Piper.  I  believe  the  earliest  English  aulhority  for 
the  s'^ory  of  the  Pied  Piper  is  Ilichard  Verstegan,  in  his  Restitation  of  Decayed 
Intelligence  (1605).  On  pp.  85-87  he  tells  how  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  had 
"great  &  trooblesome  warres  with  the  Saxons,"  and  transported  a  great  number  of 
them  into  Transylvania,  where  they  kept  their  Saxon  language,  and  were  "euen 
vnto  this  day  called  by  the  name  of  Sassons." 

"And  now  .  .  .  beeing  by  reason  of  speaking  of  these  Saxons  of  Transiluania 
put  in  mynd  of  a  most  true  &  raaruelous  strange  accedent  that  hapned  in  Saxonie 
not  many  ages  past,  I  cannot  omit,  for  the  strangenes  thereof,  briefly  heer  by  the 
way  to  set  it  down.  There  came  into  the  town  of  Hamel  in  the  countrey  of 
Priin^ivyc  an  od  kynd  of  compagnion,  who  for  the  fantastical  cote  which  hee  wore, 
beeing  wrought  Avith  sundry  colours,  was  called  the  pyed  pyper ;  for  a  pyper  The  pyed 
bee  was,  besydes  his  other  qualities.  This  fellow  forsooth  offred  the  towns-  Pyper. 
men  for  a  certain  somme  of  niony  to  rid  the  town  of  all  the  rattes  that  were  in  it 
(for  at  that  tyme  the  burgers  were  with  that  vermin  greatly  annoyed).  The  accord 
in  fyne  beeing  made  ;  the  pyed  pyper  with  a  shril  pype  went  pyping  through  the 
streets,  and  foorthwith  the  rattes  came  all  running  out  of  the  bowses  in  great 
numbers  after  him  ;  all  wdiich  hee  led  vnto  the  riuer  of  Weaser,  and  therein 
drowned  them.  This  donne,  and  no  one  rat  more  perceaued  to  bee  left  in  the  town  ; 
he  afterward  came  to  demauTid  his  reward  according  to  his  bargain,  but  beeing  told 
that  the  bargain  was  not  made  with  him  in  good  earnest,  to  wit,  with  an  opinion 
that  euer  hee  could  bee  able  to  do  such  a  feat :  they  cared  not  what  they  accorded 
vnto,  when  they  imagyned  it  could  neuer  bee  deserued,  and  so  neuer  to  bee 
demaunded  :  but  neuerthelesse  seeing  hee  had  donne  such  an  vnlykely  thing  in 
deed,  they  were  content  to  giue  him  a  good  reward  ;  &  so  offred  him  far  lesse  then 
hee  lookt  for  :  but  hee  therewith  discontented,  said  he  would  haue  his  ful  recom- 
pence  [p.  86]  according  to  his  bargain  ;  but  they  vtterly  denying  to  giue  it  him,  hee 
threatened  them  with  reuer?ge  ;  they  bad  him  do  his  wurst  ;  wlierevpon  he  betakes 
him  again  to  his  pype,  &  going  through  the  streets  as  before,  was  followed  of  a 
number  of  boyes  out  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citie  ;  and  coming  to  a  litle  hil,  there 
opened  in  the  syde  thereof  a  wyde  hole,  into  the  which  himself  and  all  -vyoundeifull 
the  children,  beeing  in  number  one  hundreth  &  thirty,  did  enter  ;  and  transporting 
beeing  entred,  the  hil  closed  vp  again,  and  became  as  before.  A  boy  "^^"^  "^  ^^*^ 
that  beeing  lame  &  came  somwhat  lagging  behynd  the  rest,  seeing  this 
that  hapned,  returned  presently  Itack  &  told  what  hee  had  seen  ;  foorthwith  began 
great  lamentation  among  the  parents  for  their  children,  and  men  were  sent  out  with 
all  dilligence,  both  by  land  &  ■"  water  to  enquyre  yf  ought  could  bee  heard  of  them, 
but  with  all  the  enquyrie  they  could  possibly  vse,  nothing  more  then  is  aforesaid 
could  of  them  bee  vndei'stood.  In  memorie  whereof  it  was  then  ordayned,  that 
from  thencefoorth  no  drum,  pype,  or  other  instrument,  should  bee  sounded  in  the 
street  leading  to  the  gate  through  which  they  passed  ;  nor  no  osterie  to  bee  there 
liolden.  And  it  was  also  established,  that  from  that  tyme  forward,  in  all  publyke 
wrytings  that  should  bee  made  in  that  town,  after  the  date  therein  set  down  of  the 
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▼mre  nfoar  I^rd.  the  tint*  of  th<>  ymtf  of  ibc  Rninf(  ftmrth  of  their  chihirpti  •houM 
lieo  •«lilp«i.  the  which  thry  hauo  iirroniiii|tly  rurr  niiirv  continual.  Ami  thla  f^v^t 
wonder  htpninl  on  the*  Ti.  ilny  of  luly,  in  the  yniro  uf  uur  l^tU  ono  thuwMii«l  thrco 
hun«livth  nrnurntio,  anil  dx. 

•*Th»'  <»rr4<iion  now  why  thin  m«ttrr  caum  rnto  [p.  871  '"X  twwtnhrwnr*  in 
•|im)cin)t  of  rntnjit/MiNM,  wita,  for  I  hut  wonM*  do  iv|)ortr  thnt  thcrr  arc  duwru  found 
•nionft  the  Saxoiim  in  rrttfun/MrtMi/t  thnt  hnno  lykr  Htinmntm  vnto  divrr*  of  ihn 
hurgrni  of  J/niHfl,  iintl  wil  tM>m  ihorrliy  to  inffrr,  thnt  tliin  iujjlrr  or  py***!  pyix-r, 
iniKht  hy  nrgromnnrio  hauc  tntni*jMirto<l  thrni  ihothrr  ;  hut  thin  rnitrih  lith' 
«|i|«n*ni>e  of  tnithr  ;  )i«>ciiniii«  it  would  hiiup  bin  hIukmI  iui  jfrnit  n  wondrr  vnto  llio 
f^xonn  of  Trmwiitutnin  to  h<%ur  hnd  no  niAiiv  utran^^  cliililn'n  hron^ht  iimon^  ihrui, 
thtfy  knew  not  how,  ««  it  wa«  to  thom*  of  )/itmrl  to  h>!»o  thcin  :  k  tlicy  rould  n«»t 
lutte  kept  nicniorie  of  so  Htrangc  a  thin^;,  yf  in  di^Hl  any  auch  thin^  hail  thrra 


^T^ 


rerateinui,  then,  is  ncaror  Browning'R  story  tlmn  Howcl,  tho  the  jMW't  had  novor 

B  V.  before  his  |>oom  was  written.  He  p»t  tho  story  from  North  W«nh'y"a 
fFomtenn^tke  LittU  H'orM  ((o\.  167m)  and  tho  out lioritios't here  ritid.  In  the  now 
edition  of  VanW,  1774,  tho  tah*  is  told  shortly  at  p.  632,  rol.  2,  and  tho  nuthoritioa 
quoted,  arv  U'irr.  <U  pfnrstuj.  Ihrtium.  it.  1,  r.  16,  p.  47  :  ScJutt.  phyn.  nirum.  It.  3, 
c  24,  «».  !»19  :  Ifottyrs  A>i.  ix>/.  1.  §  6,  rptjtt.  fiP,  ;».  241.  Tlie  hrothors  Crinini,  in 
their  /Vm/.vA*-  iki*/rn  (1S16,  i.  3aO-.S;i),  toll  tho  t-ifo,  and  f^w  nine  anth>ritioH  ft»r  it 
besides  Verstogan.  Thoy  date  it — as  tho  town  inscription  tlms— 12H4,  and  my  that 
8eyfri«d  {MrduUa^  y.  476)  states  tho  day  is  June  22,  not  July  26,  in  tlio  tounlnKik. 
They  also  give  the  uiJ^ription  oti  tho  llath-haus  (isn't  liath  »jK>lt  Hit  now  ?)  and  on 
the  new  pite,  and  say  that  in  1572  the  stor>'  was  |>ainti><l  on  the  chMnh  wintlows, 
with  an  inscription  underneath  that  had  since  l>ecome  illo^ihle.  Kri'iidn  tell  nin 
that  the  story  is  als*")  in  Hoylin's  Microcosmiis — from  Verstopm  -in  Thor|tc*8 
Xorihern  Mythology,  iii.  119,  rio,  and  in  Chainlvrs's  liinyk  of  I)<n/s,^  and  that  in 
the  1876  edition  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  McUmrholy  (p.  128)ti»c  sad  event  is  said  to 
have  happened  on  "  20  June  1484,"     Such  is  history  ! 

The  storv — rats  l>eing  turned  into  mice — is  notist  hv  Ad«lison  in  his  paper  on  tlic 
Opera,  'Sfiectator,'  No.  5,  March  6,  1711,  p.  K^,  col.'l,  od.  Morloy  (W.  <;.  Stone); 
and  a  like  tale  is  told  of  Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  '  Ix>gonds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  illustrated  by  G.  Cruikahank  (A.  J.  Munbv,  author  of  the  delightful  poem 
*  Dorothy  •). 

]i.  45-6  (no.  23,  24).  As  instinces  of  Browning's  quickness  in  work  I  may  say  that 
he  wrote  The  llfturn  of  tJw  Dniscs  in  5  days— an  act  a  djty — as  well  as  The  lilof  in 
the  'ScuUJtron  in  a  like  time  ;  and  that  he  wrote  (55)  /rojr  among  the  Iluin.^,  (90) 
fFotnen  and  Itoscs,  and  (70)  ChUdc  Roland  in  three  successive  days.  1,  2  ic  3, 
January  1852. 

There  is  no  historic  foundation  for  (50)  Luria,  or  (25)  CoIomf>c's  Birthday,  or  (23) 
the  Dru.rs,  except  that  Dnises  do  live  in  Ix*banon,  and  have  initiatetl  and  tmiiiitiated 
folk,  and  that  among  them  Wiis  a  Mansur,  as  Brawning  found  out  after  he  bad 
written  the  play.  Note  that  I'ijfj>a,  Thr  Blot,  Colomhc,  In  a  Balcony,  Lxirut,  and 
the  Dtu*cs  observe  the  classical  unity  of  time  :  the  events  of  each  hapin-u  in 
one  day. 

p.  48.  (32)  Tlie  Tomb  that  the  Bishop  onlenl  at  St.  IV.ixed's  was  of  coui-se  an 
imaginary  one,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  hinis«-lf  ;  but  an  American  visitor  lat«ly  at  the 
Church,  having  ^ven  a  sj^cial  tip  to  be  shown  this  Bi^^bop's  tomb,  it  w;is  forthwith 
|iointed  out  to  him  by  the  attendant.  (This  fact  illustrates  the  many  idenlitications 
of  sites  &c.,  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.) 

p.  50.      (46)  Note  the  admirable  sea-  and  land-  8caj>e  of  it. 

p.  53.  (60)  The  picture  that  Fra  Lip[>o  was  to  paint,  with  the  "sw(vt  angelic 
slip  of  a  thing"  Ac.,  lines  347-377,  is  in  the  Acad/^mia  dclle  Belle  Arti  at  Klorenco. 
There  is  no  "babe"  in  fhe  picture.^     On  'the  Trior's  niece,'  1.  387,  comi»are  W.  S. 

*  See  also  Notfs  and  Queries,  Scries  III. 

*  Two  copies  of  the  fotograf  of  it  will  l)e  sent  to  even.'  M»'mlK^r  of  the  Soci<ty. 
A  riband  with  /»//•  perfrrit  (Ppua  (1.  377  of  the  |K»cm)  runs  fmni  the  Angel  witliin 
the  bar,  to  Fra  Lipi>o  without. 
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Landors  Imaghmry  Conversation  between  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  and  Pope  Ergniius  the 
Fourth.  Works,  1846,  ii.  82,  col.  1.  "In  fact  there  were  only  two  genuine 
abbates,  the  third  was  Donna  Lisetta,  the  good  canonico's  pretty  niece,  who  looks 
so  archly  at  your  Holiness  when  you  bend  your  knees  before  her  at  bed-time. 

Eugeniiis      How  ?     Where  ? 

Filippo.  She  is  the  angel  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Holy  Family,  with  a  tip 
of  amethyst-coloured  wing  over  a  basket  of  figs  and  pomegranates.  I  painted  her 
from  memory  :  she  was  then  only  fifteen,  and  worthy  to  be  the  niece  of  an 
archbishop 

EugrMius.  Poor  soul !  So  this  is  the  angel  with  the  amethyst- coloured  wing  ? 
I  thought  she  looked  wanton  .  ." 

As  to  M.  Etienne's  review  in  the  Deiix  Moiides,  p.  96  above  : — When  Browning 
wrote  this  poem,  he  knew  that  the  mastership  or  pupilship  of  Fra  Lippo  to  Masaccio 
(cald  'Guidi'  in  the  poem),  and  vice  versa,  was  a  moot  point;  but  in  making  Fra 
Lippo  the  master,  he  followed  the  best  authority  he  had  access  to,  the  last  edition 
of  Vasari,  as  he  stated  in  a  Letter  to  the  '  Pall  Mall '  at  the  time,  in  answer  to  M. 
Etienne.  Since  then,  he  finds  that  the  latest  enquirer  into  the  subject,  Morelli, 
believes  the  fact  is  the  other  way,  and  that  Fra  Lippo  was  the  pupil. 

p.  54.  (70)  The  incident  of  the  horse  in  Childc  Roland  was  imagined  from  a  red 
horse  with  a  glaring  eye  standing  behind  a  dun  one,  on  the  right  hand  of  a  lai-ge 
tapestry  that  still  hangs  in  Browning's  drawing-room.  The  story  is  not  an  allegory, 
but  simply  a  vivid  dramatic  piece,  written  in  1  day  as  pure  imagining. 

p.  54.  (73)  The  Bust  was  invented  by  Br.  The  Statue  is  that  of  the  "  Great- 
Duke  Ferdinand"  in  the  Square  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata,  Florence.  Fotografs 
of  it  will  perhaps  be  orderd  for  all  the  Members  of  the  Society  next  year. 

p.  54.     (78)  Tlie  Patriot  was  not  meant  for  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

p.  54.  (80)  Note  that  tho  Blougram  exposes  himself,  he  yet  beats  Gigadibs  from 
his  position,  and  sends  him  off  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  Colonies. 

p.  55  (no.  82).  Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  most  interesting  thing  has  just  happend 
to  me  about  this  poem.  On  Saturday  night,  Nov.  19,  1881,  the  following  letter 
reacht  nie :  — 

"35,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  Florence,  16.  11.  81. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"  In  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  palace,  numbered  in  the  catalogue 
118,  and  painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  is  a  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife.  I  think 
no  one  can  look  at  this  picture,  with  I3rowning's  most  beautiful  poem  in  his  mind, 
■without  being  deeply  moved,  and  without  feeling  at  the  same  time  sure  that  it  was 
from  this  picture  that  the  poet  received  the  impulse  to  his  work.  The  mere  facts 
(as  we  all  know)  are  as  old  at  least  as  Vasari. 

"As  a  student,  Browning's  deep  penetration  into  matters  of  art  has  always  de- 
lighted me.  His  clear  divination  of  the  restless  individualities  that  can  be  subju- 
gated, and  lost  sometimes  to  a  careless  eye,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  ordered  graces  of 
art  (whether  that  art  be  a  painter's,  a  musician's,  or  a  poet's),  he  has  shown  again 
and  again.  There  is  a  great  band  of  artists — in  all  kinds — to  whom  he  has  revealed 
himself  as  a  true  friend  ;  and  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.  The  poem  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  exhibits  this  power  of  penetration  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Any 
■one  who  has  sat,  as  1  have,  looking  at  the  picture  of  which  I  write,  will  feel  that 
the  poem  is  true — not  merely  typically  but  historically. 

"The  catalogue  says:  'The  painter,  seen  in  three-quarter  face,  appears  by  the 
gesture  of  his  left  hand  to  appeal  to  his  wife  Lucrezia  Fede.  His  right  hand  rests 
on  her  shoulder  (his  arm  is  around  her,  I  may  remark — an  act  of  tenderness  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  pathos  of  the  composition).  Lucrezia  is  presented  in  full 
face,  with  a  golden  chain  on  her  neck,  and  a  letter  in  her  hands.' 

"The  artist  and  his  wife  are  represented  at  half  length.  Andrea  turns  towards 
her  with  a  pleading  expression  on  his  face — a  face  not  so  beautiful  as  that  in  the 
splendid  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  but  when  once  felt,  it  strikes  a  deeper 
chord.     It  wears  an  expression  that  cannot  be  forgotten — that  nothing  can  suggest 
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hot  th«  poom  of  Browning  '  An«lmii*ii  rifrht  iirm.  m  I  mid,  ia  rauit'l  h<*r  :  h«  U»tf 
fonranl  m  if  «»rehing  her  fure  for  lUt>  ulivuxtlt  thut  Iim  ni*n«  fnun  hiiiiM^lf.  She  i« 
beautiful.  I  h«ve  aeon  thr  facw  (v*rio<|  «•  «  iimmriiin  rarin*  Iun  (hotnr)  iii  a  Uuii<ln^l 
pietnraiL  8h«  hoMii  the  li*tt<>r  in  her  h«n«i,  ami  hxtka  urithrr  at  that  nor  at  him. 
Mt  ttnught  out  of  the  mnrtta.  An<l  the  Imititiful  face,  with  tho  red  bruwn  hair,  ia 
paMtwaotl  uurufllo*!,  anil  awfully  oxprpiMionleMa. 

*  I've  hut  one  aimtl*.  uml  that'a  a  hhindrr. 
For  A  jtrv*Hi  (iMyry  tromitn,  and  that's  ailciit  thunder  1  ' 

writes  Ryron  (1  will  not  roueh  for  my  <iuotation).  There  in  'nilent  thunder'  in 
thia  fkoo  if  there  ever  wan,  tho'  there  ia  no  an;;rr.  It  au>Q(<*!itA  only  a  rrry  mild, 
and  at  the  mme  time  immutahle  determination  to  '  h.ive  her  own  wnv  '.  \i  aoema 
rathara  paraonifioation  of  ol»«tinaey  in  tlw  ffimle  tyf>e  (which  w<»ul«l  have  jmiked 
wall  imakme^  had  the  ttreekn  thon^Iit  of  it)  than  a  |M>rtniit.  She  ia  a  tna^nifK-ent 
Jfbwmarf  Vitw}!,  and  will  lurv  her  htiskmd  to  Iuh  own  damnation  n%  kindly  and 
Barely M  Oaorge  Kliot'a  heroine  does  the  unforttinate  Lyd^te  [in  '  Middlenianh  ']. 

**Tll«f8  ia  no  photograph  of  this  pi<'tnn',  or  I  hlionld  have  mnt  you  one.'  lieally 
whiUt  looking;  at  it  the  words  of  the  jtoem  come  little  Ity  little  into  my  mind,  and 
it  aeems  as  if  I  had  it*ad  them  in  Andn^a's  face.  An<i  xo  now  when  I  n-ad  it  in 
mj  room,  the  picture  is  almost  as  vividly  l>erun>  me  ns  when  I  am  in  the  K^illery,  to 
completely  do  the  two  seem  complementary.  Wishing  your  mx-iety  all  sutxcsa, 
**  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  ver)'  truly, 

••  KuN»T  RAnroRD." 

On  Sunday  morning.  Nor.  20,  some  14  hours  after  the  letter  al)ovc  came,  I  askt 
Browning  whether  the  Pitti  picture  ha<l  sugifi«sted  his  pictun;.  Ho  said.  Yea,  it 
had.  Mr.  Kenyon,  his  wife's  old  friend  and  his  own,  had  askt  him  to  l>uy  for  him, 
Mr.  K.,  a  copy  of  the  Pitti  Amirra.  Nonu  w;i,s  on  sale,  or  to  l>e  got ;  atjd  so 
Browning,  as  he  couldn't  send  a  copy  of  the  painting,  wrote  what  it  told  him  in 
words,  and  sent  his  ]>oem  to  Mr.  Kenyon. 

Mr.  Radford's  letter  is  at  once  a  witness  to  his  own  i>enetration,  and  to  the  power 
and  truth  of  Browning's  creative  art, — which  makes  us  claim  him  as  the  greatest 
•*  Maker,"  and  master  of  characterization,  since  Shakspere. 

p.  55.     (88)  The  Queen's  part  seems  to  me  the  intensest  in  Br.'s  dramatic  work, 

p.  55.  (89)  Note  Br.'s  love  for  Italy,  and  cp.  the  end  of  the  Italian  review, 
p.  139  ahuv. 

Italy,  my  Italy  !  .  ,  .  39 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 

Graved  inside  of  it  "  Italy  ",  44 

Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she  ; 

So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  Ije  !  46 

5.  55.     (93)  Alinari  has  the  commission  to  get  a  good  foto  of  Guercino's  *  Angel,' 
print  copies  for  all  our  Members. 

*  Compare  Hawthorne  :  1858,  Sept,  10.  "  I  pai<l  a  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Pitti  Palace.  There  is  too  large  an  intermixture  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictures  in 
this  gallery  ;  everywhere  you  see  them,  cold,  proper,  and  uncriticisable,  looking  so 
much  like  first-rate  excellence,  that  you  inevitably  quarrel  with  your  own  taste  for 
not  admiring  them  .  .  . 

**  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  my  mind  misgives  me  whether  the  pictorial  art 
be  not  a  humbug,  and  when  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  fly  in  a  Dutch  picture  of  fruit 
and  flowers  seems  to  me  something  more  reliable  than  the  master-touches  of  Raphael." 
PasKiges  from  the  French  ami  Italian  Xotc/iooks  of  Xathnnicl  Ildwthonie^  li.  165. 
(But  see  p,  118  for  H.'s  comments  on  a  Pitti  Iiaj»hacl,  and  p.  60  for  those  on 
Titian's  Magdalen  :  "  She  a  penitent !  She  wouM  shake  off  all  pretence  to  it  as 
easily  as  she  would  shake  aside  that  clustering  hair  .  .  .  Titian  must  have  b^'en  a 
Tery  good-for-nothing  old  man."    But  H.  is  at  home  on  F'ngli.->hmen  :  see  p.  176-9.) 

'  I  have  orderd  one  to  be  made  for  the  Society,  and  ever)'  Member  will  have  two 
copies.  But  the  negative  will  have  to  be  much  toucht.  The  pure  foto  is  a  mere 
blotch.     Mr.  J.  Dykes  Campbell  will  see  that  Alinari  does  the  work  rightly. 
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p.  56.     (102)  III  this  Bi".  remonstrates  with  himself,  and  points  out,  dramatically, 
his  own  fault :  he  speaks  'naked  thoughts,'  whilst  'Song'  is  his  art.     So  again  : — 
"  But  here's  yovuc  fault :   'grown  men  want  thought'  you  think  ; 
'  Thought's  what  they  mean  by  verse,  and  seek  in  verse  : ' 
Boys  seek  for  images  and  melody  ; 
Men  have  reason.  .  .  . 

Quite  otherwise.  [Men  don't  want  thought,  they  want  pleasure,  emotion.] 
So  come,  the  harp  back  to  your  heart  again  !  " 

p.  56.     (105)  Ben  Karshook  had  better  be  scand  as  iambics. 

p.  57.  In  1862  came  out  '  Last  Poems  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  London. 
1862.'  R.  B.  wrote  the  Dedication — "To  'Grateful  Florence'  [see  p.  Ill  above], 
to  the  Municipality,  her  Representative,  and  to  Tommaseo,  its  Spokesman,  most 
gratefully," — and  the  "Advertisement.  These  Poems  are  given  as  they  occur  on 
a  list  drawn  up  last  June.  A  few  had  already  been  printed  in  periodicals.  There 
is  hardly  such  direct  warrant  for  publishing  the  Translations  ;  which  were  only 
intended,  many  years  ago,  to  accompany  and  explain  certain  Engravings  after 
ancient  Gems,  in  the  projected  work  of  a  friend,  by  whose  kindness  they  are  now 
recovered  :  but  as  two  of  the  original  series  (the  '  Adonis '  of  Bion,  and  '  Song  to 
the  Rose '  from  Achilles  Tatius)  have  subsequently  appeared,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  remainder  may  not  improperly  follow.  A  single  recent  version  is  added. 
London,  Februaiy,  1862." 

p.  59.  (107)  Tliis  tells  the  gradual  estrangement  of  a  low-natured  husband  from 
a  noble-natured  artistic  wife,  and  their  separation  in  §  IX.  In  §  VI 11  the  peazant 
girl  has  been  sitting  as  a  model  to  the  artist-wife.  The  girl's  coarse  hand  is,  I  sup- 
poze,  a  lesson  to  teach  the  wife  that,  tho  her  earthly  love  leaves  her,  there's  plenty 
of  work  for  her  to  do  in  the  world,  and  then  heaven  to  follow.  In  §  VI  the  wife 
speaks,  as  in  all  the  other  stanzas. 

p.  61.  (113)  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  or  Ibn  Ezra  was  a  leained  Jew,  1092-1167,  AD.  He 
must  not  be  confuzed  with  the  only  man  of  the  name  in  the  Biogr.  Universelle : — 
"Ezra  {Juan-Josafat  Ben),  pseudonyme  de  I'auteur  inconnu  de  la  Venida del Mezuis 
(the  Coming  of  the  Messiah).  On  croit  que  cet  auteur  etait  Americain  et  vivait  vers 
le  milieu  du  dix-huitieme  siecle.  On  trouve  dans  son  livre  une  erudition  etendue  et 
une  critique  bardie.  Cet  ouvrage  a  ete  reedite  par  P.  de  Chamrobert,  sous  le  titre 
de  La  Venida  del  Mezias  en  gloria  y  magestad ;  edicion  emendada  particulannente 
en  cuavio  d  las  citas  ;  Paris,  1826,  5  vol.  in  12. — P.  de  Chamrobert.  Preface  de  son 
edition.  — Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hehraica, — Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  degli  Autori  JEbrei." 

Ibn  Ezra,  and  Maimonides,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  visited  in  Egypt,  were  two  of 
the  four  great  Philosophers  or  Lights  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Ibn  Ezra  was 
born  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  about  1092  or  1093  A.D.,  or  in  1088  according  to  Graetz, 
Ge^chichte  der  Juden,  vi.  198.  He  was  poor,  but  studied  hard,  composed  poems 
wherewith  to  "Adorn  my  own,  my  Hebrew  nation,"  married,  had  a  son  Isaac  (a 
poet  too),  traveld  to  Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  Rome  in  1140,  Persia,  India,  Italy, 
France,  England.  He  wrote  many  treatises,  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  &c.,  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Bible,  &c. — many  of  them  in, 
Rome — and  two  pamflets  in  England  'for  a  certain  Salomon  of  London.'  Joseph  of 
Maudeville  was  one  of  his  English  pupils.  He  died  in  1167,  at  the  age  of  75,  either 
in  Kalahorra,  on  the  frontier  of  Navarre,  or  in  Rome.  His  commentary  on  Isaiah 
has  been  englisht  by  M.  Friedlander,  and  publisht  by  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture, Triibner,  1873.  From  the  Introduction  to  that  book  I  take  these  details.  Ibn 
Ezra  belie  vd  in  a  future  life.  In  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  Iv.  3,  "And  your  soul 
shall  live,"  he  says  (p.  253),  "That  is,  your  soul  shall  live  for  ever  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  or  you  will  receive  new  life  through  Messiah,  when  you  will  return  to 
the  Divine  Law."  See  also  p.  168,  on  Isaiah  xxxix.  18.  Of  the  potter's  clay  passage, 
Is.  xxix.  16,  he  has  only  a  translation,  "Shall  man  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay," 
and  no  comment  that  could  have  given  Browning  a  hint  for  his  use  of  the  metaphor 
in  his  poem,  even  if  he  had  ever  seen  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary. 

p.  61.  (122)  Apparent  Failure :  the  bodies  were  seen  in  the  Morgue  by  Browning 
himself. 
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n.  «1.  (:13)  Sm  IU)>H  Iwii  Ktni's  fin<*  "8oiik  of  DmHIi"  in  «UuiJUft  13-20  of  iIm 
grmly  iiiiiuouroua  Jiotjt'Cnm  /Afiy,  no.  9'2. 

p.  02.  In  the  nMilinK  of  Lnrin  at  our  hounn  in  Nnrmilirr  IamI,  I  noXiA  maujr 
improvemrnU  in  the*  text  in  the '69  mlition  im  romfNir  M  hiiIi  my  'A3  one  l*rulM)i|y 
■uny  oth«»r  |»optu<»  «n»l  |»Uy»  worr  rpviml  for  ilm  nt'w  rtvol.  r«liiion. 

Mr.  Ernr»»  IU»lfor«l  has  mmlo  another  intorrntin^  ilinrovrry  aUmt  Ur.'n  nynifMithy 
with  Art,  In  l.urux  I.  121-7,  lU*  Si«cr^'t*r>-  tolln  lintcrio  tlmi  Luii*  «lmw  tlir  i  Imr- 
ctMtl  iikrtoh  that  attmolct)  \\\n  notic<>,  a  Moorinh  front  to  the  uiidnikhi  hiionio  or 
Cathrtlnil  of  Kloncncf,  typifying  Lurin'n  h-a^Urship  of  tho  Klorrntiur  nnny.  An. I 
lir.  niakr«  Hra«-rio  aay,  **  I  arc  :  A  Moorish  fn»nt,  nor  of  nurh  ill  «lriiiK'n  !  "  Hr.  ha<l 
instinct ivrly  fflt  that  tho  linea  of  the  Duomo  lent  llieniH««lvin  to  ejuiieni  tp'«iment. 
"Well,  Mr.  ka«lforU,  |iokinf;  aUnit,  went  to  a  sniiill  «n<l  nin-ly  visil*^!  nm>»e«im,  raM 
Um  O^piVW 4*1 />MOM0,  containing  drawinpt  an«i  nKMleU  relating  to  tli«  ('(tihi<trHl,  ami 
tlMTB  hb  6T«  waa  canglit  l>y  a  «ini\vin^  of  the  Puonio  roinpleteij  hy  a  M<x»rinh  front 
(drawn  in  1822,  and  given  to  the  MuH«um  in  IS.'W).  Some  anhitrrt  or  nrti»it  had 
been  moved  hy  the  same  feeling  am  \W.,  an«l  had  carried  it  otit  on  i»AiM>r.  lir.  ha4l  of 
ecMim  never  wen  or  hearxl  of  this  drawing. 

p.  «S.  (127)  Hrrrt  liUI :  the  fai'ta  of  the  atory  had  l>ecn  forgotten  and  were 
denied  at  St,  Malo,  hut  the  l{e|K>rta  to  the  KnMuh  Admiralty  nl  the  time  were  hxikt 
up,  and  the  facta  ej«taMiHht,  See  the  a<vount  in  the  I'nnnrtmih  an  (.'roiMvr,  ]nr 
Ottstare  Grandnn',  iii.  18rt,  antl  XdUji  fur  U  Cruisif,  j»ar  Cuillo  .Irtim-,  n.  rt7,  a 
'Croiaic  (tuide-liook.'  Hrowning's  only  alteration  is  tliit  Hervv  Kielji  holiday  to 
aee  his  wife  "  Ia  IWlle  Auron',"  was  not  to  lust  a  dny  only,  hut  his  life-time  :  "ce 
brave  homme  ne  demanda  pour  n«comi»ense  dun  wrvice  aushi  nigtuih',  «pj'Mrt  rony/ 
ahtolm  pour  rejoindre  sa  femme,  qu'il  nummait  la  lidU  Aurorc"  The  lattlc  of  I  a 
Hogue  wms  fought  on  May  19,  1692. 

p.  66.  (129)  Prince  Hohmstirl-Schtnangau.^  Mra.  Orr  on:  "The  Eniwror  is 
tappoeed  todeacril^  or  imagine  the  U^ding  actions  of  his  reign  under  three  ditfenMit 
aspecta — as  they  api>ear  in  the  light  of  his  own  con. science,  as  they  wotihl  have  l)een 
if  they  had  conformed  to  a  general  rule  of  right,  and  as  they  must  have  api»eared  to 
thoae  who  measured  them  l»y  such  a  rule.  He  U'gins  l»y  admitting  and  defending  his 
waverinf(  policy  as  dicta te<f  by  the  highest  e.xiK-.lieiice  ;  aiul  then  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate the  acts  and  motives  which  eulogistic  historians  of  the  Thiers  and  Hugo  tyjie 
woald  impute  to  him  ;  oi>j>osing  to  this  ideal  version,  step  hy  step,  the  rejecte«l 
sogsestions  of  s-igacity,  which  depict  his  actual  thoughts  and  deeds  in  the  ohvioua 
ahaflowness  of  their  temporizing  worldly  wi.s«Iom.  The  argument  which  occupies 
the  first  half  of  the  book  is  an  elabonite  vijulication  of  the  i^olicv  of  leaving  things 
as  they  are,  saving  only  such  improvement  as  implie.a  no  radical!  change.  A  piece 
of  paper  lying  close  to  the  speaker's  hand  supplies  him  with  an  illustration.  The 
paper  has  two  Mots  upon  it,  and  he  mechanically  draws  a  line  from  one  to  the  other ; 
It  aoes  nbt  occur  to  him  to  make  a  third,  but  it  does  occur  to  him  to  connect  the  two 
already  made.  That  he  does  this,  and  no  more,  is  typical  of  his  conduct  through  life. 
He  has  not  been  gifteil  with  the  genius  that  could  cn*ate,  but  he  lias  Ihumj  gifted 
witli  the  sober  intelligence  which  appreciaU'S  the  risk  of  de.stroying.  The  great  re- 
newing changes  of  life  are  wrought  ny  special  agencies  an<l  under  siwcial  conditions, 
as  in  the  physical  world.  .  .  .  And  he  is  convinced  that  the  higiiest  wisdom  of  a 
non-inspired  ruler  is  to  assist  those  who  are  subject  to  his  rule,  to  live  the  life  into 
which  they  were  Iwm,  trusting  to  the  deeper  laws  of  existence  to  vindicate  good 
through  evil,  and  perfection  through  imj)erfection.  He  too  has  recognize*!  the 
destroying  folly  of  sects  an«i  opinions,  (p.  939)  but  he  has  seen  that  to  suppress  the 
one  would  be  to  give  predominance  to  the  other,  and  has  thought  it  l)est  to  leave 
truth  to  assert  itself  in  the  balance  of  error  ;  he  has  thought  society  N>st  saved  by 
being  left  alone.  He  too  has  had  dreams  of  a  higher  utility  .  .  .  '  Hear  ye  not  still 
— *•  Be  Italy  again  "  ?'  But  with  the  time  for  action  had  come  a  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  nearer  duties  to  fulfil,  more  urgent  needs  to  satisfy  ;  mouths  craving 
food,  hands  craving  work,  eyes  that  begged  only  for  the  light  of  life— and  he  has 
worked  first  for  these.  In  this  strain  he  continues  ...  At  the  end  of  the  lK)ok  [is] 
an  appeal,  half  playful,  half  pathetic,  from  the  vanity  of  wonis  to  the  inconununi- 

*  Hohen  Schwangau  is  one  of  the  Castles  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  He  dijiaj)i»eard 
suddenly  from  it,  just  l>efore  Christmas,  1681. 
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cable  essence  of  individual  truth."  (On  p.  946-7  Mrs.  Orr  expounds  her  view  that 
"The  dominant  impression  that  all  truth  is  a  question  of  circumstance,  and  conse- 
quently all  picturesque  force  a  question  of  detail,  explains  every  peculiarity  of  form 
and  conception  [in  Br.],  It  explains  more  or  less  directly  everything  that  charms 
us  in  his  writings,  and  everything  that  repels  us."  I  hope  other  readers  who  turn 
to  the  passage  will  get  more  help  from  it  than  I  have  been  able  to  do.) 

p.  71  (no.  166).  Pietro  of  Ahano.  In  Bp.  Thirl  wall's  'Letters  to  a  Friend,'  1881, 
ii.  77-9,  is  a  story  like  Peter's.  "  A  young  student  calls  on  Don  Manuel  at  Seville, 
and  asks  for  a  spell  to  get  him  along  in  life.  Don  Manuel  calls  to  his  housekeeper, 
'Jacinta,  roast  the  partridges.  Don  Diego  will  stay  to  dinner.'  The  student 
makes  a  grand  career  ;  is  Dean,  Bishop,  and  then  Pope  soon  after  he  is  fourty. 
When  Don  Manuel  calls  on  him  in  Rome,  he  threatens  the  magician,  who  has  made 
him,  with  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office.  And  then  hears  Don  Manuel  call  out, 
*  Jacinta,  you  need  not  put  down  the  partridges.  Don  Diego  will  not  stay  to 
dinner.'  And,  lo  !  Diego  found  himself  at  Don  Manuel's  door, — with  his  way  yet 
to  make  in  the  world."  This  is  from  an  englishing  of  an  old  Spanish  collection  of 
stories,  El  Conde  Lucanor.  Mr.  Matthew  gives  me  the  reference.  Mr.  Garnett  has 
since  handed  me  a  cutting  from  the  'St.  James's  Gazette'  of  Aug.  1880,  telling  the 
same  story  from  the  German  poet  Chamisso,  who  had  versified  it,  but  treated  it  simply 
as  an  anecdote.     Mr.  Sharpe's  Paper  on  this  Poem  (below)  is  an  admirable  one. 

p.  72.  Browning's  Printed  Letters.  Jn.  Forster  cites  several  to  himself  from  R. 
B.  about  Landor,  in  his  '  W.  S.  Landor,  a  Biography,'  1869.  ii.  563  (Aug.  13,  1859) ; 
ii.  565-6  (close  of  August,  Sept.  5,  and  Oct.  1859) ;  ii.  566  (Dec.  9,  1859) ;  ii.  570 
(June  15,  1860).     See  too  mentions  of  B.  on  ii.  576,  590  ;  and  i.  178. 

In  1859,  Landor  wrote  to  Forster:  "Nothing  can  exceed  Mr.  Browning's  con- 
tinued kindness.  Life  would  be  almost  Avorth  keeping  for  that  recollection  alone." 
ii.  568.  Mr.  Domett  has  printed  part  of  a  letter  of  R.  B.  to  him  in  1872,  on  his 
poem  *  Ranolf  and  Amohia,'  in  a  sheet  of  critical  Notices  of  that  poem. 

p.  90.  Lander's  short  poem  "To  Robert  Browning"  first  appeard  in  *The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  1845,  p.  5,  col.  1,  at  foot. 

p.  102.  Mr.  Domett's  lines  are  from  his  *  Ranolf  and  Amohia,'  1872,  Canto 
XIX,  p.  342-3.     As  the  copy  sent  me  before  was  not  correct,  1  print  them  again  : — 

*  strange  melodies  * 

That  lustrous  Song-Child  languished  to  impart, 

Breathing  his  boundless  Love  through  boundless  Art — 

Impassioned  Seraph,  from  his  mint  of  gold 

By  our  full-handed  Master-Maker  flung  ; 

By  him,  whose  lays,  like  eagles,  still  up  wheeling 

To  that  shy  Empyrean  of  high  feeling. 

Float  steadiest  in  the  luminous  fold  on  fold 

Of  wonder-cloud  around  its  sun-depths  rolled. 

Whether  he  paint,  all  patience  and  pure  snow, 

Pompilia's  fluttering  innocence  unsoiled  ; — 

In  verse,  though  fresh  as  dew,  one  lava  flow 

In  fervour — with  rich  Titian-dyes  aglow — 

Paint  Paracelsus  to  gi-and  frenzy  stung. 

Quixotic  dreams  and  fiery  quackeries  foiled  ; — 

Or— of  Sordello's  delicate  Spirit  unstrung    (p.  843) 

For  action,  in  its  vast  Ideal's  glare 

Blasting  the  Real  to  its  own  dumb  despair, — 

On  that  Venetian  water-lapped  stair-flight, 

In  words  condensed  to  diamond,  indite 

A  lay  dark — splendid  as  star-spangled  Night  :-7- 

Still— though  the  pulses  of  the  world-wide  throng 

He  wields,  with  racy  life-blood  beat  so  strong — 

Subtlest  Assertor  of  the  Soul  in  song ! 
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LAST  FRESH  CRITICAL  NOTICES  AND  NOTES. 

1868.  'North  British  Review,'  Dec.  1868,  p.  353-408.  On  Br.'s  Poetical  Works, 
by  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling,  the  Hegelian.  It  is  very  hard  on  B.'s  style 
and  obscurity,  but  praises  warmly  Luria,  Artemis  prologizes,  The  SouVs 
Tragedy,  &c.  &c.,  and  above  all — evidently  from  early  association — The  Flight 
of  the  Duchess,  which  the  writer  had  read  a  long  extract  from  in  the  '  Examiner  * 
30  years  before. 

1877.  Bayard  Taylor.  *  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club'  (new  edition),  p.  27-35: 
remarks  on  Br.'s  style,  and  four  imitations  of  him. — An  Oxford  reader. 

1881,  In  the  autumn  of  1881,  our  member,  the  Rev.  Fr.  E.  Millson  of  Brackenbed 
Grange,  near  Halifax,  gave  ten  lectures  for  the  Halifax  Ladies'  Educational 
Association,  on  Poems  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  In  the  course  of  these  he 
gave  analyses  and  explanations  of  Paracelsus,  some  of  the  Men  and  Women, 
and  Dramatis  Personce,  two  of  Browning's  Dramas,  and  several  of  the  Dramatic 
Idylls.  The  demands  on  the  Halifax  Library  showd  that  the  study  of  Browning 
was  helpt  by  these  Lectures. 

In  November  1881,  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  deliverd  a  lecture  on  Browning,  with 
readings  from  his  works,  at  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham ;  and  on  Jan.  31, 
1882,  he  repeated  the  Lecture  at  the  Hall,  Jasmine  Grove,  Anerley,  at  8  p.m. 

1882.  I  lectured  on  Browning  at  the  "Working  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  4,  1882  (my  57th  birthday),  and  to  the  Sunday 
Evening  Association  at  the  Neumeyer  Hall,  Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury,  on  Feb.  19. 

Br.  must  be  notist  in  Prof.  H.  Morley's  new  Tauchnitz  volume,  'English 
Literature  during  the  reign  of  Victoria';  but  I  have  not  seen  the  volume. 
1882.  'Boston  Evening  Transcript,'  Feb.  4,  p.  4.  Article — going  further  than 
most  of  us  Englishmen  do — on  "Shakspeare  and  Browning."  "Place  Brown- 
ing beside  Shakspeare,  look  well  at  both,  and  you  will  see  two  suns,  of  which 
you  can  scarcely  tell  how  much  the  glory  of  the  one  differs  from  the  glory  of 
the  other.  .  .  Br.  is  the  great  representative  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  in  the 
19  th  century.  .  .  .  His  great  power  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  this — that  he  imbues 
his  best  characters  with  the  loftiest  moral  idealism,  then  lets  them  sin  and 
suffer — not,  as  in  Shakspeare,  from  a  defeat  of  earthly  ambitions,  but  from  a 
loss  of  self-respect,  a  humiliation  so  intense,  that  they  invoke  a  lifetime  of 
penance.  His  situations  are  not  so  sensational,  his  characters  not  so  declam- 
atory, as  Shakspeare's,  but  their  suffering  is  more  exquisite,  and  makes  a  deeper 
tragedy.  ...  As  a  representative  work  of  Browning,  there  could  be  nothing 
better  than  the  Inn  Album.  ...  Br.  will  doubtless  be  the  poet  of  the  next 
century  rather  than  of  the  present.  ..." 

NOTES. 

p.  24.     Browning's  siibjects.     Compare  Juvenal,  Satire  I.  85  : — 

"  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli." 

p.  55.  No.  96.  The  Twins.  This,  says  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  appeard  before 
Men  and  Women,  1855,  namely  in  1854,  in  "Two  Poems  by  E.  B.  B.  and  R.  B." 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1854.  pp.  1-16.  Containing  "A  Plea  for  the  Ragged  Schools 
of  London,"  by  E.  B.  B.,  and  "The  Twins,"  by  R.  B. 

These  Two  Poems  were  printed  by  Miss  Arabella  Barrett,  Mrs.  Browning's  sister, 
for  a  Bazaar  to  benefit  the  "Refuge  for  young  destitute  Girls"  which  she  set  going 
in  or  about  1854.  This  Refuge,  if  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  one  of  the  first,  and 
is  still  in  existence. 

In  judging  Browning  as  a  poet,  recollect  that  the  word  Poet  does  not  mean  merely 
or  mainly  a  writer  of  musical  verse,  but, — to  use  the  Early  English  name  for  a  poet, 
that  which  succeeded  the  Anglo-Saxon  scop  or  shaper, — a  "Maker,"  Creator,  of  Men 
and  "Women,  in  verse.  This  creative,  imaginative  power  is  the  first  thing  ;  thought 
stands  beside  it ;  music  of  line  below  both.  In  men  of  the  first  rank — Dante, 
Shakspere — all  three  qualities  (with  many  others)  combine  in  equal  excellence.  Men 
of  the  second  rank  are  to  be  judgd  by  the  greatness  of  their  possession  of  the  highest 
qualities,  not  only  the  lower.  A  Poet  is  not  to  be  degraded  into  a  Melodist,  or  a 
Painter  into  a  Colourist. 
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oronm  Neptune  tAUiing  a  seA-horse,  1.  &4-6,  arc  all — persons,  nauics  uiid  thinga - 
purely  imaginary. 

Oid  Pietures  in  Fhrtnct,  si.  viii,  ix,  xxviii.  Dello  and  SU'-rnno  (caIIchI  Scimwin  drUa 
Hmtura^  'Nature's  Ape')  are  prinuvval  Florentine  TainterM,  of  whom  t)>e  lives  or 
liolioaaare  to  be  found  in  Vnsiiri :  '  he  it  is  who  gives  the  |K)rtr»it  of  Marghoritone. 
Browning  poansses  the  '  Cnicifixion '  by  M.  to  which  he  alludcH,  as  aim)  tlio 
pieturM  of  Aleaw>  Baldoviuetti,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Polkiuolo  described  in  the 
poem. 

In  tiOcmdola:  1. 186,  Schidone's'  'eager  Duke* ;  1.  192,  'Castelfmnco's  Magdalen  ' ; 
and  L  195,  the  Tizian  :  These  are  all  imaginary  pictures,  suggestive  uf  each 
master's  style:  nothing  more.  1.  190,  "  Huste-thee-Luke  "  is  "  Luca-fa-yrr-U)," 
M  Luca  Giordano  (1629-1705)  was  styled — somewhat  disparagingly — from  his 
expeditious  way  of  working. 

J^  LippOf  L  82-S  :  '  the  slave  that  holds  John  Baptist's  head  a-dangle  by  the  hair.' 
This  picture  is  also  imaginary. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  L  157-164.  No  picture  of  Francis  and  Andrea  was  known  to 
Browning. 

*  The  Florentine  Dello,  says  Vasari, — englisht  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  i. 
327-332, — died  in  Spain  at  the  age  of  47.  His  name  is  probably  the  diminutive  of 
Leonardello,  and  he  was  registerd  in  the  Guild  of  the  Aiwthecaries  in  1417  as  Dello 
di  Nicolo  DellL — Ed.  Flor.  1846-9,  in  Bohn.  He  workt  in  terra  cotta,  then  painted 
scenes  from  stories,  on  coffers,  elbow-chairs,  couches  and  other  furniture  ;  then 
painted  in  fresco  ;  went  to  Spain,  where  he  earnd  much  money  and  honour,  and 
was  knighted  ;  came  back  to  Florence  for  a  while,  and  then  settled  in  S|>ain. 

St«fano's  date  is  1301-1350,  according  to  Vasari,  or  1260  ?-1339?,— /'«.sari,  i.  133- 
139.  "The  Florentine  painter  and  discinle  of  Giotto,  Stefano,  was  an  artist  of  such 
excellence,  that  he  not  only  surp^assed  all  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  art, 
but  left  even  his  master  Giotto  himself,  far  behind."  p.  133. — From  the  excellence  of 
his  fore-shortening  (bad  tho'  it  was)  he  was  called  by  his  brother  artists,  "  the  ape 
of  nature,"  p.  135.     The  note  says  : — 

Cristofano  Landino,  in  tho  "Apology"  preceding  his  Commentary  on  Dante, 
says: — "Stefano  is  called  the  *  Ape  of  >«ature'  by  every  one,  so  accurately  does  he 
express  whatever  he  designs  to  represent. " 

The  portrait  of  Margheritone  of  Arezzo  was  in  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  outside  the 
city  of  Arezzo,  "in  a  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Spinello,  and  was 
copied  by  myself  before  the  church  was  destroved"  [in  1561,  thirteen  years  before 
Vaaari's  death]. — ib.  L  93.  "  Margaritone,  Vainter,  Sculi>tor,  and  Architect  of 
Arexso  [1236-1313],"  and  his  works,  are  described  in  the  Engli.sht  Vasari,  i.  88-93, 

*  Bartolomeo  Schidone  was  bom  at  Modena  in  1560,  was  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  tho 
Caraoci,  but  afterwards  workt  successfully  in  the  manner  of  Correggio.  Burckhanlt 
suggests  that  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  Pitti  Galler>'  at 
Florence,  which  is  sometimes  considerd  an  original.  '  He  mind  himself  by  gaming, 
and  died  1616.' — Cooper. 
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Otie  Word  More,  vii.  57.  'We  and  Bice.'  Bice  is  Beatrice  abbreviated,  and  is  in 
constant  use. 

Englishman  in  Italy,  1.  171.  *  Calvano.'  Br.  is  far  from  sure  that  this  is  the  right 
name  :  it  was  the  one  he  heard  applied  in  Sorrento  to  the  great  mountain  opposite  ; 
but  the  names  are  greatly  changed  in  the  dialect  there — for  instance,  Amalli  to 
Lamarf — as  they  pronounce  it. 

Sludge.     Hume  the  Spiritualist  was  the  original  of  him. 

Protus,  1.  5.     *  baby-face  with  violets  in  the  hair.'    This  bust  was  an  imaginary  one. 


Fifing,  §  52,  p.  57-8  ;  §  57-8,  p.  63.    Eidothee  :  the  account  of  her  is  in  the 

Book  4,  verses  364  and  following.  She  is  the  goddess-daughter  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea,  Proteus  ;  and  befriended  Menelaos,  when  wind-bound  on  the  desert-isle 
of  Pharos,  by  instructing  him  how  to  circumvent  and  obtain  knowledge  from  her 
father  when  he  came  to  number  his  seals  and  rest  himself  at  noon-day. 

Fifine,  §  67,  p.  80-1.  The  words  in  quotation  commas  **  ",  and  the  bad  grammar 
"lay"  for  "lie,"  are  from  Byron's  CMlde  Harold,  Canto  IV,  st.  clxxx  :  compare 
"the  childishest  childe,"  Fifine,  p.  80.  And  as  "the  Dark  Blue  Sea"  and  "lay, 
pray,  bray  "  of  the  Epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto,  st.  20,  p.  236,  no  doubt  refer  to  st. 
129,  130  of  Childe  Harold,  I  copy  them  here,  to  fill  up  this  page. — F. 

clxxix. 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  : 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

clxxx. 
His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 

And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  holding,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lay. 

Ned  Bratts  (161).  This  is  from  *  The  Story  of  old  Tod,'  in  Bunyan's  Life  and  Dea,.h 
of  Mr.  Badman,  p.  34  (Paisley,  1866).  Browning  has  invented  the  conversion  ly 
reading  Bunyan,  and  other  details.  — E.  Kadford. 

Ned  Bratts  (161)  and  Ivan  Ivdnovitch  (159)  were  both  written  at  the  Splugen. 
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